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PREFACE 


ments ; these reports are circulated in the Admiralty and are 
minuted by the officers to whom tiiey are referred ; they may 
thus become the basis, or starting-jjoint, of memoranda upon 
policy by high officials of the Admiralty staff. Every one of 
these documents must be scrutinised and ei)ttjparcd with 
telegrams of the same date; land while much of their contents 
will prove immaterial, a considerable proportion will be found 
to be of the first importance ; papers, for exam})le, which 
record the views and decisions of the High Naval Command. 

Thirdly, there are the records of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. These records include the minutes of proceedings 
of the War Cabinet and the War Committee, and all papers 
and memoranda presented to them by departments of State. 
It would be superfluous to draw attention to the importance 
of these documents; they record the Government’s most 
important decisions upon the higher direction of war. 
Fourthly, there are the records kept when Allied ministers 
met in conference; the records of the Supreme War Council 
and the records of the inter-allied Naval Council. When 
we pass from papers recording information and design to 
those relating to execution we come to another class of 
documents. Every operation carried out at sea is recorded 
in three ways. First, the officer in. command issues his orders 
to the ships concerned, describing the operation as he con- 
ceives it : the actual progress of the action is then recorded in 
the logs of the ships engaged— the Signal Logs in particular 
should enable the historian to trace all the orders issued and 
received during the operation. Thirdly, there will be the 
reports sent in afterwards by the captains and squadron 
commanders ; and the despatches : these become Admiralty 
papers and have already been enumerated above. 

In addition, there are records, such as the battle orders 
to the Fleet and its various squadrons, which form a complete 
register of the origin and development of the tactical principles 
followed by our fleet commanders during the war. Finally, 
there are the local records kept by the commanding officers of 
every base and shore station. These documents are almost 
as numerous and bulky as the records kept at Whitehall. 
For example, a collection known as the “ Grand Fleet 
Pack ” contains 105,000 pages of typed and printed matter. 
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Of these local records some are duplicates of those kept at 
the Admiralty, but it is only by examining them as a whole 
that the daily succession of operations undertaken from any 
particular base can be seen in a txnie perspective. 

The problem is now beginning to define itself. It appears 
plainly that the mass of docum«ntary evidence to be handled 
in this modern history is far larger than that at the disposal 
of any writer who has undeitaken such a work in the past. 
This point may be illustrated by a comparison of the sources 
used for the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, and the 
documents on which a part of the Naval Operations was based. 
Gibbon and Sir Julian Corbett each took six years to produce 
their first two volumes. The authorities read by Gibbon 
were the work of fourteen classical rvriters and amounted to 
10,500 pages of print. On the other hand, for the Dardanelles 
Campaign, which occupied only one-third of his two volumes. 
Sir Julian had to deal with twenty-three folio volumes of naval 
documents, containing 19,600 typed pages. This means that 
whereas the one had to study the considered and well-ordered 
work of his predecessors at a moderate and even leisurely rate, 
the other, the modern historian, had to analyse, compare, and 
digest a mass of raw material perhaps five tinres greater, wliile 
at the same time constructing the historical perspective — ^t;he 
perspective of an immdation, and not, as in the older ease, 
of a river flowing in the familiar well-mapped chanirel of 
Time. 

It became clear, then, at an early stage of the war, that 
although the History must be the task of one writer, conceived 
and finally shaped by a single mind, it could not — if it were to 
be produced in the time allowed by the span of human life — 
be literally the work of one man. It must be the final outcome 
of many skilled contributions, and the method on which the 
contributors were to work must be one scientifically adapted 
to the nature of the material. 

This method deserves explanation, for it could hardly be 
imagined. First comes the collecting and arranging of the 
original documents. The telegrams sent and received by the 
Admiralty were, it is true, already collected together in the 
departmental records, but this collection is not in a shape 
suitable for historical study. The telegrams have to be 
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legioupcd into gcograplncal divisions, com'sponding roughly 
to the several theatres of the naval war. \VJ,en this has been 
done, skilled assistants scrutinise t lu' results, f heai.re by theatre 
»wke an abstract, of those which are most i.iiiiortant! 
lbs gives a provisional outline of facts, which must be 
elaborated. Ihe claboration»is done mainly by means of the 
docketed papers, which have in the meant ime* b(>en si'andicd 
^or in the Admiralty register, taken ov<t to the Historical 
Section, and there rearranged into geographical divisions and 
special subjerts, to correspond with the arrangement of the 
e egrams. The skilled assistants now compare the informa- 

detected and a search is instituted for further papers. These 
may either have been retained by some branch of the 
Admiralty, or they may have had a special origin and never 
have been recorded m the Central Registry. The search for 
them needs special qualities and untiring energy. When the 
outline has been tested and amended, and when the supple- 
mentary process of search is complete, the assistants are at 
last m a position to make out a provisional narrative of events 
which IS to follow the lines and divisions of the volume in hand 
as determined by the historian. Ilis work may best be 
described as architectural; but it has two difficulties which 
are not experienced by an architect. , First, there is the 
necessity of designing, not once for all. but by a continual 
senes of conceptions and adaptations : and secondly, there 
will be from time to time the necessity of investigating 
subjects which are not capable of simple chronological treat. 
mSt- special subjects generally relate to technical 

questions of policy, strategy or tactics : they must be intro- 
duced m their natural place, but the main narrative must not 

-se of 

a war carried on m many simultaneous but widely separated 
campaigns, It may be imagined that the historian is here face 
to fece with something like an impossibility. 

foriSble “If ^ cquaUy 

tormdable. It has for some time past been generally held 

Msto?v authorities, that the writing of 

the TLS ^ ^ “ possible, contemporary with 

the events which it records and judges. But toe obvious 
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advantage of living testimony is offset by serious disadvan- 
tages. Sibornc’s inquiry did not result in a final and coherent 
account of Waterloo. In the Trafalgar controversy, which 
broke out nearly forty years after the battle, and again in 
the year of the centenary, regrets were often expressed that 
no authoritative attempt had b^en made to settle the question 
at issue during the time when it was still possible to hear and 
examine the evidence of those who took part in the action. 
These regrets were needless — the documents were sufficient, 
and they proved more convincing, when properly examined, 
than the varying accounts of a number of eye-witnesses would 
in all probability have been. It was not realised that e%'ery 
officer present at any military operation has his own distinct 
point of view, both in the physical and the intellectual sense. 
In the ease of an action on a large scale there will always be 
some conflict of evidence, and in a long war period there will be 
time for changes in every mental record. The picture in the 
keeping of memory is liable not only to fade but to be secretly 
revised by the unconscious self : after five or ten years it may 
remain apparently uninjured, but it is no longer the con- 
temporary picture, for it has been repainted year after year 
by touches imperceptible to the artist as well as to those 
before whom he places it; This retouching may be a real 
refreshing and deepening of memory by a process of sy.stematic 
reflection and by comparison with authentic documents; it 
may therefore add greatly to the value of the evidence. But 
in other cases the result may be disconcerting to the historian. 

One thing is certain: history must not fail to take account 
of all the elements in the problem, among which is this 
fading and changing nature of memory. Another is the 
increased difficulty of tracing policy and estimating re- 
sponsibility, caused by the vast extent and complexity of 
modern warfare. It may be said without exaggeration that 
when the naval forces of a belligerent nation include more 
than three thousand ships, and the naval campaign is con- 
ducted simultaneously in five or more theatres of war, by 
methods still unfamiliar in practice, the duties of the supreme 
naval adviser to the Cabinet must in a long war become too 
exacting a task for the powers of a single individual. It was 
the good fortune of England and her Allies that these duties 
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were in oiir time of danger entrusted ti> an officer of rare 
character and ability — ^the leader whom his subordinates were 
eager to follow, the commander who |wcparcd for battle with 
infinite patience and foresight, the seaman who led the ileet 
at Jutland with decision, tenacity and skill. But even for 
the most devoted servant his country there is a limit 
beyond which human nature cannot go. Not only is the 
physical strain, however gallatrtly borne, too severe and too 
continuous; the intellectual burden is so excessive as to 
clog and almost disable the finest human machinery. 

The historian then must realise this new condition, that 
we reached in our last war the point where the individual is 
out of scale : no War Minister or First Lord of the past could 
ride in the whirlwinds or direct the storms of yesterday’s 
campaign. The conflict was Titanic — ^it was not merely one 
between great military commanders, but literally one between 
whole nations and their national systems. This does not 
diminish the gratitude and admiration with which we recall 
the services of our supreme Commanders in the time of trial. 
They were able, devoted, and successful. But while the 
ability and devotion were their own, the success was partly 
theirs, partly the nation’s — ^that is to say, it was achieved by 
means of our Constitution, the unique inherited system that 
enabled a Parliamentary Government to weather the military 
and diplomatic crisis, in which the autocratic system of our 
opponents broke down. The comparison forms one of the 
most interesting and far-reaching lessons of the war : it may 
be most readily studied by reading in immediate succession 
two chapters of the present history — first, chapter vii of 
Volume IV, recording the discussions and decisions which led 
our opponents to the adoption of unrestricted submarine war ; 
and then the first chapter of Volume V, setting forth the cares 
and perplexities which delayed the general extension of the 
Convoy system by our own Admiralty. This comparison will 
show the groundlessness of our old misgiving, that Cabinet 
governments must be at a disadvantage when at war with a 
military autocracy. It proves that when the civilian element 
in a Constitution is in war-time overborne by the military, and 
no appeal except to a Sovereign who is himself the supreme 
military and naval authority, there will be less breadth of view 
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in debate or discussion, and very much less certainty of 
wisdom in the policy decided upon : those whose profession 
is the application of sheer force will insist upon force as the 
infallible remedy, and will gain the support of the head of the 
State, who may be neither a great statesman nor a great 
commander. On the other hadd, a Parliamentary Govern- 
ment will always be better equipped with thinking power, and 
more likely to prefer a policy consistent with the national 
welfare to one aiming at a merely military success. The advan- 
tage in our own hour of danger was greater still; for included 
among our reserves was the use of a power always latent but 
hitherto seldom or never brought effectively into action — ^the 
power of the civil Government, with which rests the ultiipate 
control of all the national resources, to exercise influence not 
only in matters of policy and strategy, but even in the choice 
of technical measures at sea. 

The historian’s work, then, though made more difficult and 
at times delayed by the necessity for long conferences and 
correspondence, has been full of interest and not without hope 
of a useful result. If this has been attained in any degree, it 
is due to the collaboration which I have described : and I 
desire to offer my thanks not only to my immediate assistants 
— Lieut.-Comraander A. G, Bell, Instructor-Captain O. T. 
Tuck and Miss Editli Keate — as well as to Lieut.-Colonel 
E. Y. Daniel and the entire Staff of the Naval Section, but 
also to Mr. C. Ernest Fayle and Captain A. C. Dewar, II.N., 
the head of the Historical Section of the Training and Staff 
Duties Division of the Admiralty. Lastly, I am much 
indebted to those distinguislied officers who gave their time 
so unsparingly to the enlightenment of my views ; and I 
have once more the pleasure to acknowledge with gratitude 
the full and courteous help of Admiral von Mantey and the 
German Admiralty. 


Henry Newbolt. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE SUBMAIilNE CAMPAIGN. APlUL TO AUGUST, 1917 

1 

Tho Beginnings of the Convoy System 

The onset of the German submarine offensive advanced 
to its furthest point in April 1917, and continued to cause us 
serious loss until October, in which month it may be said to 
have reached the period of slack water; in the following 
March the replacement of shipping began to exceed the 
losses, and the danger was visibly past. This was all that 
the nation knew, and all that it needed to know, at the time ; 
but we are now able to take some account of the difficulties 
which harassed our leaders, political and naval, and to trace 
for future guidance the course of their deliberations and 
the origins of those decisions which ended by turning back 
the tide of war. As we have seen, the position of the two 
antagonists was, at the moment of crisis, entirely different ; 
for the Germans, it was only necessary to postulate the same 
weakness in our defence, the same efficiency in their U-boat 
captains, and the same resulting total losses to ensure our 
exhaustion in the specified time. For us, the situation was 
less simple : our losses must, of course, be reduced or we 
could not survive ; but the sure method of reduction had long 
been, and still remained, in doubt : no reliable system of 
hunting and destroying submarines had yet been developed ; 
for saving tonnage, the Admiralty’s choice seemed to lie 
between such expedients as controlled sailings and protected 
traffic lanes, on the one hand, and a comprehensive system of 
convoy on the other. This choice was one of great importance 
and involved the heaviest responsibility ; for upon the issue 
hung, beyond doubt, as in a balance, the safety or the destruc- 
tion of the Allied Powers. 

Now that we can look back upon the whole course of the 
campaim, we can usefully study why it was that the choice 
should have been so long in doubt, and at the time there 
were certainly many, even among civilians, who were familiar 
with the idea of convoy, and inferred, from its success in 



former wnrf;,^ that it was an obvious and infallible method 
whtise %ahu* had been strangely overlooked. They could 
hardly Ih* aware, as tliosc in eonunand were aware, of the 
juany diffen'nees between a system used for tlie proteetion 
of mendiant Sleets whie.h suileil perh!i[>s Swiee a year, and 
eo\dd only be nllaeked on th<‘ surface, and a system for the 
proteetion, from niider-wat^r attack, of a world-wide and 
iiieossimt How of tratlo. But there was more than this 
difference to eausi* prolonged <ieliberation : the First Sea Lord 
and tlie Director of the Anti-.Siibmarine Di\ Ision had each 
a reason of his own for deferring the moment of a deeisiois 
which was ail-imjJortani. 

One of the jnuin lUnieuUies with which the Admiralty 
had had to conti'iid throughout t he war was t hat t he resource's 
of the navy had been strained almost to breaking point in the 
cndeavotir to maintain overseas armies in so many theatres 
of war witli an entirely inadequate number of small craft for 
the purpose. This applies particularly to destroyers, of 
which there had never been anything like a sufficient number. 
Admiral Jeilicoe, therefore, was constantly held back by the 
reflection that the destroyer forces required for convoy work 
would have to be collected from commands both at home and 
abroad, from which applications for more destroyers, couched 
in most urgent terms, w’ere constantly being received, and 
which in the First Sea Lord’s ow-n judgment Avere Avithout 
doubt inadequately supplied. Admiral Duffs advice as 
Director of the Anti-Submarine Division supported Admiral 
Jellicoe’s view, for he believed that unless the escorting ships 
bore a very large proportion to the number of ships in each 
convoy, the system would be an additional danger rather than 
a protection. He had also, as Avill appear presently, serious 
misgivings of a different kind, Avhich AA'ere shared by other 
high officials. The War Cabinet on their part AA^erc also in an 
anxious position. It is true that in matters concerning 
active operations they Avere able to lean upon the adAuce of 
their highest naval and military commanders; but the 
ultimate responsibility for the conduct of the Avar as a Avholc 

1 Convoy, under the name of “ wafting,” was found necessary and effective 
as far back as the days of the Oreat Harry. 

“ And as for sending ships for the scouring of the narrow sea and wafting 
of the hoys that go to Calais, I pray God send you them in time; for it is too 
great a shame to lose the ships that be lost. And I trust ye will no more 
adventure neither the ordnance, artillery, victuals, nor men, till ye have 
waiters. Meseemeth that ye might man some of the Spaniards that bo at 
Sandwich, and make them waiters till other may come to you." (Binhop Foa', 
Lord Privy Seal, to Wolsey, 1513.) 

Shakespeare uses the word in the same sense. 
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rested none the less upon themselTes. Moreover, they would 
naturally feel their responsibility more as their own measure 
of experience increased; and they had by this time, in 
many conferences with their expert advisers, acquired some 
insiglit into the nature of the tactics by which their policy was 
being carried out. It was, th^’efore, only to be expected 
that they should, in a grave crisis, try their own powers in the 
surveying and I'e-surveying of a problem for which no solution 
had yet been found and upon which the expert decision was 
more and more anxiously awaited. Having regard to the 
serious effect upon the maintenance of our war effort of the 
continued and increasing losses of merchant ships from 
subinarine attack, it was unquestionably the War Cabinet’s 
duty to satisfy themselves by any means within their power 
not only that the measiu-es adopted for the protection of trade 
routes were being cairied out with the utmost vigour and 
efficiency, but also that the system was the best possible and 
that no better method was being neglected. The situation 
thus became one not only of supreme moment but of per- 
manent historical interest. It was to be dealt with under a 
system of long development, a vital part of the national 
defence ; and since the success or failure of this system must 
affect the future of our constitution, a description of its 
working under the greatest strain ever put upon it should be a 
source of instruction and of consequence for our successors. 

On October 30, 1916, Sir John Jellieoe, then Commander- 
in-Chief of the Grand Fleet, had written a letter to the Prime 
Minister expressing anxiety with regard to the danger to the 
Allied cause from submarine attacks on merchant ships, 
which with notable prescience he anticipated would increase 
in the following spring. At Mr. Asquith’s request Sir John 
Jellieoe had thereupon come to London, and attended a 
meeting of the War Committee on November 2. Admiral Sir 
Henry Jackson, the First Sea Lord, and Vice-Admiral Sir 
H. F. Oliver, the Chief of the War Staff at the Admiralty, were 
also present. Among other subjects the question of a possible 
convoy system was discussed. Mr. Lloyd George opened by 
asking Sir John Jellieoe if he had any plan against the 
German submarines working outside. Sir John Jellieoe said 
that he had not. They had only armed merchant ships, and 
these could not act offensively because they did not see the 
submarines. He suggested having floating intelligence centres 
to direct the routes of shipping, if found needful. He did not 
approve of convoys, as they offered too big a target, 

Mr. Bonar Law then asked if they could not use a system 
of ships protected by a convoy of warships. Sir Henrv 
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Oliver replied that they did it in the Mediterranean, so did the 
French and the Italians ; but it did not d<i to send more than 
one ship at a time under escort. The French tried more, and 
lost two or three of their ships. 

Mr. Lloyd Gt^orge then suggested a dozen ships being 
convoyed by three sliips of %vaV. Sir John Jellieoe said in 
reply that they would never be able to keep inerehanfc ships 
sufficiently together to enable a few destroyers to screen them. 
It was differc'nt with warships, which they could keep in a. 
locke<l-up formation. Mr. Eunciman added that, looking at 
the principle of cotwov from the point of view of tonnage, it 
was most wasteful. 'There was no advantage in speed, as a 
convoy must move at a pace regulated by the slowest ship. 

If such opinions were intended to be decisive, it was 
obviously useless to discuss the question further. It was, 
however, probable that the view put forward by Sir John 
Jellieoe on this occasion was more the Admiralty’s than his 
own. He was at this time commanding the Grand Fleet and 
had not studied the question of the protection of ocean trade, 
a subject with which the Admiralty representatives present 
must have been much more conversant than he. As Com- 
mander-in-Chief he was not immediately responsible for the 
defence of trade in the approach routes and the Channel : 
he would hardly be inclined to overrule the conclusions of 
those who for two years past had studied the daily reports 
on attacks, chases and submarine engagements in the zones 
where the campaign against our trade was fiercest and most 
continuous. It was indeed clear that he did not feel himself 
called upon at this moment to give a definite and firm decision 
upon so complicated a question as that of trade defence. In 
the memorandum which he presented to the Government and 
the Admiralty, a few days before the Conference assembled, 
he had been careful to state that he did not wisli, or intend, 
to make concrete proposals. The plan that he had in mind 
was purely administx'ative : to create a division, or depart- 
ment, of the Admiralty which should subject suggestions and 
all existing methods to a searching and scientific investigation. 

The creation of this division and its proper constitution 
were, indeed, the principal ejuestions under discussion in the 
purely naval conference which assembled at the Admiralty 
on the following day.^ The officers present did, however, 

The Ctommander-in-Chief, Grand fleet, the First, Seeond, Third and 
Fourth Sea Lor^, the Chief of Staff, the Director of Operations, tho Admiral 
in charge of Minesweeping, the Chairman of the Submarine Committee, Sir 
Arthur Wilson, lieutenant-Commander Burney and lamitenant-Commander 
Churchill attended, 
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raake a brief survey of existing methods, and of any technical 
improvements in tliem which seemed possiI)le nt the moment. 
During this discussion, neither the possibility nor the advisa- 
bility of introducing a convoy system was so'iniich as touched 
upon, whicli shows that the Board of Adinirally did not, at 
that moment, eonsiilcr it a feasibie operation of war. 

Again, when Sir John Jellicoe became First Sea Lord he 
was bound to give great weight and consideration to Admiralty 
opinion as he found it; and, since the Nor'cmber Conference, 
opinion had not changed at all, Iirdecd, it had hardoiuid. 
The views of the Staff were set out ini an oflicia! pamjihlct 
issued in Jumiary 1917, in which it was stated, quite mi- 
piiatically, that a convoy system was not a sound measure of 
trade defence : Whenever possible, vessels should sail 

singly, escorted as considered necessary. The systenr of 
several ships sailing together in a convoy is not recommended 
in any area where submarine attack is a possibility. It is 
evident that the larger the number of ships forming the 
convoy, the greater is the chance of a submarine being enabled 
to attack successfully, the greater the difficulty of the escort 
in preventing such an attack. In the case "of defensively 
armed raercliant vessels, it is preferable that they should 
sail singly rather than that they shotdd be formed into a 
convoy with several other vessels. A sidmiarinc could remain 
at a distance and fire her torpedo into the middle of a convoy 
with every chance of success. A defensively armed merchant 
vessel of good speed should rarely, if ever, be caphircd. If 
the submarine conies to the surface to overtake and attack 
with her gun, the merchant vessel’s gun will nearly always 
make the submarine dive, in which case the preponderance 
of speed will allow of the merchant ship escaping.” 

The author or draughtsman of this pamphlet seems to 
have recorded the collective opinion of the Admiralty with 
some accuracy, for the minutes of those high officials who were 
more particularly concerned with the defence of trade are all 
expressive of the same, or nearly the same, view. The 
Director of the Trade Division had recently stated in a minute 
upon a paper circulated to him ; “ The question of convoy 
has frequently been gone into, but experience, so far, has not 
justified its existence outside the Mediterranean.” The 
Director of the Operations Division suggested on the same 
papers that the question was one of expediency rather than of 
principle, and that if more destroyers were available they 
might usefully be employed on convoy duties in the Medi- 
terranean. Admiral Duff, who was now the Director of the 
Anti-Submarine Division which had been constituted at Sir 
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control is not exercised in the same manner as i lie State control 
of railways, which operates through coinniittees of liaison, 
assembled in distant board-rooms. It is an outward and 
visible control which affects the merchant s('anian and his 
officers in their daily lives, _ *vhich disturbs their most deep- 
seated and traditional habits. Asul above the masters and 
men, all the land staff of the great companies from clerk to 
manager come under the dominion of orders issued by the 
State and its officers. It was obvious that a measjire of eontrol 
so embracing and rigid cottld not be institutc^d by a mere 
decision in high places. Long consuItafJou between the naval 
and shijjping authorities must precede it. But when, as a 
first preliminary, Admiral Jellieoe assembled a conference of 
experienced ship captains at the Admiralty, and after describ- 
ing the dangers of the position to them, asked them to give 
him their views upon convoy, they presented him with a list 
of difficulties which no seaman could treat lightlj>". If convoys 
were instituted, the merchant captains mul their officers w’ou'ld 
have to manoiuvre and keep stati<m in regular formation. 
Those present stated unanimously that this would be quite 
impossible. Their best officers had long ago joined the naval 
forces; their ships \vere not iilteil with the mechanical 
appliances necessary for making such nice ndjuslments in 
speed as witc necessary for ships manmnvring in formation. 
Connections between bridges and engine-rooms were crude and 
primitive; even if they were improwxl, the engine-room 
controls were not of a kind which would enable the engineer 
officers to change the ships’ speed by a few' revolntions. They 
would much prefer to sail alone, and were of opinion that, in 
any case, not more than tw'o ships could usefully sail in 
conmany. 

In addition to all this, .ships sailing in convoys would be 
exposed to special risks against which provision would have 
to be made beforehand. First, and most important, the 
institution of a convoy system would involve loss of carrying 
power, in that vessels would complete fewer round voyages 
in the year. Some estimate of the delays, some preparation 
for reducing them had obviously to be made beforehand ; and 
this estimate, these preparations, could only be made by 
long consultation with port authorities upon such highly 
technical matters as “ turn round ” loading and unloading. 
Again, whatever additional protection might be given by armed 
escorts, it was obvious that ships in convoy would be very 
much exposed to attack during and immediately after the 
act of dispersal. The danger might conceivably be overcome 
by heavy concentKatiom m patrol craft at the points of dis- 
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persal; but this would involve considerable administrative 
preparation and consultation with the local senior oflicers. 
Finally, it could not be doubted that the enemy would open 
an intensive mining campaign against what might be called 
the strategic points of a convoy ^system. The ports at which 
convoys collected, the points at which they dispersed, the 
coastal routes along which they would move, all would hence- 
forward be mined with enei'gy and determination. 

But the dominant difficulty was one agiiinst which, no 
provision could be made, for it was contingent upon the 
politics of a great neutral country. According to the strict 
and literal law of nations, a belligerent Power may assemble 
a convoy in a neutral port. But statesmen, who are not 
bound to treat these matters as mere questions of law, -may 
refuse to allow their ports to be used for such a purpose — on 
the ground that it will attract foreign combatants to their 
national waters. Even though they do not forbid it out- 
right, they can raise such administrative difficidtics that the 
work of collecting and routcing a convoy from a neutral 
harbour becomes almost impossible. The attihuh^ which 
the American Government would adopt seemed donhli'ul. 
Even when they had broken off dq)lomatie relations with 
Germany, they were .still neutral. The Pn'sideiit on 
February 8 announced that he Imped to remain so. Their 
active or passive opposition might make tlic whole svstem 
unworkable. 

The position at the end of January was, IhercfiUT, that 
certain influential moml)ers of the Admiralty Staff strongly 
doubted whether a convoy .system would materially reduce 
merchant shipping losses; and that Admiral JellnaK' was 
withholding a linal decision until the known <iiilieiiUi{‘s and 
obstacles had been further examined, and until the .VnuTicati 
attitude became dearer. 

But the time available for examining diffieullics was 
rapidly running out. On February 1, 1917, in acctjrdancc 
with the German Emperor’s commaml, the unrest rid (ul V- 
boat campaign began. 

The losses — already alarming — rose sharply in the first, 
week of the new camjniign; and Mr. Lloyd George saw at 
once that the country ami the allianee wnuki short Iv he in 
danger. His duty was not <lonbtful. As Prime i^litusti-r of 
Great Britain he was responsible for the eojuluet of the war: 
he must, therefore, at once examine all tJie plans of the naval 
authorities and convince himself anti his colleagues that the 
best method of thwarting the danger had been adopted. 
Mr. Lloyd George was not persuafied tiiat fciie problem at issue 
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was intrinsically different from any question of major strategy. 
He believed that it could be stripped of its load of supple- 
mentary questions — ^%vhich nobody but an expert can examine 
— and that, when reduced to its essentials, it would bo found 
to be a plain question whiclj. a man of knowlcdg(^ and good 
judgment can resolve. On February 1 8 , therefore, he conferred 
informally with Sir Edward Carson, Admiral .Tollicoe and 
Admiral Duff. The line of thought on which he wislu'd to test 
naval opinion is set forth in a paijer containing some suggestions 
for anti-submarine warfare, which had been prepared for him 
by Sir Maurice Hankey two days before, and was now read to 
the members of the conference as a basis for discussion. The 
following paragraphs are here given at lengtli, as the clearest 
and -most authentic account of the rcasoiring which enabled 
the War Cabinet to sustain their constitutional part in the 
conduct of the war; not as technical experts, but as respon- 
sible leaders bringing in their powers at the decisive moment 
to carry forward and support their high executive ofOeers. 

“ The situation created by the enemy’s adoption of un- 
restricted submarine warfare threatens to become so serious 
that the Admiralty will surely not resent the suggestions of an 
outsider, who, though well placed as an onlooker, can lay no 
claim to be a practical expert in combating tins form of 
attack. The ideas in this Memorandum, therefore, are put 
forward in no critical or aggi-essivc spirit, hut in the liope that 
some part of them at least may contribute towards the con- 
structive anti-submarine policy of the Admiralty. 

“ The general scheme submitted below eutails ultimately 
an entire reorganisation of the Admiralty’.s present scheme 
of anti-submarine warfare, although it rnight, itr the first 
instance, be adopted experimentally on a smailci- scale. It 
involves the substitution of a system* of scientifically organised 
convoys, and the concentration on this service of the whole 
of the anti-submarine craft allotted to the protection of our 
trade routes, excepting only those vessels devoted to the anti- 
submarine service of our main fleets. It further involves the 
concentration on to the convoy system of every means of 
anti-submarine warfare — ^the gun, the submariiie, the net, 
the depth charge, the mortar, the hydrophone, and wireless 
telegraphy. It aims at the effective utilisation of the slow'er 
as well as of the faster anti-submarine craft for the convoy 
system, and it contemplates ultimately the provision of 
special salvage and life-saving craft and plant to accompany 
the convoys.^ The Memorandum also contains suggestions 
for investigations of a technical character for combating the 
submarine, which may or may not be entirely new. 
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Objections to the Convoy System 

“The objcctioiiis to the convoy system have more than 
once been developed before the late War Committee and the 
present War Cabinet, and unquestionably the bulk of the best 
naval opinion has up to now baen against it. 

“ It has been pointed out that the convoy provides an 
immense target for the enemy’s attack. Unless one fast 
escort is provided for each ship the enemy mei’cly selects a 
vessel that is unescorted and sinks it at sight. It would not 
be possible to provide fast craft to escort a mass of merchant 
ships. Moreover, the speeds of the ships varj’, and the convoy 
must go rather slower than the speed of the slowest ship in 
order to leave a margin in hand for station-keeping. Hence, 
the faster vessel loses the advantage she would otherwise 
obtain from her speed. Moreover, the merchant service is 
not trained to keep station, which is only achieved in the 
navy itself by dint of long practice and experience; hence, 
the ships in the convoy would constantly straggle, and there 
would be many collisions. An objection of a different order 
is that the sudden influx into our ports of a mass of shipping 
would lead to congestion. In the same order of ideas it is 
contended that the system involves so much loss of time and 
waste of effort that it cannot be contemplated. 

“ These are formidable objections. In the earlier part of 
the war the writer recognised them to be crucial. Circum- 
stances, however, have changed, and the question arises for 
serious consideration whether some of the objections have 
not lost a good deal of force, while others are outweighed by 
the comparative failure of the present system, and whether 
means are not at hand for overcoming yet a third group of 
these objections. 

“ For example, the great curtailment in our trade which 
must be expected to follow the adoption of a drastic restriction 
of imports will render far less cogent the argument that our 
ports will become congested, and the organisation of the 
special battalions for alleviating congestion in our ports 
provides a mobile force to supplement the labour at any great 
port where a large convoy has arrived. The argument that 
tirne is wasted has also lost much of its force, as, under the 
existing system, the adoption of devious routes, and the 
frequent closing of our ports, have already involved very great 
delay. The adoption of the principle of nationalisation of 
shipping and shipping personnel will enable the Admiralty 
to enforce the necessary discipline on merchant skippers, and 
to ‘ dilute ’ the merchant service with officers to tram them in 
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keeping station. In this war far more cjomplicatcd technical 
matters than station-keeping have been tanglit on a gigantic 
scale to less responsive material than the nu'ivhant seamen, 
both in inilitaiy and munitions matters. 'Fhc ol)jeetiou ba.sed 
on speed can be surmounted partly by excluding the really 
fast vessels from the convoy tsystem, and partly l)y a rough 
grouping of vessels of approximately equal spt'(>d. Morcovea*, 
this objection is compensated by the fact th.‘i.t tlic more 
valuable vessels and cargoes can be placed in the sah-r portion 
of the convoy surrounded and screened by less vahuible. ships. 
The dilliculty of providing large enough escorts can probably 
only be surmounted by eai'eful organisation ; by reorganising 
the existing distribution of anti-submarine cruft; l)y grouping 
these vessels according to their speeds, sea-going qualities, 
armament, etc. ; and by devoting the greater part to escort 
duty, allotting them according to their suitability, to long- 
distance convoys, short sea- voyage convoys, or coastal 
convoys. 

The Objections io ilw Ea'isting System 

“ Before describing in detail the new proposals for convoys, 
some remarks on the weaknesses of the existing system lor the 
protection of mercantile trattie may be pc'rmissibk'. It is 
desired to cmphasi.se that these are? mmlc in no critical or 
hostile spirit. They were probably tlu; best possible measures 
under earlier conditions, and they are criticist'd from the 
standpoint of a new situation difrering markeiily iVtan that 
which they were originally designed to meet. 

“ The writer has encountered some dillicnlty owing to the 
fact that he is not intimately acquainted with the existing 
system. As he understands it, the coastwise area surrounding 
these islands is divided into a number of sectors. Ti> eacli 
sector there is allotted a certain number of destroyers, patrol 
vessels, ‘ Q ’ ships, and small craft for mine-sweeping and 
anti-submarine services, each sector being under the com- 
mand of a special flag officer. As a rule, these small craft do 
not operate outside their own sector, though a redistribution 
of them is made from time to time by the Admiralty. The 
operations in these sectors are co-ordinated by a* special 
Department of the Admiralty, but there is no Inspector- 
General, and it would be difficult to appoint one without, to 
some extent, weakening the authority and responsibility and 
hampering the initiative of the Naval Commandcre-in-Chief 
on the coast of Ireland, Devonport, Portsmouth, Dover, the 
Nore, and Rosyth, in whose commands the several sectors are 
situated. The writer is ignorant as to whether orders to the 
* # # 
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sectors are transmitted direct from the Admiralty or through 
the Naval Commander-in-Chief. 

“ Some corresponding arrangement is made by the French 
Admiralty along the French coast. 

“ Outside the coastal areas the protection of the trade 
routes is understood to be under the command of the Senior 
Naval Officers on the various stations. The special forces 
under their control for anti-submarine work on the high seas 
are understood to be confined practically to the ‘ Q ’ sloops, 
which are, in fact, decoy vessels of an ingenious type, but they 
are few in numbei’, and for their success depend mainly on 
meeting the submarine on the surface. In the narrow waters 
of the Mediterranean there are considerable numbers of 
destroyers (about to be reinforced by two Japanese flotillas) 
and other small craft. 

“ Even if the number of small anti-submarine craft 
(understood to amount to 3000 or 4000 vessels) is so great that 
a certain degree of control can be exercised in coastal waters, 
it is clear that the deep-sea routes accessible to the modern 
sea-going submarine are so extensive that they can be only 
very thinly patrolled, and the protection afforded, except at 
a few obligatory points of passage, such as tlie St. George’s 
Channel or the Straits of Gibraltar, is little more than nominal. 
Hence, the Admiralty has adopted the expedient of prescribing 
the routes to be followed by British and, in some instances, by 
neutral ships, and these routes, to which the patrols are 
confined, are frequently changed in order to puzzle the 
enemy. 

“ It is obvious that this system has many weaknesses. If 
the enemy has a properly organised system of reconnaissance 
he will soon rediscover the changed route, at the point where 
it emerges from the unavoidable points of convergence, or at 
the terminal of the trade route. Ifiacing himself on the trade 
route he has merely to await hi.s prey, possibly lying sub- 
merged and trusting to the hydrophone to give him warning 
of his victim’s apiiroach. If he confines himself to the use of 
the torpedo the risks he runs are infinitesimal. He attacks 
in most cases without having to fight at all. The only pro- 
tection that the merchant vessel has is the gun (if she is so 
fortunate as to have one), her speed, and evasion by steering 
a zigzag course. In spite of these palliatives the attack of 
trade routes is a ‘ soft thing ’ for the submarine with a constant 
stream of isolated merchant ships, almost devoid of offensive 
power, to choose from. 

“How under this system we are ever to avoid losses 
limited only by the number of the enemy’s sea-going sub- 
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marines, and his output of torpedoes, it, is didicnlt to see. 
The true strategical principal would, of course, be lo intercept 
the enemy near his exits from his ports, and from the very 
first days of the war the writer has been an ardent and 
uneeasiiig advocate of the development of an unrestricted 
policy of mines, which are ‘"’the trench of the sea.’ In the 
early part of the war, however, the Admiralty was nttcrly 
unsympathetic to submarine miiiiing, with the result that, in 
the”rai(ldle of the third yea,r of the war, otir provision for 
minclaying is alxsolutcly inadequate to the needs of the 
situation. 

The Advania^cs of the Coiirnt/ Sy.slt'm 

Over the system described above the {'oin'oy system, if 
practicable, appears to offer certain voiy distinct ad\'antages. 

“ The enemy can never know the day nor the hour when 
the convoy will come, nor the route which it will take. The 
most dangoroiis and contracted passages can be passed at 
night. Routes can be selected as far as possible in water so 
deep that submarine mines eamwt be laid. The convoy can 
be preceded by minesweepers or l)y v essels lilted with para- 
vanes. The most valuable ships can be placed in Ihc safest 
part of the convoy. Neutrals, and of her unanned vessels, 
can be placed under the protection of arnusi vessels. The 
enemy submarines, instead of attacking a defenceless prey, will 
know that a fight is inevitable in which he jnay be worsted. 
All hope of successful surface attack ' would* have to be 
dismissed at once. 

“ The adoption of the convoy system would a]>pear to offer 
great opportunities for mutual 'support by the merchant 
vessels themselves, apart from the defonec provided by their 
escorts. Instead of meeting one small giin on board one ship 
the enemy might be under fire from, .say, ten guns, distributed 
among twenty ships. Each merehant'ship might have depth 
charges, and explosive charges in addition might be towed 
between pairs of ships, to be exploded eloetrically. One or 
two ships with paravanes might save a line of a do7.cn ships 
from the mine danger. Special salvage ships (alluded to later) 
might accompany the convoy to salve those ships which %vere 
mined or torpedoed without sinking immediately, and in any 
event to save the crews. 

“ Perhaps the best commentary on the convoy system is 
that it is invariably adopted for our main fleet, an<f for our 
transports.” 

Such were the suggestions which Mr. Lloyd George, 
without committing himself to them, offered to the Admiralty 
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representatives at this informal meeting. But this able 
paper, which laid the great issues of the problem so clearly 
before the Prime Minister, did not bring him and his naval 
advisers any closer together. To the Admirals the paper 
read merely like an abstract statement of strategical principle. 
They were quite prepared to admit that the principles enunci- 
ated in Sir Maurice’s paper wfjre sound; they were con- 
sidering not the prmciple itself but its practical consequences 
in the disposition of our naval forces. In any case the Prime 
Minister did not press them to give a considered reply ; for 
soon after the meeting he was entirely occupied with questions 
arising out of the great offensive which General Nivelle was 
about to conduct. 

For the next month the subject of convoy was not again 
brought up iir the War Cabinet, and the First Sea Lord’s 
reports on the submarine campaign, wMeh he made at almost 
every meeting, were little but reports upon actions between 
single ships and enemy submarines. His reply to questions 
addressed to him by the War Cabinet during March was that 
the matter was being considered. The situation was, however, 
changing ; it was dui-ing this month of March that the 
Admiralty became cognisant of certain new facts and figm’es 
which helped to clear away some of the doubts as to the 
efficacy of a convoy system, though they could do nothing to 
remove the heavy mass of obstacles and difficulties which 
was still embarrassing Admiral Jellicoe. 

During February vessels engaged in the coal trade to 
Northern France had*been organised into rough and tentative 
convoys,^ called “ controlled sailings.” By the end of 
March, therefore, the Admiralty had before them six weeks’ 
evidence of the results of the system. It was not as yet 
possible to say that this experiment justified the introduction 
of a regular system of ocean convoy; but the reduction of 
losses in a trade which had hitherto been particularly afflicted 
was decidedly impressive, and it contributed in a marked 
degree to decisions made later on. In the meantime the 
rising list of losses m the approach routes gave clear warning 
to all concerned that the present position could irot be much 
longer maintained. 

On April 3 a Conference assembled at Longhope; its 
terms of reference were strictly defined.® The officers present 
were to consider how the heavy losses recently suffered by 
ships engaged in the Scandinavian trade could be reduced. 
They reported unanimously that the Scandinavian trade 
ought to be placed in convoy. Tlie local senior officers, to 
i See post, p. 37. * See Vol. IV., p. 383. 
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whom the report was submitted, were not by any means so 
unanimous. Only one of them openly eJmllenged 1 he reconi* 
mendations, but several of the must experieiunul ollieers read 
them with considerable misgivings. Tlui opiniun that the 
escort would have to be numeriraliy I'qual, or lu'arly so, to 
the vessels escorted was still si rongly hold ; for .■\<lmiral Pears, 
at Invcrgonlon, reeommciuKhl that nui mure (han four or live 
mcrdiaut ship.s shouhl In*_ oscorlcd at. n lime. Admiral 
Hamilton, the Comma ndcr-in-Chief nl Hiisyth, siippuricd the 
rccommeudatums, but :i(hled tlud Ihe arrangiuiienls could 
not be kept secret, and that sooner <ir laier Iho eueniy would 
raid the convoy in strength. Admiral Stuart. Nicholson, at 
(irimsby, however, stated fhal: In' emdd mvt (aulorsc the 
Conference’s recommendations. “■ IVrsonally,” he wrote, “ I 
am in favour of individual escort hy single trawler of the more 
valuable ships, the rest proceeding independently, and 
destroyers being used to patrol the trade route.” Admiral 
Stuart Nicholson repeated Admiral llamilton’s warning about 
raids iu almost identical language. Admiral Beatty ex- 
pressed no disagreement with llie Conference’s findings in his 
covering letter, and lie drew altenliun to tlu' importance of the 
question under discussion. 

Whilst these uilieers were ilrartiiig I heir ('ndorseinonts or 
reservations to the findings of the Longliope Conft'renee, the 
Ainerieaii President had sissemhled Congress, and had declared 
war against tlernumy {April (5), In ehxpieut ami impressive 
words he proclaimed that the Uniteil States wonltl wage war 
by land and by sea with all the energy of which they were 
capable, and with all the means in tlieir power. 

The paper.s on the Coidcrenec at Longhope rcaclietl the 
Admiralty on April 11, and were at once examined hy all the 
officers concerned. The subject-matter of the papers was 
relevant only to the proposal uiulcr rc\1cw : the advi.sability 
of placing trade under convoy betwet.‘n Great Britain amt 
Scandinavia. Admiral Huff was prepared to accept the 
recommendations of the Longhope Conference for the time 
being on account of certain peculiarities iir the Scandinavian 
trade; for he wrote, in one part of his minute: “It is 
realised that in at any rate two respects the convoy .system is 
particularly applicable to the Scandiaaviun trath';* one is the 
shortness of the m|;ht during the summer moisUis, and the 
other, the vessels using this route being very nmdi of the same 
speed.” Admiral Jellieoe endorsed the findings of the Con- 
ference and gave orders that the “ sy.stem whs to be tried, 
and a report sent fortnightly on its working.” In the mean- 
time our losses continued : they were too heavy to be endured 
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in silence. We have already noted ^ that on April 28, when 
the War Cabinet had before them Admiral Jellicoe’s ex- 
haustive survey of the measures in force for combating sub- 
marine attack, the convoy system was still under consideration 
at the Admiralty, and therefore was not submitted to the 
Cabinet as a possible remedy. The Prime Minister did, how- 
ever, raise the question on that ocihasion and quoted the views 
of Admirals Beatty and Sims. Admiral Jellicoe replied that 
the matter was under consideration ; one of the chief obstacles 
to adopting such a scheme was the shortage of torpedo boat 
destroyers. There -was some prospect of American dcstroyens 
being sent to assist us, and six had already been ordered to 
leave for this country. A much larger number would, how- 
ever, be necessary before any scheme of convoy could be 
introduced. The trial of the convoy system by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Grand Fleet, had not been altogether 
successful.^ Two vessels in separate convoys had already 
been torpedoed and sunk. 

Some members of the War Cabinet seem to have felt, 
and Lord Curzon pointed out, that without a more general 
survey than had hitherto been presented to them they could 
not be in a position to grasp and review the situation. The 
War Cabinet therefore asked for further figures as to the 
Admiralty’s estimate of future losses, the present and pro- 
spective food situation, and the absolute minimum of imports 
essential to the Allied armies ; and they adjourned the dis- 
cussion until later in the afternoon. 

On resumiiig, atte'ntion was particularly directed to the 
following points : (i) the increasingly heavy losses of merchant 
ships, (ii) the necessity for the provision of patrol vessels, 
(iii) the failure of our mining policy, (iv) the necessity of 
building xip a reserve of food, (v) a proposal from the First 
Sea Lord for the building of mammoth unsinkable ships to 
ensure our obtaining supplies during the latter part of 1918.® 
From this it seems clear that ocean convoy was still not one 
of the remedial measures suggested ; though it was, as the 
First Sea Lord has stated, still under consideration, and he 
has added later that on April 23 it was “ very nearly ” put 
forward, “ as it was obviously close to a settlement.” 

For the final reconsideration of the problem the Admiralty 
were now provided with fresh light upon one of the most 
important of their data— the difficulty of providing the 


1 Soe Vol. rV., p, 379. 

'■* He WM refeniiig to the Scandinavian convoy. See Vol. TV., j»p. 382-4, 
* The original proposal had been made by the Director of Naval Con- 
straotion, It was placed before the War Cb.binet by the First Sea Lord. 
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destroyers required. It was elcar thai a sy.slcin of oecau 
convoy must involve the employment of considerable forces 
in escort work; and in the dan^^er zone at any rate real 
security could only be guaranteed by destroyt'r.s. Yet at no 
time during 1,916 had the destroyer fore(' availabk' for all 
purposes been more than barely atlequale 1o Ihe demands iqHai 
it. How then was it possible to meet a demand largely 
increased by the necessities of a. syst('m of convoy ? 

This question had for some time j>asl been exereising the 
ability and industry of the Anti-Huhmarine Division, where' 
certain officers had taken in haiui the viu'ilie'ation <»f some of 
the facts from which the diset)iiraging eonehision Inni seemed 
to be inevitably deduced. After long iin t'stigatieiu and eon- 
.sultation with tbe Ministry of Shipping tlu'y succeeded in 
revising the table of relevant fa<‘ls with striking result. 
They proved, in effect, that the supposeti inijmssibility of 
providing sutlicient escort was deduced from a miscalculation 
of the number of voyages requiring }>roteetion in the ocean 
trades. The mistake had arisen in this way. With a view 
to discouraging the enemy, the figures showing the number of 
arrivals and departures of ships in the weekly statement 
published by the Atimiralty hud been made to inelude the 
repeated calls of all coasters and short sea traders of tiOO tons 
and upwards; and by' this method the ligurcs had been 
swollen to about 2500 voyages a week each way. Hut inas- 
much as the average number of xoyages made weekly by 
British ocean-going ships (KiOO Ions grf)ss and upwards) 
had in time of peace been imder 200' each way’,' a careful 
investigator well acquainted with .shipping was bound to find 
that the published return had no real signilii'HUce as regards 
the essential trades. The Ministry of Shipping had produced 
figures showing the actual aiTivals and departures in the 
oceMi trades to be between 120 and 140 each week. This 
revision of the figures, carried out mainly by Commander 
R. G. Henderson, was now in Admiral Duffs hands, and no 
doubt assisted in some degree towards the approaching 
settlement. 

The position with regard to destroyers was this. Se\'enty 
or more would be required as escorts if a really comprehensive 
convoy system were introduced. There were at the moment, 
some 279 destroyers in Home waters, and of these, l)etwcen 
twenty and thirty could be immediately employed in convoy 
duties. If it were decided to institute a system, destroyer 
assets would therofore be about forty units short of destroyer 
liabilities. But it was agreed by everybody that the Atlantic 
i Saltat, AUM Shipping/ Control, p. 123. 
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trade could only be grouped into convoys and placed under 
escort by degrees, and that some months would go by before a 
complete and embracing convoy system could be instituted. 
How the deficit could be made good was still uncertain. 
There was, however, a promise of American assistance, and 
the British shipyards would pr<ibably deliver about fifteen 
new boats by the end of July. All that could be said, there- 
fore, was that the immediate call could just be met, and that 
if every available unit were allocated ruthlessly to the con%my 
orgaiaisation, as it developed and expanded, then it was just 
conceivable that the necessary number would be collected. 
If, however, the provisional estimate of the destroyers re- 
quired proved to be too low, the future was dark indeed. 

The time was now come, in the opinion of the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues, when a closer examination of all possible 
methods was necessary, even if it involved a critical survey of 
the naval administration itself. On April 25 the War Cabinet 
once more discussed the situation and decided that the Prime 
Minister should visit the Admh’alty, to investigate all the means 
at present used in anti-submarine warfare, on the ground that 
recent inquiries had made it clear that there was not sufficient 
co-ordination in the present efforts to deal with the campaign. 

But before he arrived, the deeision, which both lie and 
his Cabinet colleagues so ardently desired, had been taken. 
On April 26 Admiral Duff sent a paper to Admiral Jellicoe 
with the following minute : “ It seems to me evident that 
the time has arrived .when we must be ready to introduce a 
comprehensive scheme of convoy at any moment. 

“ The sudden and large increases of our daily losses in 
merchant ships, together with the experience we have gained 
of the unexpected immunity from successful submarine attack 
in the case of the French coal trade, afford sufficient reason for 
believing that we can accept the many disadvantages of large 
convoys with the certainty of a great reduction in our present 
losses. 

“ Further, the United States having come into the war 
eliminates some of the apparently insuperable difficulties to 
a comprehensive scheme of convoy, 

“ The number of vessels roughly estimated in the attached 
paper as the minimum necessary for escort work is large, but 
the necessity of further safeguarding our food supply is 
becoming vital. 

“ The attached paper is merely an outline proposal giving 
certain figirres to enable a decision to be given as to whether 
the scheme is to be proceeded with and worked out in detail. 
“ The work will be heavy, and if approved, I suggest the 
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appointment of a Captain for tlic special pin'jiosc, in Ihe first 
place to work out the scheme and uf!rr\vards to superintend 
its practical application.” 

The paper attached to this minulo coniained a detailed 
examination of the volume of trade to he cscoidcd and of the 
cruisers and destroyers nece,ssary for the inirposo. The First 
Sea Lord approved the minute on the hdUnving day. 

Seen in retrospect, Admiral JelUeoc’s decision stands out 
dearly, even dramatically, as one of the most important of the 
war. The choice involved perhaps 1 he hea viest res}»onsibility 
ever faced by a naval chief; for it was the choice not merely 
of an alternative method of defence, but of a decisive 
tactical manoeuvre in the greatest battle in history~the four- 
year battle for the use of sea transport, in which o\ir -whole 
meteantile fleet and all that depended on it was ut stake. 
When once the decision was taken, tlic work, as we shall see, 
was put in hand with the greatest energy and ability. The 
splendid organisation for convoy work, which resulted from 
the labours of Admiral Duff, Paymaster-Captain Blanisty, 
and others, has earned tribute from our late enemy, as well as 
admiration from our own people. 


■ ' 2 ^ 

The Convoy System and Ama'ican Xnmd .Issisfancc 

The decision of the Admirally was ..very welcome to tlie 
War Cabinet. On April 80 the Prime Minister visited the 
Admiralty in pursuance of the decision of the War Cabinet a 
week before. He found that the Admiralty’s recotisideratiou 
of the convoy proposal had had a decisive result, and he 
drew up the following minute of the discussion in which their 
new attitude was communicated to him. 

“ I was gratified to learn from Admiral Duff Unit he had 
completely altered his view in rcgartl to the ndojdion of a 
system of convoy, and I gather that the First Scti Lord shares 
his views, at any rate to the extent of an experiment. Admiral 
Duff is not enamoured with the system, but a number of 
circumstances have combined to bring him to the view, which 
I believe most of my colleagues share, that, at any rate, an 
experiment in this direction should be made. One of these 
reasons is that now that the United States of Anjcrica have 
entered the war, he thinks it should be possible to find 
escorts which were formerly impracticable. Another is that 
experience has shown ths.t he cannot rely on merchant ships 
to find salvation from the submarine by zigzagging and 
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dousing their lights, and he therefore estimates these factors 
as a means of protection to a single ship lower than he 
formerly did. Moreover, as the result of an investigation in 
concert* with a representative of the shipping controller, he 
finds that the number of ships for which convoy will have to 
be supplied is more manageable than he had thought. 
Further, the losses which he last reported to me on the subject 
were not, in his opinion, sufficient to justify the adoption of 
this experiment, which, he w'arned me, might involve a great 
disaster. Now, however, he calculates that he could afford 
to lose three ships out of every convoy without being worse 
off than at present, and he therefore thinks the experiment 
justifiable. ... 

“ I much regret that some time must elapse before convoy 
can be in full working order, and I consider that the Admiralty 
ought to press on with the matter as rapidly as possible. 

“As the views of the Admiralty are now in complete 
accord with the views of the War Cabinet on this question, 
and as convoys have just come into operation on some 
routes and are being organised on others, further comment is 
unnecessary. . .. .” 

Although Admiral Jellicoc had decided to adopt a policy 
which proved itself, when established and developed, to be 
the long-sought answer to the submarine menace, he was far 
from being satisfied that the War Cabinet and the Admiralty 
were now in complete accord on this question. A compre- 
hensive convoy system could not be established by the mere 
signing of an order : the result was still a matter of expecta- 
tion rather than of certainty : the enemy’s attack was already 
organised and effective ; even if all went well there must be 
an interval of continuing loss. The danger of the position had 
been deeply engraved upon his mind, and he felt as strongly 
as ever the necessity of impi’essing it with corresponding 
force upon the Prime Minister, whose attitude seemed to 
brush aside his profound anxiety with a ready optimism. 

With this intention he had already prepared a memo- 
randiun which expressed his feeling in words of rare bluntness 
and of the utmost gravity. It is a document of great historical 
importance, and must be given here in full, because it is the 
only statement we possess, written with complete knowledge 
and the highest responsibility, of the one mortal danger which 
has ever threatened this country in war. 

First Sea Lord to First Lord 

“ I feel it my duty to place before you my considered 
Opinion that the time has arrived when |t is necessary to 
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bring home more fulljr to the Government the \^cry serious 
nature of the naval position with which avc arc now confronted. 

“ I fear that the War Cabinet is not as yet fully impressed 
with the gravity of the situation. This may bo due, in part 
at any rate, to want of sufficient emphasis in what I have said 
and written to its member!?, and on this assumption I must 
now invoke your aid, and that of the Board itself if necessary, 
to add force to my arguments and representations. 

“As you maybe aware, the only result of my efforts so far 
has been the appointment of Committees to investigate 
various features of the problem, such as the rate at which we 
can build shi^is to replace losses, the extent to which our 
shipping can be reduced without starving the country, etc., 
and I must point out with all the force at my command that 
this kind of administrative action docs nothing to grapple 
'with the vital difficulties of the situation. 

“ To begin with, all such estimates depend upon a forecast 
of our probable losses in mercantile shipping, and such fore- 
casts are utterly useless. It is out of my own or anyone else’s 
power to furnish figures with any approach to accuracy. 

“ The losses which we shall suffer depend upon such 
factors as the number of enemy submarines which are working, 
the skill with which they are disposed on our various trade 
routes, the number of torpedoes which they can carry, and 
the facilities possessed by the enemy for replacing those 
expended, the skill of the personnel, the sagacity of the officers 
of our own merchant ships, our luck in hitting off routes clear 
of submarines, our ability to intercept vessels which arc on 
dangerous routes and to divert them when the danger becomes 
apparent, weather conditions, the number of vessels which we 
are able to maintain on patrol, the rate at which we can arm 
our merchant ships with guns and howitzers, the rate at which 
W'e can fit them with mine protection, the rate at which we can 
replace our mine-sweepers, the perfection of our minefields, 
and the rapidity with which the new pattern mine can be 
manufactured. 

“ Nearly the whole of these factors are problematical, and 
no sort of accurate estimate can be given; some depend 
largely on the industry of the workmen of this country and on 
how far we may enjoy freedom from strikes. All estimates of 
deliveries of any of the new devices under manufacture have 
been falsified owing to labour difficulties, and, generally 
speaking, it is giuite impossible to foresee the date at which we 
may hope to increase the rate of destruction of the enemy 
submarines. 

“ iMl these inquiries and all this Committee work — though 
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valuable for certain pui*poses — ^falls very far short of the 
courageous and drastic action that should be applied by 
H.M. Government. 

“ For instance, I have urged time after time the absolute 
necessity that exists for reducing the number of lines of 
communication which the Navji* is called upon to safeguard 
and for increasing the protection of those lines of communica- 
tion which remain. So far the only result of my efforts has 
been increased calls upon the Navy without any sort of 
reduction of liabilities and with no appreciable increase of our 
resources. Dui-ing the last three moirths, for example, we 
have been asked to import large numbers of native labourers 
from all parts of the world and, by the recent actions of the 
enemy, we are also called upon to escort all our hospital ships 
except those in far-distant waters. 

“ The real fact of the matter is this. We are carrying 
on the w'ar at the present time as if we had the absolute 
command of the sea, whereas we have not such command 
or anything approaching it. It is quite true that we are 
masters of the situation so far as surface ships are concerned, 
but it must be i-ealised — -and realised at once — that this will be 
quite useless if the enemy’s submarines paralyse, as they do 
now, our lines of communication. 

“ History has shown from time to time the fatal results 
of basing naval and military strategy on an insecure line of 
communications. Disaster is certain to follow, and our present 
policy is heading straight for disaster. It is useless and 
dangerous in the highest degree to ignoi’e that fact. 

“ I must, therefore, advise that the Government should so 
shape its policy as to recognise that we have neither the 
undisputed command of the sea nor even a reasonable measure 
of that command. If we do not recognise this it is my firm 
conviction that we shall lose the war by the starvation of our 
people and the paralysing of our Allies by failing to supply 
them with coal and other essentials. 

“ The policy of the war must, of course, be decided by the 
Government. It is merely my duty to advise whether the 
Navy is in a position to give effect to that policy, and I have 
no desire to trespass beyond my proper functions. I feel, 
however, that, as I am addressing this serious memorandum 
to you in the hope that through you its contents may have 
some influence on the War Cabinet, I ought to indicate several 
very important matters which, in my judgment, demand 
immediate attention. 

“ I feel certain that the Navy will indubitably fail in the 
near future to satisfy the demands made ugpn it by the present 
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policy of H.M. Government unless — («) we at once withdraw 
the whole of our force from Salonica, as this is the quarter 
which taxes our resources most heavily and, from the military 
point of view, gives no promise of a successful offensive. 
Apart from all questions of seciu-ing shipping and releasing 
H.M. ships from escort work in the Salonica. area for use 
elsewhere, it is a fact on which I am bound to insist with 
great emphasis that the Navy will be imablc to meet the 
demands recently pnt forward for the removal of siek and 
wounded from this area. 

“ (b) We realise that wc cannot continue to briiig rein- 
forcements of troops into this country unless they are c(.uivoycd 
in ships carrying other essentials from the Colonic>s, such as 
food, etc., as we cannot afford to provide tlie necessary 
escorting ships. 

“ (c) The policy of importing labour is at once abandoned 
for the same reason. 

“ (d) The import of everything that is not essential to the 
life of the country is ruthlessly and immediately stopped. 

“ If the Government will deal at once with these proposals 
a certain quantity of tonnage will be nteased, and, as it 
becomes available, should be devoted entirely to the import 
of food-stuffs until we have placed this country in a position 
to withstand the siege to which it is about to be subjected. 

“ The release of the transporting, escorting and eoru’oying 
vessels now devoted to the purposes named above will also 
assist in providing pi*otection for convfA’S of slaps bringing 
into this country essentials in the way of food and munitions, 
but, even with all this, we shall be very hard ])ut to it unless 
the United States help to the utmost of their ability. 

“ When with this help supplies have been received and 
the country is in a position to withstand a siege, tlien we can 
reconsider the whole position. Without some such relief as I 
have indicated — and that given immediately — the Navy will 
fail in its responsibilities to the country and "the country"itself 
will suffer starvation. 

“ (Signed) J. R. jELUCOxi. 

27th April, 1917.” 

It is clear that the writer of this ultimatum was far from 
believing that the great problem of the war had been solved, 
and that relief would inevitably and speedily follow. The 
word convoy was used, but only in the sense in which it had 
been used from the beginning of the war ; there is no reference 
to the new and comprehensive system which had just been 
decided^ upon, or to the wults which might eventually be 
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expected from it. The whole intention of the writer is to call 
for a prolonged and desperate effort of endurance in the 
immediate future. What is urged is a palliative whicli may 
avert an imminent catastrophe. The situation is not one 
which can be dealt with by setting up committees : the first 
principles of strategy must be retailed and acted on. Insecure 
communications mean disaster : if our lines of communica- 
tions are not reduced and strengthened at once, the country, 
which has hitherto knowm only an unsuccessful blockade, wil l 
have to face a siege — that is, a successful blockade : starvation. 
The Navy has been called upon to do that for which its 
resources are inadequate : wdthout some such relief it wall fail 
in its task. 

This document w'as signed by the First Sea Lord on April 
27, and sent to the First Lord that he might lay it before the 
War Cabinet. It W’as only on May 1 that the First Lord 
transmitted it to the Prime Minister, and by that time it had 
already been indirectly answ'cred. During the Prime 
Minister’s visit to the Admiralty on April 80, Admiral .Tcllicoc 
had delivered himself verbaily on the main point — the 
necessity for w'ithdrawing from the Balkans — and tlie Prime 
Minister in his minute records his intention of asking his 
colleagues to sanction this step. On the following day he 
announced to the War Cabinet that he had ari’anged for the 
First Sea Lord to accompany him to an Anglo-French con- 
ference in Paris; and there on May 4 Admiral Jcllicoe once 
more urged the wdtltdraw'al of our forces from Saloniea as the 
course most necessary for salvation. The Prime Minister 
had feared that the proposal Avould be unfavourably received ; 
but the prestige and grave sincerity of the British Admiral 
were as effective with our Allies as' they had been at home. 
Withdrawal was agreed upon : by a fortunate turn of events 
it proved afterwards to be unnecessary, but the proposal and 
the manner in which it w’as put forward are interesting as 
evidence of the relative values assigned by Admiral Jellicoe 
to the resources at his disposal in the supreme crisis. 

The ships which he hoped to recover from the Saloniea 
service for use in the importation of a national food reserve 
were about 150 in number, with an aggregate of some 400,000 
tons. Of these he was disappointed, for the importance of the 
Saloniea force increased steadily towards a decisive con- 
clusion. But a compensating gain of exactly 400,000 tons of 
shipping came in from another quarter. Within a few days of 
the reception by the First Lord of Admiral Jellicoe’s stark 
and sombre warning, a civilian Minister, Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money, laid a memorandum befoje the Kyinfie Minister con- 
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tainiug a suggestion which was eventually turned to ^ood 
effect. In his paper, which was long and highly technical, 
he analysed the existing methods of distribution of American 
food-stuffs and minerals, and came to the conclusion that the 
Entente Pou'crs could draw all their necessary supplies of 
food, minerals and fuel from’ Canada and t he Cnited States 
alone, if the United States Government would agree' to gi\'c 
demands from the Allies absolute priority over demands fi'om 
all other countries. This policy, if adopted without delay 
and carried through vigorously, would release shipping 
ordinarily employed upon longer routes, and so increase the 
total annual carrying power of the British merchant service. 
The estimate showed, in fact, that if twenty-four million tons 
out of the thirty million tons of necessary imports could be 
brought over from the United States, then 1200 vessels wfoiild 
suffice to eai’ry them. When the memorandum was written 
there were 1750 British merchant vessels employed in com- 
mercial traffic; so that even if no neutral vessels could be 
brought into the British service — which was most improbable 
— ^there wmuld still be 650 merchant ships in reserve to fill up 
the gaps created by the German submarines. Apart Irom this, 
the concentration of vital shipping upon one known route 
would very much simplify the defence problem. “We are 
tempted to imagine that some heavcn-seirt genius will show 
the Admiralty liow to destroy the submarine. 'J'he fact is 
that it is from a scientific point of view an inherently difficult 
problem, unlikely to be solved in this war. The Admiralty 
must no longer be given an impossible task. It is merely 
foolish to scatter targets about the high seas and expect the 
Admiralty to protect them. The essence of my proposal is 
to deprive the enemy of a large part of his field of action and 
so to use our ships as to give the Admii’alty a fair chance of 
saving them.” 

Although the policy which the Government was thus urged 
to adopt was one which promised to lessen the danger in 
which the country stood, its author seems to have misundor- 
stood the probable effect of his plan upon the naval side of the 
question. Ships from America approach the British Islands 
in the Fastnet-Land’s End — ^Ushant triangle where they were 
being destroyed in such numbers, or in the approach to Tory 
Island, where the destruction was also severe in proportion. 
To concentrate ships upon the North Atlantic roxitc Avould 
increase the number of ships compelled to pass through what 
had proved to be the zone of greatest danger to them. If 
Sir Leo Chiozza Money’s plan had stood alone, therefore, it 
might easily have q;iade the western approaches to the British 
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Islands a more profitable area than ever to the Gcriuan sub- 
marine commanders ; but it so happened tliat the plan fell 
in with the recent Admiralty decision to place mercluintmeu 
under armed escort. The convoy system could only be put 
into operation gradually; but its authors had always 
intended that the North Atlaniiic trade shoukl be the lirst to 
receive protection. Actually, therefore, Sir I-eo’s concentra- 
tion project would draw shipping away from the unproli'cti'd 
to the protected routes, and would effectually restrict the 
target of the German submarines, though not in the manner 
that he supposed. 

In point of fact, the Ministry of Shipping had, for months 
past, been concentrating as many ships as thc;y could upon 
the North American route; but, as the Minister pointed out, 
the rigorous, exclusive concentration that Sir Leo was urging 
could only be carried out Avith American co-operatioii, and 
this could only be obtained by the Government. 

Sir Leo Chiozza Money’s paper, and the Shipping Con- 
troller’s comment upon it, must be I’egarded as the starting- 
point of a plan which deeply affected the strategical position 
during the remaining months of the year. In Gi’cat Britain 
effect was almost immediately given to the scheme, and as 
soon as it was communicated to them, the American Govern- 
ment gave it their most energetic co-operation. Their 
rigorous system of embargoes upon all goods not intended for 
the Entente Powers automatically drew surplus American 
exports into British and Allied ships ; as the seheme ex])andcd, 
so the system of convoy expanded also ; and the final conse- 
quence of these two measures was to eusiu’c a supply of vital 
imports, and to give them adequate in’otcction. 


3 

The French Coal Trade 

We have seen that in his memorandum advising the 
adoption of a convoy system, Admiral Duff referred to the 
French coal trade as one of the instances which had inlluepecd 
his decision. He was here referring to an experiment with a 
somewhat elementary form of convoy which had given very 
satisfactory results. The coal trade betw'een Britain and 
France had been very severely attacked during the last part 
of the year 1916, and at the instance of the Fx*euch authorities 
a system of controlled sailing had been put in force on 
February 7. The traffic was distributed over three routes. 
The first — route “ A ” — ^ran between Moupt’s Bay and Brest ; 
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the second and third, “ B ” and “ C,” between Wc 3 anouth 
and Cherbourg and Weymouth and le Havre. Crossings took 
|)lace every twenty-four hours; the vessels engaged in the 
trade were either sent across in groups steaming in rough 
foi-mation and proceeding according to special route instruc- 
tions, or were escorted by armed trawlers of the Auxiliary 
Patrol. The forces allotted to escort did.y were not large; 
eleven armed trawlers protected the crossings between 
Mount’s Bay and Brest; fifteen sulFiced for the Havre and 
Cherbourg routes. That the results were satisfactory can be 
seen from the following figures ; — 
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These figures were certainly striking; to Admiral Duff 
they were a clear suggestion that Atlantic trade ivould be 
better protected if it sailed in convoys. But the suggestion 
did not yet amount to a proof. There were givat technical 
differences between the controlled sailings of the French coal 
trade and the sj'^stem of trade defence -Ihat had just been 
ordered. It could be arranged that the freighters in the coal 
trade to Prance should do most of the cross-Channel passage 
at night. It would be quite impossible for the ocean convoys 
to have any equivalent security, for they would be at least 
two days and nights in the danger area. Still, the exceptional 
immunity that the French coal trade had enjoj’ed since it had 
been _ placed under this modified sj'stem of convoy’' ivas 
certainly remarkable. During the quarter ending April 1917 
rather fewer than thirty armed trawlers had given protection 
to over 4000 cross-Channel voyages. On the Penzance— 
Brest route, which could not be traversed in a single night, 
three trawlers were generally allotted to convoys which might 
number twenty vessels. This entirely disposed of the objec- 
tion that escorts to be effective would have to outnumber 
the convoy. Figures and statistics dealt quite as decisively 
with the argument that convoys would prove exceptionally 
VTunerable. During the months of March and April German 
rabmarmes had delivered nearly two hundred attacks in the 
Channel area, only about twenty of which had been directed 
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against the controlled groups in the French coal trade. Nor 
was this difficulty merely tire effect of darkness : a consider- 
able number of the attacks upon isolated ships had been made 
at night. This successful experiment therefore suggested 
one of two conclusions, both highly favourable — either that 
the German submarine eommaijders were chary of attacking 
merchantmen sailing in groups, and under escort, or that such 
groups were difficult to find . Moreovei*, it appeared that these 
conclusions wei'e not conditioned by the strength of the escort 
or the looseness of the formation in which the convoy sailed. 


4 

The Dutch Patrol 

Of all the traffic routes, that between the Thames and 
Holland had the distinction of being the easiest to attack. 
Not only could it be raided from the Bight in an operation of 
a few hours’ duration, but also on the flank of the route lay 
Zeebrugge with its flotilla of submarines and new destroyers. 
Yet it was not till the end of June 1916 that on this specially 
vulnerable line any notable loss occurred. On the 23rd of 
that month Zeebrugge destroyers captured the British packet 
Brussels, which had made many passages unscathed, and 
which was then commanded by Captain Fryatt. Another 
packet of the same line was to leave the Hook of Holland three 
days later, and a special patrol of the 9th Flotilla from 
Harwich was sent out to safeguard her passage. The patrol 
was not an escort ; it was to keep out of sight of the packet, 
lest she should mistake our destroyers for the enemy, but it 
was to steam pai’allel with her so as to be at hand in case 
of attack. No attack developed; the packet’s voyage to 
England i^asscd without incident. From this date onward 
the Harwich Force was called upon to provide wiicnever 
possible a strong patrol off the Dutch coast, with the idea of 
surprising any German destroyers winch might come o\it of 
Zeebrugge to attack the traflic with Holland. On July 5, 
a day on wffiich no patrol happened to be out, another British 
steamer on the Dutch route was captured and its crew taken 
prisoners to Zeebrugge. Two vessels were due to leave 
Holland next day, one a railway packet and the other a 
steamer of the Dutch Batavier line. The provision of direct 
escort for the British ship presented no difficulties, and five 
Harwich destroyers sailed to meet her. But to give the 
Batavier a similar escort would confer on her the status of a 
protected convoy, and would deprive her of such precarious 
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immunity from destruction without wnrninjf as lunilrals wore 
supposed to enjoy in the submarine campaign of that period. 
The difficxilty was surmounted by the dos])atoh of live Ilarwieh 
destroyers to meet her at the Maas li^rlit vessel and un- 
ostentatiously to keep in sight of her during her passage*. As 
it happened she sailed earlior than the appointed time and 
was not met till she had completed half lu'r voyage : but the 
case is of special interest, since she was the first Dutch vessel 
to receive escort, discreet though it was, from British na\-al 
forces. 

In pursuance of an agreement made with the Dutch 
agricultural interests, a large amount of food which had 
foi'merly been sent to Germany was allocated to England, 
and the number of passages of ships employed to transport 
this food was proportionateljr increased. To ballk* submarines 
the vessels crossed at night. It was naturally anticipated 
that ships carrying away from Holland food which had been 
diverted from Germany would be a special tai’gct, probablj' 
for destroyer attack, and the Harwich Force was ordered to 
patrol whenever the ships made the passage. Ijate on 
July 19 the Admiralty leai*ned that Gei-man destroyers were 
off the Hook of Holland. Commodore Tyrwhitt was at sea 
with the patrol on the Dutch coast; he was warned of the 
enemy’s presence, but since no mooting took ]>lace it is prob- 
able that the German desti’oyers had gone home by the time 
he received the Admiralty’s message. Three days later, 
when he was out again oxr this patrol, he nict .and cJigagcd a 
few enemy destroyers, driving them off and securing the safe 
arrival of all the mei’chant vessels on pass,age. 

This special protection of Britisli ships on the Dutch 
passage steadily and rapidly grow into a definite routine known 
familiarly as the Beef Trip*. ' Before the end of July 1916 the 
arrangements took the form of a convoy with escort.'* On 
Jidy 26, five British vessels left the Hook of Holland in 
company, with orders to follow a certain I'oute, eight other 
ships proceeding from the Downs at the same time along the 
same route reversed ; the eastbound convoy was escorted to 
Dutch waters and the westbound brought back from there, 
each convoy having a direct escort of one light cruiser and 
four destroyers, while a similar force patrolled at the Schouwen 
to tackle any destroyers which might come out from Zee- 
brugge. Thpeeforward British steamers to and from Holland 
passed only in convoys. These were arranged at intervals of 
two or three days and consisted of four to nine ships, the 
westbound convoy leaving Holland at the same time as the 
f ' *■ The^oiders of Julypl deeozite iihe group of stcaweiB as a “ conToj*,” 
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east bound passed the North Hinder light vessel; and the 
escort of these frequent convoys was one of the principal 
activities of the Harwich Force. 

The convoys crossed at night, a measure intended to give 
the maximuni amount of difficulty to any attacking force. 
These night crossings had their disadvantages, however — the 
ships in the convoys were apt to straggle from their differ- 
ences of speed. One particularly slow vessel, the Orient, was 
frequently the subject of adverse comment by the commanding 
officers of the escorts, who pointed out that she either had to 
be permitted to act as a drag on the other ships or else had 
to be frirnished with an individual escort, thus robbing the 
whole convoy of part of its protection. In spite of the firm 
conviction of the escort officers that \l\c Orient was bound to 
be torpedoed before long, it was not she that became the first 
loss after this convoy system had been inaugurated. The 
Colchester was another Gi'eat Eastern Railway steamer 
similar to the Brussels, whose captiue had led to the routine 
convoying of the traffic with Holland. On September 21 she 
was one of an castbound convoy of four ships which had 
order's to pass seven miles to the nort.hward of the Noi'th 
Hinder at 10.0 p.m. There the escorting destroyers would 
wait to pick them up and escort them to Dutch tcrritor’ial 
waters. The night vns very dark but of unusual clearness. 
At the appointed time the waiting destroyers saw only two 
steamers eastbound. They refrained from making signals 
in order not to attract the enemy’s attention; but since the 
well-known Colchester had not ari'ived, two of the destroyers 
remained at the rendezvous to wait for her and the other 
ship. Neither appeared : in fact, the last had not sailed. 
But of the Colchester's fate nothing was known till the 23rd, 
when Wolff’s Bureau I'eported that she had been taken into 
Zeebrugge during the night of September 21-22. 

The loss of the Colchester led to a radical change in the 
convoy routine. A new set of orders was issued by Com- 
modore Tyrwhitt on October 5. The principle of direct 
escort was" abandoned. The passage was made entirely in 
daylight. Eastbound traffic passed the Nox'th Hinder at 

10.0 a.m. and westbound ships left the Hook of Holland at 

7.0 a.m. The whole of their route w'as divided into eight 
sections, and during the passage of the merchant vessels each 
of the eight sections was occupied by a destroyer zigzagging 
at fifteen knots. Thus the method of “ convoy ” was super- 
seded by the method of “ patrolled routes.” But this lasted 
only a month. In November the system of directly escorting 
a convoy was reinstated, with the slight modification that 
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the four escorting destroyers were to spread themselves so 
that the leading destroyer should be on the beam of the leading 
merchant vessel and the last destroyer on the beam of the last 
ship. 

The security resulting from this routine convoy system 
had the effect of increasing the size of the groups escorted 
twice a week. The convoys of November 27 consisted of 
eight eastbound and eleven -westbound ships. To the. relief 
of the escort officers the slow old Orient was no longer on this 
trade ; there -were other sliips nearly as slow, but they made 
the passage time after time without being attacked. From 
the inauguration of convoys to Holland in July 1910 to the 
outbreak of “ um-estricted ” warfare in February 1017, the 
only loss i-ecorded tvas that of the Colchester. 


5 

American Reinforcements 

We have seen that the prospect of American naval 
assistance and harbour facilities had influenced the Admiralty 
in their recent decision. Admiral Jellicoe had referred to it 
in the memorandum which he laid before the War Cabmet 
on April 23, and Admiral Duff had mentioned it as one of the 
reasons for his proposal of a system of convoy on April 20. 
Arrangements had not at that date gone very far, but the 
few decisions taken gave hope that Amei'ican co-operation 
-would be free and ungrudging. The Admiralty were there- 
fore Justified in reckoning upon it when making new plans 
for the conduct of the naval campaign. 

As far back as March 23 the Admiralty had cabled to the 
British Naval Attache in Washington, to tell him that he 
might henceforward communicate the Admiralty’s view's to 
the authorities in the Navy Department, w'henever his advice 
was asked for. In particular, he was informed that the 
Admiralty were prepared to base a force of destroyers on the 
south-west coast of Ireland, to operate against enemy sub- 
marines and protect trade. 

At about the same time that the British Naval Attach^ 
received^ these instructions, the American Government itself 
moved in the matter. In the latter part of March 1917, 
Admiral Sims, who was then serving as President of the Naval 
War College at Newport, was summoned to Washington, told 
that war with Germany was imminent, and ordered to 
proceed to London as rapidly and secretly as he could. His 
ordem were to “ study tne.naval situation and learn how we 
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could best and most quickly co-operate in the naval war.” 
He reached England on April 9, and interviewed Admiral 
Jellicoe on the '’following day. America had declared war 
on April 6 and there was no longer any reason for reserve or 
secrecy. 

Admiral .lellicoe seems to hi|\'e described the position to 
Admiral Sims in the same way that he described it later on 
in his memoi’andum to the War Cabinet : the losses in our 
merchant fleet were so serious that they could not be borne, 
and the first and most urgent need was for destroyer rein- 
forcements in the Queenstown command. In addition, the 
Admiralty desired the American navy to strengthen our hold 
on the Older routes liy establishing a flying squadron in the 
Atlantic to hunt for raiders, by keeping squadrons off the 
south-east coast of America, the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
west coast of America as far as Panama ; and by maintaining 
another squadron in China to look after Allied interests in 
the Far East. In the matter of the blockade, the American 
Government was asked to institute special examination of 
neutral vessels loading in the United States. 

The actual facts of the submarine campaign were a revela- 
tion to Admiral Sims ; he had never imagineil for an instant 
that the situation of the Allies was so critical, and he lost no 
time in cabling two very serious reports to the Navy Depart- 
ment. He accepted tlie Admiralty’s view without demur; 
the submarine campaign was the deciding factor of the war, 
and the decisive theatre of the campaign Avas the “ focus 
of all lines of communication in the Eastern Atlantic.” He 
therefore urged that the Navy Department should immedi- 
ately send as many dcstroyei-s and anti-submarine craft 
as could possibly be spared. The destroyers were to be 
based on Queenstown and have an advanced base at Bere- 
haven; the anti-submarine craft Avere to set ui? an inshore 
patrol. In order to o\'creome any possible opposition 
or reluctance on the part of the NaA^y Department, Admiral 
Sims added a detailed criticism of the suggested alteimtives 
which were then being discussed in Londoir and (presumably) 
in Washington. With regard to convoy he unreservedly 
accepted the Admiralty’s vIcaa' that it was impossible — the 
High Naval Command had not at that date changed their 
opinion — and that the project of sealing up the entrances 
to the German rivers was equally impracticable. Finally, 
remembering, probably, hoAV much the popular clamour for 
protection of the American coasts had tied the hand.s of the 
naval authorities during the Spanish war, Admiral Sims 
refuted the notion that the German submarine campaign was 
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likely to spread into the Western Atlantic. “ llio evidence 
is conclusive that, regardless of any enemy diversions such as 
raids on our coasts or elsewhere, the critical area, in which 
the war’s decision will be made, is in the Eastern Atlantic. 
. . . The known number of enemy submarines, and tlieir rate 
of construction, allowing libe-ral faeten-s for errors of informa- 
tion, render it inevitable that the main suimuu'inc effort 
must continue to be concentrated in the a.I)o\ c criti(*al area. 

. . . From consideration of the aliovc, and all other essential 
information available, it is apparent that the enemy could not 
disperse his main submarine campaign into other quarters 
of the globe without diminishing results in this and all 
areas. ...” 

Meanwhile conferences had been taking place in the 
United States. On April 10, Admirals M. E. Browning 
and Grasset, the Allied Commanders-in-Chief of the North 
American and West Indies Station, met the American naval 
authorities at Hampton Roads. After a preliminary dis- 
cussion they went on to Washington, and a conference was 
held in the Navy Department buildings, with Mr. J. Daniels, 
the Secretary to the Navy, acting as Chairman. In his 
opening remarks Mr. Daniels said that the American navy 
wished to co-operate with the Allies “ to the utmost of its 
power,” and both he and the American Admirals made good 
their promise. On April 13, Admiral Urow'uing cabled to 
London that the Americans had pi'actiealiy undertaken to 
carry out all the suggestions made to them. A squadi'on was 
to be kept in constant readiness to act against raidci's. An 
East Coast of America Squadron would be equipped and sent 
out as soon as possible ; the United States navy w'ould look 
after the west coast of North America from the Canadian to 
the Columbian boundary, and would supervise and patrol the 
Gulf of Mexico; also, the United States China Squadron 
would remain in the Pacific. 

On April 24 Mr. Balfour arrived in America with a 
Mission, composed of Lord Cunliffe, who was commissioned to 
deal in questions of finance, Mr. Layton, the representative 
of the Ministry of Munitions, Mr. Anderson, the Chairman of 
the Wheat Commission, General G. T. M. Bridges, and Admiral 
Sir D. R. S. de Chair. The members of the Mission were made 
the guests of the American nation, and received the same 
assurances of whole-hearted, unstinted assistance that had 
been given to the naval Commander-in-Chief. All the United 
States Government asked for was a candid explanation of the 
problems involved in mobilising the national resources . They 
were ready to acj; drastically on all matters relating to the 
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blockade of Germany. Their representative undertook to set 
up an Exports Control Committee, with a Licensing Bureau 
subordinate to it, and they undertook to be guided by the 
British War Trade Intelligence Department in all matters 
relating to evidence against consignees and I’ations for neutral 
States," but not themseh'es to publish or issue a. statutory 
blacklist. 

The Americans acted very promptly on the immediate 
question of destroyer reinforcements. _On May 4 the 8th 
Division, composed of six destroyers, arrived at Queenstown ; 
they were followed, on the 17th,' by the 9th Division; and on 
the 24th by the Gth.^ The Queenstown command thus 
received an important reinforcement of eighteen destroj'crs, 
two months after America had declared war. 

These reinforcements made it possible to redistribute 
the naval forces in the Irish area. The northern approach 
route, wdiich closes the Irish coast near Tory Island, had been 
only weakly protected since the submarine campaign began ; 
and the Admiralty were anxious to strengthen the defence. 

On May 4, therefore, all “ E ” class submarines in the 
Queenstown command were ordered north to Lougli Swilly, to 
operate along the parallel of 55” N. between the meridians of 
11° and 13° W.; and on what Avas known as the exit route 
between the 10th and 12th meridians. Later, this submarine 
patrol W’as reinforced by four dcstroyei’s from Queenstown. 
Also, the Admiralty appointed Rear-Admii’al P. S. Miller to 
take charge of the northern division of the Irish Command 
(May 18), which was created to relieve the growing pressure of 
work upon Queenstown. 

These measm*es Avcrc supplemented by another Avhich 
affected the anti-submarine campaign in tfie Channel. The 
air patrols of the coastal routes Avei'e now recognised l o be an 
exceedingly important item iir otir system of defence. On 
the French side there were air .stations at Dunkirk (10 sea- 
planes, 5 pursuit planes), Boulogne (5 seaplanes), Havre 
(5 seaplanes), Cherbourg (4 seaplanes), Brest (13 seaplanes), 
each with a definite patrol zone allotted to it; and on the 
British side at Newhaven (12 machines), at Bembridge (12 
machines), at Calshot (4 machines) and at Portland (12 
machines). 

The need for co-ordinating the work of these two organisa- 
tions was obvious; and, at the instance of Commander 

* 8th Division : WadmcorlJi, Conyngham, Porter, WainwrigM, MacDovgall, 
Davis. 

9th Division : JRowan, Casein, Ericsson., Tucker, Winslow, Jacob Jones. _ 

Cth Division : Cnahing, Sampson, BenJmn, Nidiol^, Cummings, O’Brien. 
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Laborde— the head of the French Naval Aviation Service 
—a conference assembled at the Admiralty on May 11. 
The limits of the British and French patrol zoiu's \v<'rc settled, 
and a common code of visual and Avireless signals was drawn 
up, in order that submarines when located in one zone should 
not be lost sight of, but shovld be followed up by the aerird 
and surface forces of any zone into whieli they might subse- 
quently enter. 

6 

TJie Flanders Bight, April-Maij, 1917 

We have already seen that naval officci-s clung tenaciously 
to the idea of checking the submarine campaign by a direct 
attack upon the Flanders coast. There could be no question 
at all that the idea was excellent, Avhether it was possible of 
execution was another matter. The defences of the Flanders 
coastline were exceptionally strong. A heavy battery (the 
Kaiser Wilhelm H) had been erected at Knocke to the east- 
ward of the Bruges canal ; one and a half miles to the w'est 
of Ostend was the Tirpitz battery ; and two moi'c were under 
construction.^ Between these* batteries the coast was 
defended by a large number of mobile and semi-mobile guns, 
trenches and machine-gun nests. Admiral Bacon did not 
thii\k that these formidable obstacles made a landing im- 
possible, and he had drawn up a detailed plan for putting 
three brigades ashore at Middelkirke, behind tlic Gerimin right 
flank. The plan had been appx■o^•cd by ihe military 
authorities, but it was not to be put into operation until the 
army had advanced to a certain predetermined line. This 
project, which was little more than a flanking movement from 
the sea against limited objectives, did not affect the ixigger 
question of attacking the two bases at Ostend and Zcs'brugge. 
To all appearances they were invulnerable : even if the shore 
defences could be temporarily mastered and a landing eflected, 
the ultimate fate of an expedition ■which could not join hands 
with the armies in Flanders could hardly be in do'xibt. The 
Germans would mass enough forces to drive the landing forces 
from the strip of coast that they had seized and mow them 
down on the Flanders beaches from their gun positions in the 
dunes. There was, none the less, one weak pf)int in this 
powerful system of defence, a weak spot which could not be 
strengthened or protected. Zeebrugge is, as its name 
implies, the harbour of Bruges — in the Walloon nomenclature 

^ Kie Kaiser WilhAm II moanted four 12-incli guns, raiigo 41,000 yards; 
the Tirpitz mounted fojir Xl-iaeh, guns, range 36,000 yards. 
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the matter is put more clearly, the place is called J3ruge.s- 
port-de-mer; but it is a seaport by artilice, not by nature. 
Continuous traliic can only be maintained bctwceii Bruges 
and its harbour by means of the locks at Zeebrugge. “ With 
these destroyed,” wrote Admiral Bacon, “ the canal would bt; 
made tidal and communieatibn with Bruges practically 
stopped.” As there could be little doubt that two 15-imfh 
shells from the monitors would wreck the lock gates, if 
they hit them, the consequences of a successful bombardment 
would be fai'-rcaching. The difficulties were, however, very 
great. Owing to the presence of the Kaiser Wilhelin battery, 
with its effective range of twenty sea miles, the bombardment 
would have to be carried out by indirect fire ; the problem 
resolved itself into that of hitting an invisible target ninety 
feet long and thirty feet wide from a distance of about 
thirteen miles. Every difficulty inherent in bombarding the 
land from the sea would thus be magnified in this particular 
operation. The direction of the target could only be found 
by a rough experiment, subject to every kind of error; the 
results of the bombardment would have to be communicated 
by aeroplanes hovering above hostile territory and engaged 
with the enemy’s air forces ; the bombarding ships being well 
within the range of the Kaiser JVillielin. battery, might be 
overwhelmed by the enemy’s fire before onr guuiire could be 
corrected by the fine adjustments necessary for hitting so 
small a target. 

Admiral Baeoir had calculated the chances of a successful 
issue with scientific detachment. “ Theoretically,” he wrote 
in a general memorandum, “ with a gun laid accurately for 
range and direction, one round in every sixty-tliree should hit 
a gate. Hence, at least 12G rounds are required to make a hit 
probable on each of two gates. As, however, the laying will 
not be so exact as with a shore gun, at least twice tliis'nuihber, 
or 252 rounds, will be rcqnix'cd.” The three monitors cajxable 
of bombarding at long range : the Erebus, Terror and Marshal 
Soult, could each fire one round per minute. The bombard- 
ment would therefore have to last at least eighty -four minutes 
for the 252 rounds to be fired. Admiral Bacon had also to 
consider whether he could legitimately incur the risk of loss 
involved in this protracted operation, carried out within range 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm batteiy. This was xxot reducible to 
an arithmetical calculatioix ; but his analysis of the chances 
of success led him to believe that if the enemy could be taken 
by surprise, and the bombardment opened before they had 
time to range and lay their guns, and if the bombarding ships 
could be well hidden by smoke sergens, than there wa^a good 
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cliance that the enemy would be unable to Ihul the range 
during the eighty-five minutes allotted to tlu^ operation. 
The question could not, however, be settk'd beforehand. 
“ Undoubtedly to break up the lock gates woultl be worth the 
loss of a monitor,” wrote Admiral Bacon, “ but the loss of 
three monitors, with the gatfes left intact, would mean that 
totally unjustifiable risks had been run. No indication, 
therefore, of my probable decision on this point can be given 
in advance.” 

The greatest obstacle to a successful issue was, however, 
that the operation could only be caiTicd out under conditions 
of wind and weather which did not occcur except at rare and 
irregular intervals. If the bombardment was to come as a 
surprise the bombarding monitors would all have to be in 
their firing positions before daybreak ; morning mists hanging 
over the target would Avreck the operation ; the tide would 
have to be running along the coast so that the anchored 
vessels would keep their broadsides towards the target. 
If the clouds Avei-e low, aeroplane spotting would be impossible, 
and the Avind would have to be in the fu’st or fourth quadrants 
in order to keep the smoke screen constantly betAveen the 
ships and the shore. A shift of Avind to the south-east or 
south-west AA^ould simply bloAv the screen across the bom- 
barding vessels. The necessary conditions, if once obtained, 
could hardly be expected to hold for any lejigth of time; so 
that there Avas little chance that an operation nearly successful 
on one day could be rencAA’-cd on the next.^ 

Three times Admiral Bacon assembled his bombarding 
squadron in the Downs and started for Zcc))rugge, and on 
each occasion a change in the weather compelled him to turn 
back. On the evening of May 11 he had again eollceted his 
squadron in the DoAvns anchorage and had issued orders for 
the operation to be carried out on the foIIoAving morning, 
but the ships began to leaAm between eleven and tAvclvc, Avhen 
it Avas still pitch dark, and there AA'as as little certainty as ever 
before that the bombardment AA’^ould take place. The first 

^ Admiral Bacon allotted forty-one ships and launches to the ojieration : 

3 15-inch monitors : Terror (S&g); Mardtal SouU andi. Erebus. 

1 12 -inch monitor ; Sir John Moore. 

2 “M” monitors: Nos. 24 and 26. 

2 destroyer leaders : Botha and Fanlhnor. 

8 destroyers (6th Flotilla): Lochinmr, Lamlrail, Lydiard, Mentor, 
Moorsom, Morris, Mermaid; Baeehorse. 

6 paddle minesweepers. 

19 motor launches. 

Commodore Tyrwhitt detached 2 flotilla cruisers (Lighlfoot and Nimrod) 
an,d 12 destroyers to assisj; and cover the operation. 
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part of tJic plan avuh a piece of preparatory Avork upon AA-liic>h 
the success of iiie Avhole operation dependctl. It Avas to lay 
a buoy in tJic bombarding- ])osition, and thcji to diseoA'cr tbe 
true bearing of tins buoy from the base of the mole. In time 
of peace thi-rc Avould haA'<> !)cei» no difficulty here : t he problem 
would haA’c been soh ed by astTOnomic and geodesic. obser\-a- 
tions ; but as neither astronomy nor geodesy <‘an lu' practised 
off an enemy’s coast, Avitliin range of a.n enemy’s batteries, 
the true bearing had to lx* obtaiiAcd by a, A’cry hazardt)us experi- 
ment. The duty Avas entrusted to t‘ommand(‘r .1 . S. G. Fraser ; 
at elcA'cn o’clock lie got under Avay in the Lochiiirar, Avith the 
Li/diard accompanying hiuA, and, after steaming for three and 
a'half hours, laid the lirst buoy, from the Lydiard, about fifteen 
miles to the north-AA'cstAA-ard of the head of tlie mole. This 
buoy AA'as intended to guide the squadron to its bombarding 
position, and Commander Fraser stayed by it until he saw 
the fleet approaching. He then steamed on to the position 
of the bombarding mark, Avhich he laid at about tAventy 
minutes to fotir. After a further Avait he turned toAA’ards 
Zeebrugge and started his difficult and risky experiment. 
His method of obtaining the true bearing, upon Avhich the 
Avhole bombardment depended for its success, Avas to steam 
right up to the mole on a. steady course and at a regular 
speed, to note down carefully hoAV the mole bore Avhen it Avas 
sighted, and from the obserA'ations thus obtained to work out 
hoAA' the bombarding ships bore from their target. He 
started at four o’clock; it w'as by then full daylight, but the 
AA'eather Avas so misty that lie could only sec a mile ahead; 
as a consequence he kncAv tliat he AA'ould ha\'e to steam almost 
to the muzzles of the German guns before he could get Ms 
bearing. As he steamed in, he heard the German anti- 
aircraft gunners open lire upon the aeroplanes Aidiich had been 
sent up from St. Pol to spot the fall of the shot. The mist 
Avas still thick, and a fcAA' minutes later he realised that the 
Lochinvar Avas in A'ery shoal Avater ; shortly afterAA-ards he saAv 
“ the loom of the mole ” quite close ahead, and turned the 
ship under her screw-s. 1'lie anti-aircraft guns AA'cre then 
heavily engaged. The Lockirivar AA^as back at the buoy at a 
quarter to Aa’-c, and Commander Fraser at once signalled 
the bearing and distance Avhich he had risked so much to 
obtain. 

MeaiiAvhile Admiral Bacon had reached his bombarding 
position. Near the buoy laid by Commander Fraser Avere the 
Erebus, the Terror and the Marshal Soult. To the north- 
north-west of them Avas the Sir John Moore, which was to be 
used as a back-aiming mark. Well to wii^ward and towards 
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the shore was the line of the motor boats anchored on a line 
of bearing, ready to loose the smoke seret'ii. 'riic destroyers 
and flotilla loaders and older monitors %\'ero stationed round 
the bombarding ships in a rough rectanglo. The Lightjhoi, 
with a group of Harwich destroyers, dctachcti on the }>rcvious 
evening, was cruising near'^'the Thornton Banks, ready to 
act as a covering force if the enemy’s dcslroycrs ottcm]>ted 
to interfere with the operation: the Nimrod and four 
destroyers were zigzagging round tlie fleet as a, sidnnarine 
screen. The paddle minesweepers with their s^\•eops out 
were dragging between the firing monitors and the Sir John 
Moore. 

Owing to the haze the squadron could not opeax fire at th(' 
scheduled time, and this threw out tlie air force aiTangements. 
The Royal Naval Air Force headquarters at Dunkirk allocated 
two spotting machines for Zeebrugge, and covered them with 
an escort of nine Sopwith planes. In addition to this, six 
fighting machines from No. 10 Squadron were sent to fly 
over the fleet and protect it against interference by Jxostile 
bombers; and a force of seven machines, taken fi'om No. 4 
Squadron, was ordei'ed to patrol the coast and light all enemy 
machines which interfered with tlie sputters. The two 
spotting machines left the ground at two o’clock; but one 
of them -was compelled to land in Holland owing to engine 
trouble : the second machine reached Zeebrugge before 
3 a.m. and xvas obliged to w'ait for neaiiy two Iwnirs bcfoi'e 
firing began. The spotting of the fall of shot upon which so 
much depended rvas thus carried out by one machine with a 
failing supply of petrol. 

The firing began shortly before five, a few minutes after 
Commander Fraser reported the bearing and distance of 
Zeebrugge mole. The first shells fell very short, and as a 
considerable number of shells did not burst, sjxolting correc- 
tions were not received for every shot ; l)ut th(' bombardment 
became very accurate after five o’clock; the Mtmhal SoiiU’fi 
twelfth round was reported as a hit, the Erebus was declared 
to have found the target with her tw-enty-sixth round. Tlie 
results of^ the Terror’s shooting w'erc rather more difficult 
to ascertain, as she was most hampered by the partial break- 
down of the spotting arrangements, owing to the failure of the 
shells. Of the 250 shells sent down, only forty-live ■were 
reported. More than that, the spotting machine was so short 
of petrol that she had to go back at half-past five ; and during 
the last half-hour the shells had to be kept on tlie target by 
estimated corrections. 

For^ the first hour th| enemy only interfered with the 
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operation by endeavouring to jam the wireless reports of the 
spotting machine and by keeping up a steady fire li;oni the 
anti-aircraft artillery ; but towards six o’clock his opposition 
began to stiffen. The seven machines of No. 4 Scpiadron left 
the ground at about five o’clock, and reached Zeebrugge about 
three-quarters of an hour later.' They were at once engaged 
by a Gcnnan squadron of more than twice their nn'mber, 
aiid a long engagement took place in the air over the scene 
of the bombardment. The aeroplanes of No. 4 Scpiadron wen* 
reinforced by some of the escort maclhnes; but tlirougliout 
the enemy overweighted aiid outnumbered them. ' The 
British formation was split up at the beginning of the action ; 
but in spite of the disadvantages under which they fought, 
our airmen got the n])pcr hand in the struggle. Five enemy 
machines were shot down, tlu-ee of which fell into the sea, 
and it was largely due to this successful action in the air that 
the squadron completed its bombardment unmolested. At 
six o’clock Admiral Bacon ordered the ships to weigh and 
the firing ceased. The Knoeke battery was Just opening fire, 
and he returned to harbour under the impression that the 
lock gates were damaged and that the operation had been 
successful. He was nearly, but not quite right. I’lioto- 
graphs taken from the air, a week later, showed tliat at least 
fifteen shells had fallen on tJie western side of the lock within 
a few yards of the gates ; on the eastern side the shot had been 
more scattered ; but fom- shells had only missed the target by 
the same tantalisingly narrow margin. ' The pump house and 
its engine escaped by a sort of miracle. The basin to the 
north of the locks had been hit and the dockyard had been 
considerably damaged ; but after as before the bombardment, 
Zeebrugge was a base from which the destroyers and sub- 
marines could operate with telling effect. The operation had 
not succeeded ; but the details of its execution remain as a 
permanent record of how the difficulties of coastal bombard- 
ment may be faced and overcome.^ 

7 

The Submarine Campaign, May, 1917 ^ 

During the month of May the results of the war against 
shipping showed that the German submarines had not been 
able to sustain the tremendous effort of the previous month. 
It was estimated that in April, 60 U, UB- and TJC-boats had 
been at work, and that the total number of days spent on 
cruise had been 660; in May these figures had fallen to 40 
^ See Map 12. • * See Map 1. * 
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and 535. The number of UB- and UC-boais had been the 
same as in April (about 24) ; but tiic number of operating 
U-boats had fallen from 25 to 16. As tlic large type of 
submarine was particxilarly allotted to th<' south-western 
approaches and the Atlantic the losses on tlie outer routes 
had been slightly less severe-»-they had Ihlk'u I'rom 101 vessels 
to 156. In the Channel the sinkings had not va.ricd (50 \-csscls 
sunk in April, 59 in May). The relaxation was thus only 
slight and the figures ivere almost as alarming as they had 
been in April. During May, 352,569 tons of British shipping 
were sunk, and the total destruction amounted to 596,62!) 
tons. The Germans had, moreover, contrived to operate 
successfully against the Spanish ore trade off the north coast 
of Spain. On the first of the month, a UB-boat appeared off 
the Cantabrian coast near Santander, where she sank the 
Portuguese steamer Barreiro. She then steamed west, and 
sank five ships off Ribadeira on the 3rd and 4th. Two days 
later she was off Gijon, where she sank two more, and on 
the 7th she was off Bilbao. The attack was renewed by a 
UC-boat, which sank four vessels between Bilbao and Coruna 
between the 25th and 28th. This attempt to interfere with 
the Spanish ore trade was an extremely serious matter. 
Spanish freighters had practically abandoned t he trade when 
unrestricted submarine war began ; and the Sjianish Govern- 
ment had stipulated that all vessels arrii ing at a, Spanish port 
to load ore must bring with them coal to the proportion ol‘ 
33 per cent, of the ore they intended to carry The German 
submarines were thus attacking a vital tralfic which W'as 
already working under great dilRcuIties ; if the German naval 
staff had been able to keep submarines off the S])anish coast 
for longer periods, there can be but little doubt that the ore 
trade would practically have ceased. 

The statistics of the losses in ocean traffic suggested that 
ocean convoy — ^the measure to which w'c were striving to 
give effect — was likely to affect the existing position coir- 
siderably. As has already been shown, the defensive system 
then in force mainly applied to outgoing traffic; incoming 
vessels were only given general instructions, because there was 
no means of closely controlling the routes and movements of 
ships which had left their ports of departure a week or ten 
days before their prival in the approaches to the British 
Isles. The list of sinkings showed that the Admiralty system 
of control had certainly kept the losses in outgoing vessels 
within limits, and that if it had been possible to take the same 
measure with regard to the import trade, the defence would 
* SeeFayle,!jSsflj^of»e TrotZe, Vol. in., p. 61. 
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have been niueli less ineffective than it still was. The llgnres 
were these : 

ATTACKS ON VE,S,SB].S IN THE NORTHERN ATLANTIC 
AND THE CHANNEL 
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It will be seen at a glance that the import trade Avas now 
five times as vulnerable as the export trade, and that the 
ratio was rising. Obviously, thei'efore, armed escort was the 
only method of protecting that part of our ocean traffic which 
could not be brought within our existing sjrstem of defence. 
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The First Convoy, May, 1917 

Meanwhile the first experimental test of tlic new Adiniralty 
policy had been carried out successfully. On April 28 the 
Admh'alty had telegraphed to the Senior Naval Officer, 
Gibraltar, informing him that it was proposed to start con- 
voys for British and Allied vessels from that port, and that 
the first convoy should sail in about ten days’ time. He was 
further infonned that such convoys should not exceed twenty 
vessels, and should not include shills of more than eleven 
knots speed, as the sea speed of the convoy \vas not expected 
to exceed seven knots. He was to be prepared to fit each 
ship of the convoy with portable telephone from fore-bridge 
to engine-room, and fog buoy casks for station-keeping. On 
May 4 a further telegram was sent, instructing him to begin 
assembling vessels for convoy oir May 7. 

Meanwhile, Captain H. C. Lockyer received orders to go out 
to Gibraltar and take charge of the first convoy. On May 2 he 
sailed from Devonport w’ith the special service ships Mavis 
(Acting Commander A. St. V. Keyes) and Bide (Lieutenant 
B.. Langton-Jones), which were to act as ocean escorts. He 
arrived at Gibraltar on May 7, and by M^ 10 a convoy 
of sixteen steamers had been Oi^aniseck On that day a 
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conference was held with the masters and chief engineers of 
the merchant ships, at which the arrangements for station- 
keeping, etc., were explained, and in tlie c^•ening the 
convoy sailed. It was organised in tlirce columns, the port 
column, in accordance with the instructions taken out by 
Captain Lockyer, comprising the .steamers (live in number) 
bound for west coast ports. Three armed yachts from 
Gibraltar acted as additional escort through the danger zojie 
as far as 11° west. The route followed was selected by the 
S.N.O. Gibraltar from one of two set out in the Admiralty 
instructions. Each merchant ship was provided with a signal 
rating R.N.V.R., for the purpose of taking in and repeating 
signals. Captain Lockyer, as Commodore of the convoy, led 
the centre column in the s.s. Clan Gordon. No enemy 
submarine w-as encountered, and the station-keeping and 
attention to signals proved on the whole satislactory. The 
chief trouble was the inability of the lower-powered ships to 
maintain their nominal speed at sea. Although the actual 
speed of the convoy averaged only 6| knots, one seven-knot 
vessel had to be allowed, on tw'o occasions, to proceed inde- 
pendently, and cut off a corner of the route, in order to arrive 
at the destroyer rendezvous in time. 

The escort of six destroyers from Devonporfc should have 
been met at S a.m. on May is ; but owing to the convoy being 
twenty miles west of the rendezvous, they were not actually 
met until 4 p.m. on that day. When south of the Seillies the 
west coast column was detached, under escort of two 
destroyers, and dispersed off the Smalls on May 20. The. 
east coast columns put into Plymouth on May 20, and sailed 
again the same evening. Off Portland the escort was relieved 
by twenty-four drifters from Poole, and the convoy proceeded 
up Channel in thi’ee divisions, each escoi'ted by eight drifters. 
They arrived in the Downs on May 22, and from thence sailed 
to their respective destmations. 

The success of this initial experiment was extremely 
encouraging, and went far to allay misgivings as to station- 
keeping. Further, the opinion of the masters, as expressed 
to the Convoy Committee, was that sailing in convoy greatly 
relieved the strain in the danger zone, by freeing them from 
the risk of capture, if not of sinking, and from all anxiety as 
to courses and the procedure to be adopted in view of war 
warnings. 

Meanwhile, news came in that the authorities in the United 
States viewed the new Admiralty policy with deep misgiving. 
In their opinion, transmitted by cable to the Admiralty, 
defensiyely arme^ vessejs were safer than vessels under 
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convoy; and early in May, when the Navy Department at 
Washington was asked to assemble a convoy of from sixteen 
to twenty Allied vessels, and to send them across to EnglixiKl 
under the escort of a group of American destroyers which 
were then about to leave, they aimvered that' they con- 
sidered the ships to be escorted were too numerous, and 
that they ought only to sail in groups of four. The pro- 
posal was, therefore, not pressed, the destroyers sailed by 
themselves, and the merchant ships crossed s'ingly withou't 
escort. 


9 

The Flanders Bight, Maij-Jime, 1917 

Admiral Bacon had intended to follow up his bombard- 
ment of Zeebrugge by a bombardment of Ostend dockyard 
on May 26; but the weather prevented him. A second 
attempt on the following day (Blay 27) liad to be abandoned, 
and it was not until June 4 that conditions were fax'ourablc. 
A bombarding squadron of two monitors, two flotilla leaders, 
six destroyers, two P-boats and twelve motor launclies left 
Dover at 10 p.m. on June 4, .and made for the outer Ratel 
Bank.^ At nine o’clock on the same evening Commodoi’e 
Tyrwhitt, with four light cruisers, a flotilla leader and eight 
destroyers, left Harwich to cover the bombaixlment from the 
Thornton Bank ; ^ he was followed half an hour later by tlie 
Undaunted, with three more light cruisers, and eight 
destroyers;'* this second detachment had orders to watch 
against enemy interference from the neighbourhood of the 
Schouwen Bank, 

The preliminaries to the bombardment were similar to those 
for the operation against Zeebrugge. The firing buoy was to 
be laid by Commander Fraser, axxd its bearing and distance 
from the target was to be obtained by the same dangerous 
experiment. The ships not actually engaged in the bombard- 
ment were to be disposed round the firing monitors in a rough 

1 Erebus, Terror (monitors), BotJia, Favlknor (Flotilla leaders), LocMnvar, 
Lance, Manly, Me:)itor, Moorsom, Miranda (destroyers); P-boats Nos. 11 
and 60; Motor Launches Nos. 632, 279, 239, 262, 106, 282, 103, 272, 110, 280, 

283, 276. 

2 Centaur (broad pendant). Concord, Canterbury, Conquest (Light Cruisers), 
Lightfoot (Flotilla leader), Surprise, Truculent, Starfish, Recndt, Taurus, 
Sharpshooter, Batyr, Torrent (destroyers). 

® Undaunted, Cleopatra,^ Aurora, Pemlope (Light Oniisors), Thruster , 
Redomt, Bldlful, Phoebe, Bybille, Retriever, Radiant, Sp^ngboh (destro|'ersj. 
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rectangle as before. The only difference was tlnit the bom- 
barding squadron was not quite so numerous as it was at 
Zeebrugge, and that the covering force sent out from Ilarwieh 
w^as considerably stronger. 

The force passed through a gap in f lic' bari-agc near No. 1 Ia 
buoy, and steered for the iJorthern end of the tuiter Katcd 
33ank. Just before one o’clock, Coinmantler Fraser was sent 
forward in the Lochinvar, with the Lmiec in cimipany. As he 
was approaching the Ratel Bank he sighted a group of German 
destroyers to the eastward, and at once reported their presence 
(1.42 a.m.). Admiral Bacon decided not to reinforce him : 
he could only do so by depriving the bombarding squadron 
of its destroyers, when just off a German submarine base, 
and a reinforcement would, raoreo’i’er, announce the presence 
of larger forces. Commander Fraser endeavoured twice to 
pass the German destroyers and steam into Ostend ; but they 
were too numerous and he was compelled to turn back. 
Admiral Bacon •was thus compelled to take up his bombarding 
position by dead reckoning. He was still some w'ay to the 
westward with the bombarding squadron ; and at about a 
quarter past two he intercepted a signal from Commodore 
Tyrwhitt ordering his destroyers to steer south-west. Some 
time after half-past two, as his squadron was approaching 
the firing point, he heard gunfire to the northward and 
realised that Commodore Tyrwhitt was engaged. 

After reaching his station near the Thornton Bank at a 
quarter-past two, the Commodore started his )>atrol on a 
south-'W'esterly course. Just after half-past t wo, when he was 
about half-w'ay between the Bligh and Thornton Banks, he 
sighted t'wm destroyers ahead. They were steering to the 
westward, and he took them at first to be part of Admh'al 
Bacon’s forces; but almost upon being sighted they opened 
fire, and. at once came under a crushing (‘oneentration from 
the British light cruisers and destroyers. For a few' minutes 
the Germans continued on their westerly course ; but as they 
began to feel the effects of our fire they turned and made for 
Zeebrugge : one of the boats, S 20, W'as by their badly damaged 
and lagging behind. Commodore Tyrvrhitt now ordered 
Commander Hodgson to pursue them with his division 
{Taurus, Sharpshoot^', Satyr, Torrent), and resumed his patrol 
with the light cruisers and the remaining division. The 
Undaunted with the light cruisers on the Sehouwen Bank 
sighted the firing but kept their station. The pursuing 
dmsion sank the crippled destroyer and followed hard upon 
the other, but at three o’clock Commodore Tyrwhitt I’ccallcd 
them, as he had sighted nyrre German destroyers to the south- 
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ward and feared tha t Conimaudcr Hodgson might pi-ess in too 
close to the shore batteries. A lew minutes later Admiral 
Bacon opened his l)oml)ardmcnt of Ostend. 

On receiving a signal from Commodore Tyrwhitt at a 
quarter to three, Admiral Bacon sent away the Mentor and 
Miranda to cut off the cncmy’.s Retreat into Zeebrugge : he 
anchored the squadixm at about three, and the motor launches 
started the smoke screen. As daylight came up the shore was 
just visible and Admiral Bacon was able to correct his assumed 
position by a bearing of Ostend Cathedral. The bombard- 
ment began at twenty minutes past three and continued until 
four o’clock. 

The enemy’s batteries seem to have been better managed 
than at Zeebrugge ; they replied to the bombardment only a 
few minutes after it began and kept up a steady and accurate 
fire upon the Erebus and Terror until they weighed. Fortun- 
ately the enemy’s shells did no damage. At 4.20 the squadron 
was reformed for its return to Dover ; Commodore Tyrwhitt, 
who had by then closed to about five miles, covered it from 
the north w'ard. 

The bombardment of Ostend differed from that of Zee- 
brugge in two particulars. Though the chance of doing 
irreparable or serious damage w'as slighter, the target was 
bigger ; also, as Ostend was just visible from the sea, there was 
more chance of making accurate shooting. One hundred and 
fifteen shells were sent down, and of these about twenty 
exploded in or near t he dockyard : the repoi-ts from our intel- 
ligence oflicers asserted that the workshops had not been 
much damaged, but that a lighter and a UC-boat had 
been sunk, and that three destroyers of the flotilla, which 
were lying alongside the quays, were damaged. Oxxr intelli- 
gence reports also stated that the bombardment had caused 
very great anxiety, and had made the German Command 
doubt, very seriously, whether Ostend was suitable as a 
destroyer base at all. This w'as probably an exaggeration; 
but there can be little doubt that if Admhal Bacon had been 
able to repeat these operations at short intervals, the increas- 
ing material damage would very much have hampered and 
obstructed German operations from the Flanders bases. 
Unfortunately, the extraordinary difficulties of the operation 
made successive repetitions of it impossible. Admiral Bacon 
W'as anxious to follow up his first experiments and arranged 
for a series of further operations. They were constantly 
postponed because one or more of the conditions necessary to 
a successful bombardment was lacking; and when, months 
later, the bombardments were renewed, the Germans had had 
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plenty of time to make good the damage they had auKered 
and to strengthen their defences. 

10 

Convoih, June, li)l7 

Shortly after the Admiralty had decided to make tlic first 
expcrimeids in convoying ocean_ trallie, a committee was 
appointed to study the whole question, and on June 6 tliey pre- 
sented tlicir report. It contained detailed proj)o,sals for the 
organisation of the necessary staff at the Admiralty and at the 
convoy assembly poids at home and abroad ; for the equip- 
ment of merchant vessels, not already so provided, witli the 
necessary signal apparatus and witJi voice pipes between 
bridge and engine-room, to facilitate mana'inring ; and for 
the instructions to be given to the escorts, the commodore of 
each convoy, and the master’s of the merchant ships. The 
actual programme of convoys suggested by the committee 
comprised eight homeward and eight outward convoys in 
every eight days.’- 

For the homeward convoys the ports of assembly were to 
be New York, Hampton Hoads, Ihikar and Cibi’altar. At 
Neto York', vessels from that port, Boston and Portland w’erc 
to be collected, and these were to be joined at a sea rendezvous 
by steamers in the Canadian trade, originally assembled at 
Sydney, Cape Breton, in summer, or at Halifax in winter. 
Ilanifton Hoads was to serve as the asscmf>ly port for all 
vessels homeward bound from Panama,, the Gidf and Carib- 
bean, as well as from United States Atlantic ports south of 
New York. Dakar w'ould sei've the whole trade of the Soutli 
Atlantic — vessels from South America, South and West 
Africa, and ships homeward bound from Australia and the 
East. _ From Gih'altar the Mediterranean trade would come 
home in convoy. 

From each of these ports two convoys were to come home 
every eight days. Those from New York, Hampton Roads 
and Gibraltar wore to be composed alternatively of vessels 
bound for ports on the west coast of the United Kingdom 
and those bound to the east and south coasts or to the 
northern French ports. The Dakar convoy, owing to the 
very miscellaneous character of the trade"^ it served, was 

’ The committee consisted of Captain H. W. Longden, Fleet-Paymaster 
Manisty, Commander J. S. Wilde, Lieutenant G. E. Burton and BIr. Norman 
Leslie. It -was upon their recommendations that the whole administratiTe 
mechanism of the convoy system was eventually assembh'd. 
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to be a “ mixed ” convoy containing ships bound for either 
coast. 

In all convoys Allied ships, and approved neutral vessels 
in Allied employment, were to be included, provided they fell 
within the speed limit of less than 12 and above 8^ knots. 
Ships of twelve knots and upwswds were left to take their 
chance in independent sailings, as the risk to such vessels was 
smaller, and tlie delays caused by including them would be 
very great. On the other hand, it Avas felt that lame ducks 
of less than about 8 J knots speed could not be included in the 
ocean convoys without undue delay to other ships. An 
exception, hWever, was made in respect of the Gibraltar 
convoy, to which a minimum speed of only 7 knots Avas 
assigned, OAving to the large number of old, sIoav vessels in the 
coal and ore traffic. The average size of each coiiA'oy Avas 
expected to be about tAA'ent}? ships. 

All North and South Atlantic convoys Avere to be escorted 
by a cruiser, or a heavily armed merchantman, from the port 
of assembly to a rendezvous outside the submarine danger 
zone. Here they Avei'e to be met by an escort of destroyers or 
other suitable A^essels, avIio Avould bring them to a point of 
dispersal, whence the passage of the ships to their Ihial port 
of destination Avould be protected by coastal escorts. For the 
Gibraltar convoy ocean escort Avould be provided by special 
service A’essels, and “ desti' 03 fer escort ” AA'ould be necessaiy 
at both ends of the passage.”- 

For the outAA^ard traffic four convoys Avere proposed, each 
sailing twice during the eight-day cj'cle. One Avould take 
out the North Atlantic trade from Liverpool and the Clj^de ; 
another the trade of the Bristol Chaimel to North and South 
Atlantic ports. A third convoA*", with a southern port of 
assembly, AAmuld comprise all east coast ships bound for the 
Atlantic. Finally, a convoy for Gibraltar and the Mediter- 
ranean would sail every four days either from a southern or a 
western port. 

As regards escort arrangements, the Gibraltar convoy was 
to be escorted the whole way by special service vessels, and 
both taken out and met by a “ destroyer escort.” The other 
convoys were to be taken clear of the submarine danger zone 
by a “ destroyer escort,” and accompanied for some distance 
further by a cruiser or “ armed escort ship,” being subse- 
quently dispersed to their respective ports. 

” The term “ destroyer escort ” was applied, hoth in the Beport and in 
the subsequent actual organisation, to all zone escorts composed of 

destroyers, sloops, P-hoats and similar craft. 
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This programme certainly involved a heavy strain upon 
the fleet. The committee proceeded upon the assumption 
that six vessels would be required for the “ destroyer escort ” 
of each outward and homeward convoy. To provide this, 
they considered that fourteen flotillas of six vessels t'aeh Avould 
be required, two based on Gibraltar, and three ca(*h on Lough 
Swilly, Queenstown, Portland and l^lymoutli, giving a total 
of 84 destroyers or similar craft, in addition to 52 cruisers or 
“ armed escort ships ” for ocean escort. 

On the same day on which the Coin oy Committee pre- 
sented their report, the experimental convoy Irom Hampton 
Roads was duly met by the destroyer escort at the appointed 
rendezvous. This convoy, consisting of twelve merchant 
ships, under ocean escort of H.M.S. lioxhiirgh (Captain F. A. 
Whitehead, R.N.), had sailed on May 24 in three columns, 
Commander G. L. Massey, of the Eoxburgh, acting as Com- 
modore.^ The speed was nine knots ; but this proved to be 
too much for two of the slower steamers, and as they were 
unarmed, Captain W^hitehead ordered them to proceed to 
Ha l i fax for guns. With the remaining ten vessels in company, 
the Roxburgh sailed for the destroyer rendezvous, exercising 
the ships in zigzagging as opportunity offered. On the after- 
noon of .June 4, the front was increased to five ships, by 
bringing up the rear ships of the wing columns, and on crossing 
the 20th meridian on June 5, at 11.55 p.m., the convoy began 
to zigzag as a whole. On the evening of the following day the 
danger zone escort was met, comprising eight destroyers from 
Devonport, and at 6 p.m. the Roaburgh shaped course for 
Plymouth, escorted by two of the destroyers, leading the 
otto six to bring on the convoy : aircraft and trawlers were 
also used for protection in the danger zone. All w'cnt ■well, 
and the west coast portion of the convoy was successfully 
dispersed off the Smalls on the night of June 8, the east coast 
portion being brought on to St. Helens. Although both fog 
and heavy weather were encountered on the passage. Captain 
Whitehead was able to report that “ The convoy were 
attentive to signals, kept good station, and zigzagged in a 
satisfactory manner.” 

The complete success of the two experimental conv'oys 
decided the Admiralty^ to proceed with the scheme proposed 
by the Convoy Committee so far as the forces available for 
escort would permit. On June 8 the First Sea Lord, reporting 
to the Cabinet the voyages and arrival of the experimental 

^ The technical term for the officer second in command of a convoy, who 
would take command jn case the 0.0. should he disabled or unarailable. 
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convoys, stated that the convoy organisation was now itearly 
complete, and that the Admiralty hoped to start weekly 
convoys of oilers and provision ships in the immediate 
future. On the I ttli he formally approved the report of the 
committee, the proposals of which were to be put into execu- 
tion as the necessary forces beoame available.^ It was also 
decided that, pending the introduction of a comprehensive 
scheme of ocean convoy, the protected sailings from Hampton 
Roads, so auspiciously* begun, should continue for the purpose 
of giving protection to the oilers from North America. 

'l<’our such convoys actuall}'' sailed during June, with an 
average of about fifteen vessels in each ; and their safe arrival 
combined with the success of the experimental convoys on 
the Gibraltar route, supplied a fairly conclusive answer to_ all 
who had doubted the success of the system on tactical 
grounds. The experience gained showed that a convoy had 
intrinsically great powers of evasion, in that it was almost 
impossible for a submarine commander to place himself 
right upon its track, at the right time of day, and in a good 
position for attacking it, when its course and time of arrival 
were completely unknown to him.^ The great successes of the 
submarine commanders had hitherto been due to the im- 
mensity of their target : they had only to post themselves 
outside the patrolled routes somewhere betAveen the Fastnets 
and Scillies, and they were practically certain to sight mer- 
chantmen if they waited for them. Some areas were better 
than others, but as the whole zone was traversed by merchant 
traffic it was in the German sense productive. The passage 
of these convoys through the danger area shoAved that, if the 
system could be developed and extended, it would alter the 
whole aspect of submarine Avarfare. The German submarine 
commanders would no longer be able to go to a fruitful area 
and there lie in wait : henceforward they would be compelled 
to seek out and attack groups of sliips of Avhose movements 
they knew nothing — a very much more difficult task, and one 
which in many eases would be quite impossible. 

The torpedoing of the Wabasha in one of the early convoys 
was an isolated incident; the facts as known went far to 
contradict the theory that a convoy if attacked AAmuld be 
exceptionally vulnerable. All the other ships in the same 
column had escaped, and the submarine had been quite 
unable to rencAV its attack. 

^ The committee had recommended that incoming and ontgoing traffic 
should be convoyed : for the time being only incoming vessels were escorted. 
(See ante, p. 48.) * Se^Map 13. 

• ♦ 
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Meanwhile the Admiralty had come to several very 
important decisions. On June 15 it was ruled that the 
Hampton Roads convoys should be run at rcjjular four-day 
intervals, for the east and west coasts alternately, as recom- 
mended by the committee, but that all requisitioned oilers, 
whatever their destination, 'Should be sent on by the first 
convoy they could catch. A week later, on June 22, the 
Commander-in-Chief, North America, ivas informed that the 
convoy system was to be extended to Canadian ports. 
The Convoy Committee’s suggestion for ships from the St. 
Lawrence to meet a New York convoy at sea was considered 
too risky because of the prevalence of fog, and a separate 
Canadian convoy was arranged from Sydney, Cape Breton, 
to sail every eight days, for the east and the west coast 
alternately. Captain James Turnbull, R.N.R., was sent out 
as Port Convoy officer, and pending his arrival the pre- 
paratory organisation was established and the convoys 
despatched by Captain Pasco, the senior officer at the port, 
the first convoy {HS 1) sailing on July 10 under escort of 
H.M.S. Highflyer. In the meantime the first regular four- 
day convoy (IIH 6) had left Hampton Roads on July 2. This 
was the last “ mixed ” convoy from that port, tlic regular 
alternations of east and west coast sailings beginning on 
July 6 with Eli 7, which was composed of west coast 
vessels and was brought in north-about by destroyers from 
Buncrana. 

Ocean escort had now to be provided for eight Hampton 
Roads and four Sydney convoys every thirty-two days. The 
ships available for this purpose were drawn mainly irom the 
North American and 10th Cruiser Squadrons. The responsi- 
bilities of the former had, of course, been considerably light- 
ened by the entry of the United States into the war and the 
seizure of the German steamers in American harbours. The 
work of the 10th Cruiser Squadron had also been greatly 
reduced by the diminution in contraband traffic consequent 
on the intervention of the United States and on the series of 
agreements negotiated with the northern neutrals, so that it 
was now possible to withdraw several vessels from the northern 
patrol. The North American and West Indies Squadron had 
been joined during June by the Highflyer from Cruiser Force 
“ D,” and the Cumberland, which had been paid off for refit- 
ting. During July it was reinforced by the Drake, previously 
on detached service; the Donegal (from the 9th Cruiser 
Squadron) and the Drama, from the South-East Coast of 
America station. This brought up the total strength to 
thirteen cruising Ships, of. which, by the end of the month, 
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seven were actually employed in convoy service.^ They 
were supplemented by four armed merchant cruisers detached 
from the 10th Cruiser Squadron, ^ and by the employment of 
“ Commissioned Escort Ships,” of whiclx four were actually 
in service on July 31 and a fifth preparing to sail.® These 
were merchant steamers with three or four 6-inch guns, so 
arranged as to give a broadside of three, and had been collected 
and equipped by the Admiralty, at the suggestion of the Anti- 
Submarine Division, during the period between the first 
adoption of the convoy system in principle and the date of 
applying it in practice. They carried cargo in the ordinary 
way ; but in each was accommodated a retired flag officer, 
and, when in company with the convoy, they wore his flag and 
flew the White Ensign. 

Destroyer escort "for the convoys brought in south-about 
was provided by the destroyers of the 2nd and 4th Flotillas at 
Devonport. For the west coast convoys, coming in north- 
about, escort was provided from Buncrana. No regular 
flotilla was yet based on that port; but during June four 
destroyers were detached from the 14th Flotilla for this work, 
and in July four more were similarly detached from the 15th 
Flotilla.^ To supplement the destroyers, sloops were also 
used for the Buncrana escorts. 

Meanwhile arrangements were being worked out for the 
proposed New York cozivoy. So early as July 4, Captain 
Keppel Wade, R.N., was instructed to confer with Com- 
modore Wells at Hampton Roads, with a view to starting a 
convoy from New York, and on July 14, the first of the series 
(HNl) sailed from that port. By this time sufficient United 
States destroyers had ariived at Queenstowm to enable them, 
supplemented when necessary by sloops, to undertake the 

^ North American and West Indies Squadron. Ships marked “ 0 ” on 
convoy service. 


B. Ccesar L.Cr. Ms C. 

Or. Leviathan Highflyer G. 

Carnarvon AM.G. Calgarian 

Berwich C. Orarm 

Roxburgh C. 

Devonshire 
Antrim 0. 

Drake C. 

Donegal 
Cumberland 0. 

“ Virginian, Alrmnzora, Kildonan Castle, Victorian, Victorian's first 
oonvoy sailed August 2. 

® Carrigan Head, Cambrian 111 (later renamed iSosfcwi'am), JkwijrAi Templar, 
Sachem, Discoverer. 

* Both the 14th and 15th were Grand I'leqt HotillaS. • 
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duty of bringing in an £fiV convoy every eight days, and ocean 
escort was also provided by the American Navy, U.S.S. 
Albany hemg the first on this service. The earlier sailings of 
this convoy were “ mixed,” but from August l-i (HNS) they 
were alternatively for the east and west coa,st, in order to 
synchronise with the outward convoys that had by t hen been 
established. 

Thus, by the middle of July, four homeward convoys were 
sailing every eight days, two from Hampton Roads and one 
each from New York and Sydney. No convoy arrangcinents, 
however, had yet been made for the South Atlantic and 
Mediterranean trade, or for the outward traffic, and owing 
to the shortage of escort craft the Admiralty were not sanguine 
as to any wide extension of the system in the near future. 

11 

The Submarine Campaign, June, 1^11 ^ 

On June 13 the Commander-in-Chief under instructions 
from the Admiralty issued an order for what was perhaps 
the widest and most elaborate operation that had as yet been 
undertaken against the German submarines. The tracks 
which the larger U-boats followed were, by then, known 
with tolerable accuracy, and the object of the ojicratiou was 
to station British destroyers and submarines along the in- 
coming route from the eastern approaches to the Pcntland 
Firth, to the west of Stornoway. The forces employed wei’c 
distributed over zones, into which the whole area of opera- 
tions was divided. The operation was particularly designed 
to catch the incoming submarines. The first zone, to the 
west and north-west of Stornoway, was to be occuiJied by 
eight destroyers from the 12th Flotilla; to tlic north-east of 
this the second zone was watched by tw'O or three submarines ; 
the third zone by five or six desti-oycrs of the 14th Flotilla. 
These three zones covered the home-coming track as far as 
the Shetlands. In the North Sea and the Pcntland Firth, 
the probable route was divided into nine zones. The northern- 
most was occupied by two submarines, the one immediately 
abutting on it by eight destroyers of the 15th Flotilla ; and 
the next one, in a south-easterly direction, by two submarines. 
Three more zones running in an east-north-easterly direction 
covered the southern side of the 15th Flotilla’s zone, and "were 
occupied by six submarines of the 11th Flotilla. The Fair 
Island channel was to be occupied by eight or nine destroyers, 
mostly taken from the 11th Flotilla, and by two submarines, 
c '*■ A' See Map 1. 
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A leader from each of the destroyer flotillas was detailed to 
direct the operations of his destroyers from Stornoway (12th 
Flotilla), Swarbacks Minn (14th), Lerwick (15th) and Scapa 
(11th), and to arrange that one of the two divisions on patrol 
should be relicv'ed at regular intervals. 

On June 15 all the forces detailed for the operation were 
on their stations, and for nine days the dispositions were 
maintained. The results achieved only gave additional 
proof of the extraordinary difficulty of intercepting sxib- 
marincs, even when their routes were known. The outcome 
was that submaxines were sighted sixty-one times by our 
forces on patrol, and attacked on twelve occasions. None of 
the attacks caused loss or damage, or affected submarine 
activities in the approach routes further south; for whilst 
the operation was in progress about six U-boats left the 
Fastnet area, and four relieving boats were located in it. 
The Commander-in-Chief Grand Fleet thought that the 
operation had justified itself in that it had “ harried ” all 
Geman submarines moving through the zones watched by 
our submarines and flotillas, and had saved the Lerwick- 
Bergen convoy from serious loss during the 21st, 22nd, and 
23rd, when submarines were frequently sighted in the zone 
to the east of Lerwick. The flotilla commodore considered 
that the operation, though disappointing, might be repeated 
with a fair hope that it would yield better results if the 
zones to be watched were made smaller and more forces were 
allotted to each. The Admiralty, whilst admitting that the 
operation was disappointing in its results, agreed that it 
ought to be I’epeated as soon as possible in order to give it a 
fair trial. Many weeks went by before the experiment could 
be renewed; and meanwhile the officei's in the western 
approach ai’eas were struggling against an attack which, 
though it varied in intensity, suffered no serious check. 

On June 18, Admiral Bayly left Ireland for a week’s leave, 
and the Admhalty agreed that, during his absence. Admiral 
Sims should take command of the British and American 
naval forces. At the time, Queenstown was by far the most 
important of the local commands. Admiral Sims had under 
his orders, twenty-four American ^ and five British destroyers, 
the first sloop flotilla of seventeen units, a sweeping flotilla 
of eight sweepers and four torpedo boats, and ten Q-ships. 
Considerable as these forces were, they were insufficient to 
check the sinkings anywhere except in the^pastal area. On 
June 18 the actual position was roughly ’^as follows: nine 

’■ Tile 5th American Destroyer DivMon, Drayton, Jmldm, Patterson, 
Paulding, Trippe, Warrington, arrived in QuTOnstownion Jnne 1. ^ 
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vessels were resting and refitting in harbour ; ^ the four 
torpedo boats were employed every day in sw'ccping the 
approaches to Queenstown; the sweepers ^vere divided 
between Berehaven and the salient points of the coastal 
route. Eight or nine vessels of all classes were spread along 
the coastal route between t|ie Skelligs and the entrance to 
Queenstown : they kept it under constant patrol and escorted 
all incoming ships along the coast. The outer routes were, 
however, very insufficiently guarded. Three Q-ships were in 
harbour refitting, the remaining seven were cruising as best 
they could over the enormous area of water in which they had 
to operate. It was enclosed roughly by latitude 48“ 30' and 
58° N., and ran between the mouth of the Channel and 
longitude 17° W. Its total surface was at least 110,000 
square miles. 

One of the first requests made of xldmiral Sims, after he 
had assumed command, was that he should detach destroyers 
to meet three troop convoy groups on June 23 and 25.*^ 
Admiral Sims knew that the authorities at Washington were 
very doubtful about the Admiralty’s new policy; and he 
seized the opportunity of urging them to raise no further 
objections to the convoy system. lie admitted, at once, that 
the call for destroyer escorts would reduce his forces so low 
that neither the inshore nor the approach patrol would be able 
to do its work, and he would shortly be unable to give any 
protection at all to the merchant traffic in his area. The 
only remedy was that the American Governraeirt should 
send across all possible destroyers and anti-submarine craft 
without delay, and so put every class of traffic, ocean and 
coastal, imder convoy. “ The success of the convoys so far 
brought in,” he wrote, “shows that the system wdll defeat 
the submarines if applied generally, and in time. . . . The 
present campaign^ is not succeeding.” This was a clear and 
unequivocal admission that the existing system of defence 
needed supplementing. 

Although the American admii’al was right in his main 
contention, he seems to have under-rated the amount of 
protection he was able to give to the inshore traffic of his 
command. Sinkings in the immediate approaches to the 
Fastnet were considerably reduced during the month of 
June. During the first fortnight, five vessels were sunk 

* 'a'^ Queenstown j Adventure, BlvAbell, Crocus, Eeother and Labvmvm. 

At Newport, Monmouthshire : Parthian and Peyton, 

At Plymouth: Laggan. 

At Buncrana ; Anc]mB(Z* 

s These were the detaohments of American troops sent toJ^Europe, 
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wi thin sixty miles of the coast, and only two during the second 
half. The coastal route along the south of Ireland also 
benefited by the arrival of the recent reinforcements. For 
the first half of June only three ships were lost between the 
Tusbar and Cape Clear. There was certainly a sharp renewal 
of activity in the second fortnig)jit in the Dungarvan-Smalls- 
Tuskar triangle, but the zone was considerably more secure 
than it had been two months before, and the rising figure of 
unsuccessful attacks along the coastal route showed that this 
area at least was somewhat better defended. But the 
improvement wms only local; for the German submarine 
commanders made good their set-back in this section of the 
approach area by a marked success in another. 

One of the most important of the Atlantic routes for out- 
going ships ran due west from Land’s End as far as the 12th 
meridian ; and it was crossed on longitude 10° W. by two other 
outgoing routes, used by vessels bound for the South Atlantic 
ports. As these routes were not followed closely like lanes, 
but were used with some freedom, there wms always a 
considerable amount of traffic between the Melville and 
Shamrock Knolls and the 10th meridian. The German 
U-boat commanders may have discovered this by chatrce 
or by deliberate investigation; they certainly used their 
knowledge with good effect. On about the 8th of the 
month V 70 was located in the area ; she was relieved 
after five days hj U 82; and for the last part of the month, 
two and sometimes three submarines held the area. As 
their theatre of operations was well out in the Atlantic, 
120 miles from Land’s End or Ushant, they Avere never 
disturbed by our patrolling forces, and, during the month, 
twenty-nine British and foreign ships were sunk in this zone 
alone. The only consoling point was that the sinkings in the 
Channel had fallen sharply. The number of UB- and UC-boats 
operating in the Channel was approximately the same as it 
had been in the previous month, and the number of un- 
successful attacks was not increased (twenty-six in May, 
twenty-seven in June). None the less the tonnage sunk in 
the Channel fell from 100,333 tons (May) to 32,000 (June). 
This was undoubtedly a positive achievement; but our 
offensive measures against the German submarines showed no 
improvement. Four submarines were sunk during the month ; 
one by a chance collision with a steamship, another “ from 
unknown causes,” the third by a trawler, and the fourth in 
an encounter with the Q-ship Pargust, 

Dming June the month’s destruction of British tonnage 
had risen above the figures of the previojis month, and the 
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total June losses, British, Allied and neutral, amounted to 
nearly 700,000. The total British losses since the outbreak 
of unrestricted warfare now amounted to nearly 2,000,000 
tons, and the ocean-going tonnage under repair, mostly as 
the result of war casualties, had gone up from 130,000 tons 
on January 31 to 454,000 at the end of June. The convoy 
system had not yet hadtime‘“to reduce the sinkings to a figure 
which was bearable ; and the threat to our overseas supplies 
continued to overshadow every other problem of war. 
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Operations in the Flanders Bight, July, 1017 

In April, when the German submarine commanders were 
sinking over 25,000 tons of shipping every day, the Admiralty 
received news that German mercantile shipping was showing 
signs of life after three years of complete inactivity. A small 
coasting trade had begun between the Bight and Rotterdam : 
the movement was no more than a little trickle from the 
huge stream which our naval forces had dammed up for so 
long; but it was disquieting to know that the dam was 
leaking. Control of the ocean highways, though generally 
described in terms of naval strength, operates through the 
rough guess-work of the shipping woi’ld. If shipowners, 
agents, marine insurance companies and exporters decide that 
the risk of capture is too great to be taken, a nation’s merchant 
fleet ceases to move, and its enemy’s command of the sea is 
absolute. This rough calculation of risk is not made upon 
precise strategical data ; it is the rapid estimate of ordinary 
business men. Their conclusions are, generally, as good a 
summary of the position at sea as can be obtained. At 
moments of extreme crisis they may over-estimate the risks 
of capture. In August 1914 both British and German ship- 
owners did so; but as a rule their judgment is sound and 
accurate ; and this movement of German shipping between the 
Bight and the Hook might mean to the whole shipping world 
of enemy and neutral Europe that the net of British sea power 
had been strained to breaking point. Week by week the 
German Admiralty had scattered news over the whole world 
of how British shipping was being destroyed. Neutrals had 
waited for denials, but none had ever come; the British 
Government had spoken of exaggerations, but they had never 
faced the facts with a detailed answer. Ministers had been 
driven, indeed, to publish shipping returns of entries and 
sailings which misrepresented the real position ; and when the 
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question had been raised, the decision had always been that 
the disguise must be kept up : the truth might cause a panic. 
The German authorities knew quite well that our shipping 
returns were being doctored, and they had made good use of 
their knowledge, Herr Hclflerich and his colleagues were 
confident and were spreading thf»ir confidence to others ; their 
shouts of approaching victory had raised a round of answering 
cheers from the shipping oflices and the Chambers of Commerce 
at Hamburg, Brcinerhaven and Emden ; and after three years 
German shipping had begun to move in the North Sea. 

It was a matter of importance to cut down this growing 
confidence. If the feeling spread to the merchantmen which 
had Iain at anchor in neutral harbours since the war began, 
the Admiralty would be faced with a general movement of 
enemy shipping in every ocean of the world, at a time when 
our cruiser forces were being rapidly absorbed into the convoy 
organisation. 

The new traffic movement was taldng place in the Flanders 
Bight, and Commodore Tyrwliitt was directed to prepare 
plans for stopping it. Thinking that it ivould be unwise to 
keep a large intercepting force off the Dutch coast, he first 
attempted to stop the traffic by means of submarines. Four 
submarines of the “ E ” class were stationed along the coast 
of Holland between Egmond and Katwdjk, and a force of 
destroyers was held in support well out of sight of land, 
about twenty miles due west of Ymuiden. The four sub- 
marine commanders w'ere to stop all suspicious vessels and 
divert them to the position held by the destroyers, where they 
would be detained and captured. The first attempt was made 
on June 21 and was unsuccessful; one Dutch steamer, the 
Boetan, was stopped by E 47 and then released. Nothing else 
was sighted, either by the submarines or the destroyers ; but 
shortly after our forces had I’eturned to harbour, the Admiralty 
received news from Holland that four German steamers had 
left Rotterdam on June 23, under the escort of a torpedo 
boat, and that others would follow. Commodore Tyrwhitt 
again ordered out four submarines and two divisions of 
destroyers. They reached their stations at four o’clock in the 
morning of the 25th, too late to intercept the vessels, which 
had sailed from Rotterdam on the 23rd, but in time for 
the ships which were reported as about to follow on their 
heels. None, however, was sighted : our destroyers and sub- 
marines held their stations all day, and returned after night 
had fallen with blank entries in the boarding books. 

After this second failure Commodore Tjurwhitt decided to 
alter his plans. It seemed to higa almost certain ^hat the 
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enemy Imew he was attempting to stop the traffic and that 
they would, in consequence, be exceptionally cautious. The 
enemy’s most natural plan would be to arrange that their 
ships should sail from Rotterdam on the nights when the 
Dutch traffic to England was being escorted across the 
Flanders Bight by the Harwich destroyers. They would 
probably assume that on these occasions the bulk of the 
British forces would be employed elsewhere. 

The Commodore laid his plans accordingly. His flotilla 
was now at full strength, and he arranged that a considei'able 
force should be assembled and ready to act on those very 
nights when the enemy thought him most occupied. He had 
intended, at first, to divide his force into three divisions, and 
to allot a certain sector of the Dutch coast to each; but 
during the afternoon of July 15 he received news that German 
ships were leaving Rotterdam during the night; and being 
thus certain that he would be able to pick them up without 
dividing and dispersing his ships, he kept his force concen- 
trated. He sailed at a quarter-past eight in the evening of 
July 15 with eight light cruisers, two flotilla leaders and 
fifteen destroyers, and at dawn on the 16th was fifteen 
miles to the westward of the Texel. He held this position 
until a quarter-past four, and then turned to the southward ; 
as he did so he ordered the Undamdcd aiul seven destroyers 
to take station three miles on his port beam to prevent the 
enemy merchantmen from passing between his force and the 
shore. A quarter of an hour later six mereliantmcn were 
sighted ahead : they were steaming together, in formation ; 
two were ahead, the remaining four were grouped together 
astern. The Undaunted and her destroyers were at once 
ordered to chase and capture them, and as the German ships 
were unable to escape or resist, the business was over in a 
few minutes. Two steamers succeeded in running ashore 
but were completely disabled by gunfire, and by seven o’clock 
the remainder were on their way to Harwich under escort. 

This rapid blow was just what was needed. The German 
merchants who lost their ships and cargoes could not know 
that in order to make his stroke as impressive as possible 
Commodore Tyrwhitt had deliberately collected a force 
which was many times more numerous and powerful than the 
military objects of the operation demanded. All they could 
tell was that a powerful light squadron had appeared off the 
Texel with apparently no duty but that of intercepting coast- 
ing vessels, when it had been suggested to them by their own 
people that every available British destroyer was being sucked 
into tlj^e maelstrom of s;\ibmarine warfare. The effect W'as 
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decisive : two German vessels left Rotterdam during the week 
following the operation; after that movements practically 
ceased and the trade disappeared. 


18 • 

First German Bouhts 

Although our counter-measures against the submarine 
campaign were still quite indecisive, and although no one could 
say for certain whether our new plan of war would continue 
as well as it had begun, the struggle at sea bet w'een Fe Wary 
and June had produced one positive result, of greater import- 
ance in its way than the sinking of U-boats. It had shaken 
the confidence with which the German military leaders had 
started the campaign. Holtzendorff’s figures had persuaded 
them that unrestricted submarine warfare would bring Great 
Britain to final ruin in six months ; they had proclaimed their 
belief to the whole German nation, and invited them to share 
it. Four months had now gone by, the estimated sinkings 
had been exceeded and yet Great Britain’s resistance showed 
no signs of weakening. The German leaders could doubtless 
master their own disappointment ; but they had to face the 
disappointment of the nation and its parliamentary repre- 
sentatives. 

The Austrian Government was apparently the first to 
suggest doubts_ as to the result of the campaign. During 
March and April the Government at Berlin had been pressed 
by the Austrian Ballplatz to open peace negotiations. On 
April 14 the new Emperor Karl sent a letter of solemn warning 
to the Emperor William at Berlin. “ We are now fighting 
against a new and more dangerous enemy than the Entente : 
social revolution. It is an enemy which finds the strongest 
possible ally in hunger.” To this letter Count Czernin 
attached a memorandum which was sombre to the last degree. 
The Dual Monarchy must have peace before the summer was 
out, it could never stand another winter campaign. Revolu- 
tion was brewing, the monarchy was in danger, and he had 
no doubt that Germany was in an equally bad condition. 
Admiral von Holtzendorff had most solemnly assured the 
Austrian Government that Great Britain would be unable to 
withstand six months of unrestricted U-boat warfare. The 
Austrian authorities had doubted, they had opposed a decision 
which they could not prevent, and now, after two and a half 
months of submarine warfare, they could see the unsoundness 
of Holtzendorff’s calculations. “ All th#" information we 
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receive about England combines to prove that a collapse of 
our most powerful and dangerous adversary is simply out of 
the question. Submarine war would damage but not ruin 
her ; would it not, then, be better to abandon the idea that 
the campaign would be an instrument of final, decisive 
victory, and to make a serious effort to begin peace 
negotiations ? ” 

Bethmann-Hollweg did not feel at liberty to admit Count 
Czernin’s arguments, and answered that he “ looked forward 
to a final decision from the U-boat warfare with the greatest 
confidence”; but when he discussed the question,’ a few 
weeks later, with Marshal von Hindenburg, no reason of State 
obliged him to disguise his real thoughts, and he uttered them 
candidly. By then the military leaders had realised that the 
submarine campaign would not bring Great Britain to her 
knees in the next month, as they had solemnly promised, and 
they wished to be saved from the awkward situation in which 
they had placed themselves. The wish M^as natural, but 
the method of giving effect to it was a doubtful one. In- 
stead of calling a general council, and there admitting that 
their forecast of Great Britain’s collapse and surrender had 
proved inaccurate, instead of consulting with the political 
leaders upon the best method of allaying the disappointment 
which would be widely felt in the nation and the parliament, 
the military leaders turned fiercely upon the Chancellor. On 
June 19 Hindenburg, who was probably here the tool of others, 
wrote a long letter to Bethmann-Hollweg, wdrich contains the 
first admission of doubt. “I notice from newspaper and 
magazine articles of every kind that the hope of ending the 
war in the autumn is widely spread amongst the population 
at home. I see a grave danger in hopes which are thus linked 
with a particular date. I therefore consider it neeessaiy to 
control these hopes and inform the Press of the true position.” 
The true position, as Hindenburg now saw it, was that sub- 
marine warfare would certainly make Great Britain sue for 
peace, because the loss of freight would make it impossible 
for her to carry on her overseas trade after the "war n'as 
over. This was not a candid admission of error; but it 
was an adrnission none the less. Great Bi’itain’s danger in 
June 1917 is not stated in the same terms as in February. 
She was then said to_ be moving towards an overwhelming 
disaster, and to have six months in which to live : she has now 
to consider whether her post-war position will not be un- 
expectedly disturbing if she goes on fighting. 

At the end of June, then, both the civil and military 
leaders of the GGrman Government had virtually admitted 
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that the submarine campaign was not giving the results which 
had been hoped for : the time was, however, approaching 
when an explanation would be demanded of them. 

Herr Erzberger, a leading member of the Centre party, had 
never been fully persuaded by the arguments of Holtzendorff 
and his colleagues ; but through<?ut the spring months he was 
satisfied that the military leaders at any rate were genuinely 
confident that the submarine campaign would end the war 
in July or August. Among influential Germans w'ho had no 
connection with the Government he w'as one of the first 
to grasp that Hindenbiu'g, _ Ludendorff and Holtzendoiif 
were beginning to doubt their own calculations of victory. 
In the middle of June a conversation with Colonel Bauer, a 
member of Ludendorff’s staff, showed him that the High 
Command were preparing for another winter’s campaign. A 
few days later his growing suspicions were strengthened by an 
industrial magnate, who seems to have told Erzberger that 
he had received army orders for a period covering the follow- 
ing winter. Thoroughly suspicious, and anxious that the 
Admiralty staff should not impose upon the nation and the 
Reichstag, Erzberger now determined that the real facts of the 
submarine campaign should be openly discussed. His first 
move was to send a long critical paper to the Admiralty, and 
to ask them for a reply. His argument, which was supported 
by accurate and laboriously collected figures, may be summed 
up as follow's. The consequences of the submarine campaign 
could not be assessed merely from the destruction of British 
and Allied shipping. The reduction in the total carrying power 
of all the maritime States of the world would in the end be the 
deciding factor. When the total world tonnage had fallen to 
such a figure that the proportion of the total usually employed 
in the trade of the Entente countries was below their minimum 
requirements, then, and not before, Germany’s enemies 
would be completely defeated. Was this end in sight, 
as the Naval Staff had repeatedly asserted? Erzberger’s 
own calculations w'ere not reassuring. In 1914 there were 
49,089,552 tons of shipping m the world ; between 1914 and 
1917, 8,561,285 tons would have been built and launched; 
and on a very sanguine estimate, 19,450,000 tons destroyed by 
submarines, mines and ordinary casualties of the sea. At the 
end of 1917 the world’s carrying power would therefore be 
38,200,837 tons ; ^ practically 78 per cent, of the 1914 total. 
This loss of tonnage would certainly bring about a wide re- 
adjustment in the distribution of shipping throughout the 

^ i.e., 49,089,662 -j- 8,661,286 — 19,460,000 tons. *Tlie figures represent 
gross tonnage, and inolnde sailing ships. • , ^ 
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world; but the Entente Powers would still have about 80 
million tons in their service. The Admiralty scut Erzbei'ger 
a brief, perfunctory reply, and he decided to bring the matter 
before the Reichstag, which •was due to meet on July 3. 
After consultation with various party leaders, he determined 
to make his criticism of the- submarine campaign part of a 
larger issue and raise the question of peace by agreement. 

Some Germans have held that Erzberger’s attack upon the 
Admiralty and the Government of his day is a great political 
landmark in German history. Others ha\'e described it as 
a fatal stimulus to the forces of blind disruptive criticism 
and have attributed to it Germany’s defeat in the held and 
the fall of the German monai’chical sj’stem, Erzberger 
himself could never have been responsible for such a chain 
of calamities : they were the natural outcome of Germany’s 
conduct of the submarine war ; but the action he took at this 
critical time is, none the less, of great histoi'icai importance. 

The Reichstag assembled on July 3; its first meetings 
were in committee, and were only reported in brief and care- 
fully censored summaries. But laconic as those summaries 
were, they sufficed to warn the German people that serious 
discussions had begun. On several successive days Erzberger 
attacked the Government in a series of closely reasoned 
speeches. They had committed themselves, he said, to three 
statements : first, the political state of Eui’opc was so troubled 
that a winter campaign was probable; secondly, the High 
Command was confident that ■the military front would not be 
broken; thirdly, victory was certain if unrestricted sub- 
marine war were continued. The first two statements were 
old, the third was of more recent date, and had just been 
revised in a most important particular. When first made, the 
nation had been told, in the clearest possible terms, that the 
unrestricted submarine campaign would end the war before 
harvest. From this statement the date had now been with- 
dra'vra, and the official declaration was simply that the sub- 
marines would end the war. When, and how? Erzberger 
again went through the arguments and figures which the 
naval staff had practically refused to discuss with him ; and 
he invited the Reichstag to believe that even the pi’esent 
rate of tonnage destruction would not end the war in any 
calculable time. The nation had now to decide outright 
whether they would, any longer allow themselves to be in- 
fluenced by prophecies and forecasts which had been utterly 
disproved, and by undertakings which had never been carried 
out; whether they would still continue to strive for victory 
on the strength of assurances which should never have been 
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given them, or whether they would_ openly pi’oclaim to the 
■world that they were ready to discuss a peace without 
annexations or indemnities. The national representatives 
were now being asked to vote an enormous credit of 60 
milliards for war expenses; the only inducement offered was, 
“ hold out^ — a better peace will be obtained in the spring.” 
But unfortunately there was not*the slightest evidence that 
f-.Tiis was so : the enemy’s war industries were increasing their 
output— a certain proof that the submarine campaign had 
failed: Germany was suffering progressively from lack of 
food, lack of fuel, lack of materials. No confidence could be 
placed in men who had so completely miscalculated the 
enemy’s power of resistance. Even at the end of another year 
neutral and enemy tonnage would be sufficient to supply the 
Entente countries, where people were living with a degree 
of comfort that Germans had not enjoyed these eighteen 
months. The Reichstag must therefore adopt a peace policy 
of its own and force it upon the Government. Three times in 
1870 Bismarck had attempted to open negotiations with the 
French : had he ever been accused of weakness, or of wavering, 
or of encouraging his enemies ? Unless responsibility for 
continuing the war were to be laid for ever at Germany’s 
door, her war aims must be placed before her enemies and 
before the whole world in a clear, acceptable form; and the 
Reichstag should itself take the lead in presenting them. 

The effect produced by Erzberger’s speech, and the further 
course of this momentous debate, are best described in the 
Chancellor’s o'wn words. 

“ The social democrats pressed forward the formula, ‘ No 
annexations or indemnities.’ Their speakers painted the 
internal and external situation in the darkest coloxirs. We 
were at the end : revolution was threatening. The sub- 
marines had not done what the Naval High Command had 
promised, and ought to be abandoned. Independent speakers 
went further, and said that revolution was at the door. The 
altered attitude of the middle-class parties was extra- 
ordinary. Overcome by the prevailmg depression they op- 
posed these views weakly, and without conviction, and, 
mainly for reasons of parliamentary tactics, abandoned the 
defence of the Government. The Secretaries of State, Doctor 
Helfferich and Admiral von Capelle, could not break down the 
general suggestion [of failure] with their statistical material.” 

The Chancellor was right; Erzberger’s speeches on the 
submarine campaign were a rallying summons to every party 
leader who had ever criticised the Chancellor and the High 
Command and to every party that was distrustful of the 
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Government. Those who had always desired to advocate 
peace openly at last found their opportunity. If the sub- 
marine campaign was iirdecisive, wliy should the German 
Government delay further? After conferences between the 
Centre and Left, the party leaders placed a resolution upon 
the agenda of the committee, and Erzberger asked that a vote 
should be taken upon it. The resolution ran as follows : 

“ The Reichstag declares : 

“ On the eve of the fourth year of war the declaration made 
in the speech from the Throne— We are making no war of 
conquest — holds good for the German people just as it did on 
August 4, 1914. Germany took up arms for the defence of 
her freedom and independence, and for the integrity of 
her territories. 

“ The Reichstag is striving for a peace of understanding, 
for a durable pacification of peoples. Forced annexation of 
provinces, and political, economic and financial oppression 
are incompatible with a peace of the kind. 

“ The Reichstag repudiates all plans which aim at the 
economic division and the exasperation of nations after the 
war. The freedom of the seas must be assured. Economic 
peace alone can lay the basis for the peaceful intercourse of 
peoples. 

“ The Reichstag will actively pi-ess forward the creation of 
international organisations [for the enforcement] of law-. 

“ Until the enemy Governments accept such a peace, 
Germany and her confederates ■will be threatened with 
annexations and acts of oppression, and the German people 
will stand together, as a man, will endure and fight on without 
wavering until they and their Allies have secured the right to 
life and development. 

“ The united German people is inconquerable. The Reich- 
stag declares itself to be at one with the men who are defending 
the Fatherland in this heroic struggle. They are assured of 
the undying gratitude of the German people.” 

The Reichstag motion thoroughly roused the generals : 
Stein, the War Minister, had been present during Erzberger’s 
first speeches and had watched their effect upon an audience 
which heard, for the first time, that the submarine campaign 
was not succeeding; he was quick to see that if the Govern- 
ment gave countenance to the resolution they would be 
admitting the arguments that had supported it. He accord- 
ingly wired at once to Headquarters, to ask that the Emperor 
should be told, by the High Command, that “ it would be 
the greatest misfortune if the Chancellor gave any support 
to such a declaration.” Hindenburg answered immediately 
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in a telegram which contained the significant admission : 
“ I have the heaviest misgivings with regard to such a 
deelaration, as it can only increase the unrest which already 
exists in the army and be taken as a sign of internal weak- 
ness.” Ludendorff’s alarm drove him to disregard the most 
elementary principles of militarj^ duty : on July 12 he tele- 
graphed to the Emperor that he would resign his post unless 
Bethmann-Hollweg were removed from the Chancellorship, 
The generals then made a resolute attempt to influence the 
parliamentary leaders. On July 13, Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff invited them to a conference, and lectured them. The old 
Marshal said a few words of welcome, after which General 
Ludendorff described the military situation in the well- 
known fashion : things were far better than they had been 
during the previous year, and the submarines would make it 
impossible for the Americans to transport their armies to 
Europe. But a peace resolution would animate Germany’s 
enemies, who were already looking for signs of weakness, and 
would depress her army and her Allies. 

Arguments like these were thrown away upon such a man 
as Erzberger, who had armed himself with a formidable mass of 
statistics; and upon Scheidemann, the social democrat, who 
knew how terribly the German masses were suffering. The 
latter answered on behalf of the Centre and Left, that hunger 
was spreading, and that the country would have a revolution 
if peace were not made in the autumn. “ The thought of 
another winter’s campaign is terribly hard to bear. ... We 
must make it known that we are waging a defensive war, 
that we give oim last drop of blood for our houses and our 
farmyards, but that pan-German war aims are not ours. 
Strategical frontiers are of no use to us ... we must not 
protract the war by a desire for conquests and indemnities. 
If we speak openly in this fashion, we shall help towards the 
breakdown of our enemies.” Erzberger then pressed Luden- 
dorff with questions on the submarine war; he answered 
evasively, and in words which were quite inconsistent with 
his previous attitude. “ Calculations about the submarine 
war cannot be based upon world tonnage. Even now every- 
thing is in favour of the war industries of our enemies. 
Submarine warfare cannot be measured by statistics, but by 
positive results — Salonica; wheat which cannot be brought 
over from Australia ; shortage of timber in England ; lack of 
coal in France and Italy; less mimitions, and of a lower 
quality.” Hindenburg, it seems, said practically nothing 
during this tirade, but he begged the deputies to put “ a little 
more pepper ” into their peace resorption. • , 
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Meanwhile L\idcndorff’s ultimalmn deinandiiifr the Chan- 
cellor’s resignation had been discussed bj' tlic Knijicror and 
Bcthmann-llollweg at Bellevue. It angered the Kaiser that 
he should be spoken to in such a niamu']-, and, for a moment, 
he was inclined to assert his antliovily. But Belhmann- 
Hollweg persuaded him to strike a more diplomatic course: 
it was quite impossible to Ibrec or accept the resignation of 
two army leaders in w'hom the nation had unbounded con- 
fidence; but a change of Chancellors would do no harm. On 
July 14 Bethmann-Hollwcg formally resigned his ollice, from 
the same sense of public duty that had animated him through- 
out his career. A few days later it was announced that Herr 
Miehaelis, an Under-Secretary in the Ministry of Food, was 
appointed in his place. Not much is knmv'u of the new 
Chancellor; he only held office for a short time, and, after 
resigning, took no further part in public life. Erzberger 
speaks of him as a man of strong character, more sympathetic 
to the aims of the military party than his predecessor; so 
that, possibly, he was Ludendorff’s nominee. Ilis principal 
achievement, and it was no light one, was to get the peace 
resolution passed in such a way that it did not cause an open 
, rupture between the Reichstag and the Government. This 
he did, partly by a verbal quibble, and partly by lobbying the 
parliamentary leaders. The resolution against annexations 
and indemnities was duly passed on July 19; the Chancellor 
accepted it in principle, but added the phrase “ as I under- 
stand them ” to the words about con<p.iests and damages. 
Exactly a fortnight had gone by since the I’csolution had first 
, been placed on the order of the day, and during the interval 
it would seem as though its authors had lost heart. At all 
events, the obvious reservation from the Chancellor did not 
lead to any further conflict, and the crisis passed. 

None the less, far-sighted men realised that, sooner or 
later, the Reichstag would have to take its stand against the 
Government, possibly even against the Crown. On the day 
after the end of the crisis, the Emperor suratnoned the 
Reichstag leaders to a conference in which he went out of his 
way to renew their anxiety. They soon I’ealised, from his 
way of talking, that he had been completely misinformed about 
the meaning and purpose of their resolution. He seemed 
hardly to have read the text of it. He congratulated them on 
advocating a “ peace of adjustment ” (which they had never 
done), and said that it fell in entirely with his own views. 
Adjustment, as he understood it, meant that Germany should 
receive gold,_ raw materials, wool, oil and coal from abroad 
and “ prove it from one qf her pockets into another.” After 
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that the Emperor described the political situation. England 
and America had come to an agreement in order to deal with 
Japan when the war was over, which Japan had countered 
by an agreement with Russia: the present war would prob- 
ably not end with England’s overthrow; but, when it was 
over, an alliance between Germany and Fimice would pave the 
way to a second Punic War ” of the European continent 
against Great Britain, This was an extraordinary way of talk- 
ing to men who had just passed a peace resolution ; but wdien he 
spoke of internal affairs the Emperor was even more unguarded . 
As a special ^varning to the deputies of the Left, he told them 
that the soldiers of the Guard Division, led by his own son Fritz, 
had thrown the ‘‘ republican dust round the Russians’ ears ” : 
and added, There is no democracy where the Guards appear.” 
Finally, submarine war was so successful that his officers could 
no longer find ships to sink. When Erzberger tried to answer 
this wild talk with quotations from his statistics, the Emperor 
turned his back on him and continued. The Rumanians w^ere 
to be punished by the diversion of the entire course of the 
Danube, from Trojan’s gates to Czernawoda, so that the inter- 
national commission would be sitting on the bed of a dricd-up 
stream. Erzberger speaks thus of the whole proceeding. 
‘‘ This conversation between the Emperor and the deputies 
was not only as unfortunate as it could be : it was the turning 
of the first sod for the grave of the old regime. Grey-headed 
deputies, who up to then had not wished for a parliamentary 
system, openly said, on that night, that the existing form of 
government must bring disaster on the country.” 

The generals and admirals had thus in their turn tided 
over the crisis. They had escaped the worst that threatened 
them in that they had not been compelled to answer a charge 
of deceiving the German people about the results of the 
submaiine campaign, and they had got rid of a Chancellor 
whose critical faculties had always galled and exasperated 
them. But their victory had been gained at great cost. 
Their clamour for strong government and unity of purpose 
had increased existing divisions, mistrusts and rivalries ; and, 
worse than that, their political or semi-political manoeuvres 
had weakened the structure of imperial power which 
alone protected their extraordinary privileges, influence and 
immunity from criticism. 
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The Disorders in the German Fleet. July and August 1917 

Although the new Chancellor had so far come through by 
adroit management and diijjioiis backing, he could not stop 
the reverberations of Erzberger’s resolution, which sounded all 
over Germany, and penetrated to the mess-tables of the High 
Seas Fleet. There they gave a sudden stimulus to ugly 
feelings that had long 'been rising. For months past the 
German seamen had felt that they were unjustly treated in 
the matter of food, and that, even if there were a national 
shortage, it was not right that there should be such an immense 
difference between the daily quantities of food allow'ed to the 
officers on the one hand and the men on the other. The 
grievance seems to have been well founded. If the statements 
of prisoners captured later are even approximately true, there 
can be no doubt that the German sailor’s daily ration was 
now utterly insufficient, and it is not surprising that men fed 
on such poor and monotonous diet fell into a tired, nervous 
state in which grievances are apt to grow into a bitter sense of 
injustice and a desire for vengeance. 

In addition to their grievances on the question of rations, 
the German seamen appear to have I’elt that their officers 
were treating them with undeserved harshness. It is not easy 
to understand why this feeling became so general ; for there 
are no grounds for supposing that the ordinary German 
officer treated his men more harshly and discourteoTisIy in 
the summer of 1917 than he had done for many years past. 
The professional code of the German services has always been 
understood to insist on rigour as the first element of discipline. 
Authority must be obeyed and exerted at all times without 
any regard to the feelings of those concerned ; and, in par- 
ticular, courtesy and consideration towards inferiors are not 
qualities that an officer can admit into his practice, without 
weakening^ the military virtues which it must be his first 
consideration to cultivate. Such a theoretical inhumanity 
is in time of peace a barbarism to be borne only by a people 
which has not yet experienced a humane social life : in 
war it may be tolerated while success lasts, but in a long 
fight, and still more in a losing fight, it is likely to prove 
fatal. The officers of the High Seas Fleet were now to 
realise in the supreme hour of their country’s danger that 
they had with them neither the trust nor the affection of 
their men. 

On July 19 the-, crew of the Prinzregent Luitpold became 
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openly disobedient, and their conduct shows how little con- 
fidence they had in the justice or consideration of their 
commanders. Without attempting to petition for the redress 
of grievances, and without formulating any specific complaints, 
nearly half of the crew refused all duty and remained in their 
messes. They informed their officers that they had gone on 
hunger strike. Captain Hornhardt settled the disturbance, 
for the time being, by raising the bread ration to 100 grammes ; 
but the trouble had only begun. On the following day, one 
hundred and forty men left the Pillau without leave; but 
this act of disobedience, gross and flagrant as it was, was 
carried out with great restraint. The men thought that 
leave had been wongfully and harshly refused them, and so 
walked over the side. But when the period of leave which 
they considered was due to them had expired, they returned 
on board in a regular, orderly way, and continued to do their 
duty. 

A few days later a sinister rumour put the whole fleet 
into wild excitement : Captain Thorbecke of the Konig 
Albert died suddenly and mysteriously; everybody believed 
that he had been killed by his own men. One story said that 
he had been thrown overboard, another that he was coming 
back to his ship one night and that, as he stepped from his 
launch on to the gangway, he was stabbed in the back. The 
truth behind these ugly stories was that Captain Thorbecke 
fell overboard accidentally and was drowned. The actual 
circumstances in which the accident occurred were apparently 
difiieult to ascertain. 

Nothing is better calculated to inflame angry men than 
a story of vengeance against an oppressor. A few days 
later, when the legend of Captain Thorbecke’s murder had 
spread to every mess-table in the fleet, the discontent 
amongst the men again boiled over. On August 1 fresh 
disorders broke out in the Prinzregent Luitpold, and this 
time they were extremely serious. The ship was lying along- 
side the wharf at the time, and during the morning about 
fifty men marched over the side without leave. On their 
return eleven were arrested and the remaining forty allowed 
to go free; and this gave an additional stimulus to the 
discontent. Early on the following morning, four hundred 
men left the ship, and held a mass meeting in one of the 
suburbs, to protest against the punishment of their mates. 
The authorities were now seriously alarmed; the military 
were called in, a large number of men were placed under 
arrest, and a hundred of them were summarily and severely 

punished. But the disorders continued Bll next dajt, till in 

• • 
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the evcuiiig the sliij) was taken out into Sehillig Roads and 
completely isolated from the rest of the lleet. 

Still the outbreak was not quelled. A (!ertain uunibei- of 
ratings from other ships had been arrested with the main 
body on the previous day, and on August 4 the inleetion 
spread to the Kam'riii. anu the Frinirich (hr Grossr. At 
dinner-time the men of the Knmriii rc'l'used to send to the 
g'alley to get their food, and the watch below said flatly that 
they' did not intend to relieve the 'wateh on dt-ck.’ The 
ollicers of the ship tried to open a parlej'^, and went below to 
induce the men to state their complaints. The crew only 
complained specifically about the quality of ihe soup; but 
their criticism was so violent, their language so unsuitable to a 
conversation between oiricers and men, tliat the parley was 
broken off. Later in the afternoon the officers again went 
down to the mess-deck and promised that the diet should be 
improved. No attempt was made to persuade or force the 
crew to resume work, and, that night, the officers posted 
detachments of the men wffio had remained loyal outside their 
cabins. In the Friedrich der Grosse there were serious dis- 
turbances all day ; the men refused duty and held a “ free 
speech ” meeting under the eyes of their officers. 

On the following morning the men were showing a rather 
better temper; and in the evening the Kamriii, Klinig AlbeH 
and Kaiser were sent to Sehillig Roads. From hcrci they went 
on to Brunsbiittel, and, wdicn they arrived, tlic officers iiiade 
a genuine and sensible attempt to conciliate their men. 
Leave was given freely, games and concerts were organised, 
and better food was served out. The state of discipline in 
the Prinzregent Liiiipold was apparently still so serious that 
it was not safe to allow her crew to mix with the crews of the 
other vessels. 

This attempt at conciliation succeeded. The discontent 
did, it is true, break out again, some days later, in the West- 
falen and the Rheinland; but the naval authorities managed 
to keep it under control, and by the end of the month the 
German fleet had again returned to its orderly disciplined 
habits. 

Meanwhile, however, the high authorities had been making 
discoveries which seriously alarmed them. The officei's of the 
battleships persuaded a certain number of men to gain the 
confidence of the mutineers, and, later, to inform against 
them. It was largely upon the intelligence supplied by these 
agents that the authorities identified the moving spirits 
among the disobedient seamen, and collected evidence for the 
courts -martial wh&h fpHowed the outburst. From these 
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secret informers, and from the investigations carried out by 
the lawyers employed to prosecute the ringleaders, the high 
authorities discovered, to their dismay, that the recent 
disorders were the symptoms of a serious and deep-seated 
malady. A handful of stokers, of whom the most intelligent 
and active were a man named Reichpietsch and another 
named Kiirbis, had formed a regular political organisation 
for spreading peace propaganda on the lower decks of the 
battle fleet. They had kept nominal lists of all those men 
w'ho agreed with them; they had been iij touch with Herr 
Dittmann, one of the deputies of the Independent Socialist 
party, and had made elaborate arrangements for distributing 
the political literature of the party among their comrades. 
Therallying-cryof the movement was “peace without annexa- 
tions or indemnities ” — a simplified form of the Reichstag 
resolution which a few weeks before had provoked such 
strenuous opposition from the admirals and the generals. 
Holtzendorff’s bitterest enemies had thus gained an entry 
into the battle line of the German navy. 

It would, of course, be the merest exaggeration to treat 
the disorders in the Prinzregent Luitpold and the other battle- 
ships as though they were solely the outcome of the Reichstag 
resolution; trouble had been brewing in the fleet for many 
months before Erzberger spoke. Still less would it be fair to 
say-— as an ingenious German controversialist has done — that 
the irresponsible speeches of the admirals were the animating 
cause of the seamen’s disobedience. Nevertheless, it is quite 
impossible to dissociate this breakdown in the most rigorously 
disciplined fleet in the world from the pi-omises which the 
admirals had so freely scattered before the German nation 
some months before. Beneath the shouting of the seamen 
who broke ashore, the Jeering and whistling of the men who 
refused to receive their rations, the wild talk of the stokers 
who held free speech meetings in the Friedrich der Grosse, 
there is evident a deeper and more estranging resentment, the 
bitter anger of brave men, who had at last realised the true 
nature of the policy for which they and their people were now 
called upon to endure starvation. 


CHAPTER II 

THE MEDITEERANEAN. AUGUST 1917 TO APRII. 1918 

When Vice-Admiral Sir S. A. Gough-Calthorpe took up 
his appointment in the Mediterranean in August 1917, 
the outlook was dark and sombre. The Gernran submarine 
commanders were not, it is true, sinking as much shipping 
as they had done in April; but the statistics of the cam- 
paign justified the most gloomy forebodings. No German 
submarine had been sunk since May, and the daily sinkings 
varied almost in direct proportion to the number of U-boats 
on cruise. The complex of defensive measures, which had 
been devised by the staffs of three navies, never seemed to 
reduce the average daily destruction of each operating sub- 
marine. It is true that shipping was relatively safe in 
certain parts of the Mediterranean. German submarine 
commanders rarely visited the route along the eastern coast 
of Spain ; and the Italians had organised a defensive sjf'stem 
along their western coast-line which gave all shipping inside 
it considerable immunity from attack. But these were 
strips or ribbons of water in a great inland sea, traversed 
both laterally and longitudinally by the commerce of many 
nations ; and even though Spain’s neutrality, and the Italian 
coast defence, deprived the enemy of opportunities for 
destroying shipping in two small zones, his opportunities 
for depredations elsewhere were so good that he hardly felt 
the restriction. 

Admiral Calthorpe’s plans for improving matters seemed, 
moreover, to be beset with difficulties. He, personally, 
believed that our losses could only be substantially reduced 
by concentrating an offensive force at w'hatever point Ger- 
man submarines were most likely to be found, and harrying 
them with every means at his disposal. No zone was more 
suitable than the Straits of Otranto, through which so large 
a proportion of the German submarines were compelled to 
pass, twice every cruise. But the hopes of prosecuting a 
concentrated offensive in this narrow channel were small. 
TJre operation could oijly be undertaken if the Italian and 
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French Admiralties were prepared to make unsparing use 
of their destroyers and small craft, and although the French 
authorities might be persuaded to make a generous alloca- 
tion of destroyers to an offensive force in the Otranto Straits, 
it was practically certain that the Italian High Command 
would not agree to change thcgr established policy. They 
had, on several occasions, refused to maintain a permanent 
destroyer patrol to guard the mobile barrage of drift nets and 
trawlers which we had stationed in the Straits. More than 
that, they had practically withdrawal the barrage forces.^ 
Fortunately, how^’cver, opinions w^ere not divided about 
the major strategy of the campaign which Admiral Calthorpe 
was to conduct, and this w^as perhaps the only alleviation 
to his difficulties. The Conference of Allied naval authorities 
held in London during the first w^eek in September decided, 
unanimously, that commercial traffic in the Mediterranean 
should be placed in convoy, as far as possible. Before 
Admiral Calthorpe left London, his staff made a careful 
analysis of shipping and traffic statistics in the Mediter- 
ranean. They decided that escort must be provided along 
nine routes, and estimated that the total number of escorting 
units required w’-ould be about 300.^ When this decision 
was reached, convoys w^cre running only between Malta and 
Egypt and between Gibraltar and Oran. To give effect to 
the findings of the Conference w’^as therefore a task of the 
first magnitude. An important pi*eliminary step had cer- 
tainly been taken. The traffic of the nations wiiieh do the 
carrying trade in the Mediterranean could only be controlled 
by an inter-Allied Committee, on wdiich all the Allies were 
represented. This Committee had already been created;^ 
Admiral Calthorpe w^as the Chairman; his colleagues W'ere 
Admirals Fergusson, Ratye, Salazar and Sato. The Com- 
mittee w^as an inter-Allied executive, the only body which 
by its constitution and authority could undertake a great 
reorganisation of the existing arrangements for controlling and 
routeing commercial traffic in the Mediterranean. In addition 
to this, the forces available for the defence of trade had to be 
redistributed from one end of the Mediterranean to the other ; 

^ From June to July 24 tlie barrage forces had only been at sea for one 
day ; they had not been to sea at all between July 24 axid August 10. 

® Traffic was to run in convoys between (i) Gibraltar and Genoa, (ii) Gibral- 
tar and Bisserta, (iii) Bizerta and Port Said, (iv) Marseilles and Bizerta, 
(y) Marseilles and Algiers, (vi) Malta and Suda Bay, (vii) Naples and Bizerta, 
^ii) Malta and Taranto, (ix) Oran and Gibraltar. The convoy base at Suda 
Bay was to be transferred to Milo. 

® It was styled officially the Commission de Malte^ 

♦ A , • 
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and the responsibility for particular convoys divided between 
the Frcncli, British and Italian comniunds. 

Until Admiral Calthorpe had conii)leled his preparations 
for introducing the Mediterranean (|oin-oy system, he was 
obviously \mablc to proceed with his jdan of organising a 
continuous attack against - submarines in the Straits of 
Otranto; and, indeed, for many weeks after he, had taken 
up his new appointment, his time was almost ('utircly em- 
ployed in devising a redistribution of the jiatrol and destroyer 
forces within the limits of his conimaud. He gave some 
slight reinforcement to the patrol forces outside the Straits, 
in'the hope of reducing sinkings in the western approaches 
to Gibraltar; but that, for the time being, was all that he 
was able to do. 

Meanwhile the Admiralty had decided to run convoys, 
at intervals of ten days, between England and Port Said. 
These convoys w’ere not to be part of the general system 
for which Admiral Calthorpe w-as making preparations; 
the Convoy Section at A¥hitehall was responsible for them. 
But it was stipulated that wdiilst these, convoys w'cre inside 
the danger zone off Gibraltar, all available local forces were 
to reinforce the escort. Rear-Admiral J, A. Fergusson,’- 
whom the British Commander-in-Chief had recently instructed 
to control the convoy organisation, urged that the arrivals of 
these “through” convoys— that was the name given to 
them — should be made to synchronise wdth the departures 
of the home-bound Gibraltar con\'oys, in onler that the 
local escorts should be employed as economically as possible. 
Even with this economy, however, it was larged y owing to the 
American reinforcements at Gibraltar that tlic local com- 
mand was able to meet the calls being made upon it. There 
were now at Gibraltar, the light cruisers Bmnin^hani and 
Chester ; the gunboats Sacramento, Nashville, Machias, Cas- 
tine ; the revenue cutters Ossipee, Seneca, Manning, Yania- 
craw and Marietta ; the yachts Yankton an<l Nahma. The 
Admiralty agreed to Admiral Fergusson’s proposal, and on 
October 3 the first of these convoys left Englaird.^ 

The provision of local escort for these through convoys, 
though highly necessary, could only have the effect of deplet- 
ing still further the forces which Admiral Calthorpe desired 
to assemble for his projected offensive. It was, therefore. 

Appointed British Admiral of Patrols, Mediterranean, September 3, 

1917. 

_ ® It suffered a lo® of two sMps, out of a total of eleven, sunk off Alexandria, 
jmjs was discouraging tat mideading. Por the percentage of losses in the 
through Mediterranean CTnvoj^ «ae post, p. 94. 
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a great relief to him when a much-needed reinforcement 
enabled him to keep the mobile barrage, in the Straits of 
Otranto, at sea. Early in October, six Australian destroyers 
arrived in the Mediterranean ; they were at once allocated 
to Brindisi, and on the eleventh of the month the drifters 
and auxiliaries returned to their*old duties in the Straits. 

But the restoration of the mobile barrage was, for the 
moment, no more than an act of vigilance, or a preparation 
for more comprehensive measures. Sinkings continued with- 
out intermission, the number of ships destroyed rose when 
the number of operating submarines rose, and fell when, 
for some reason or another, fewer U-boats could put to sea. 
Nor were the enemy’s numbers reduced by our offensive : 
the German submarine commanders continued to enjoy an 
immunity from danger w'hieh was distressing evidence that 
the attack had still the better of the defence.’^ 

And now, during the last days of the month, the course 
of events on land threatened to increase the diflflculties of 
the campaign at sea, by creating a new and pressing demand 
for reinforcements in the northern Adriatic. On October 24, 
the Austrian armies attacked the Italian positions in the 
Julian Alps ; one of the Italian armies opposed to thenr was 
completely defeated and fell back in great disorder. The 
Italians were in full retreat towards the Piave when the 
month came to an end; and their High Command was 
extremely anxious lest the Austrians should attempt to turn 
their right flank from the sea, by armies landing under the 
support of the Pola Fleet. It was absolutely beyond our 
power to supply the destroyer reinforcements which the 
Italians demanded, although we agreed, without demur, 
that the Queen’s 12-ineh guns should be dismounted and 
used as heavy artillery on the land front. 

In another theatre the naval forces were better able to 
meet the calls which the military authorities made upon 
them. At this juneture General Allenby was completing his 
preparations for an attack upon the Turkish armies opposed 
to him. The Turkish forces occupied a line which ran for 
about thirty miles south-eastward of Gaza; the British lay 
between Deir el Belah and Ramli. General Allenby’s plan 
was to storm Beersheba, on the eastern flank of the Turkish 
position, and to follow up with successive attacks upon the 
Turkish centre, and upon Gaza. He particularly desired 
that the naval forces available should make feint landings 

^ See Appendix C — Submarine Warfare in the Mediterranean, Sept. 1917 to 
Sept. 1918, and Map 2. 
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to the north of Gaza when he launched his first assault upon 
Beersheba; for he hoped that they might thus hold troops 
which could otherwise be sent eastward, to the right flank 
of the Turkish armies. The British naval forces had co-oper- 
ated in the unsuccessful assaults upon the Gaza position, in 
the spring of the year ; and Rear-Admiral Thomas Jackson, 
the Senior Naval Officer, Egypt, whom General Allenby 
consulted, was ready to begin the operation on October 30, 
the day before the assault on Beersheba began. 

Just behind Gaza there is a ridge of low hills whieh 
restricts the view from the sea, and leaves little visible but 
a narrow strip of the maritime plain. But about eight miles 
north of the town, the River Hesi has cut a small cleft through 
the hills, and from a ship off the river mouth the railway 
station of Deir Sineid, and the road bridge over the river can 
be seen. The land meets the sky along the jagged outline 
of the Judaean mountains.^ 

At 10.30 a.m., October 30, two small monitors, M 31 and 
M 32, opened fire on trenches and wire north-west of Gaza,^ 
and on a beach position called Sheikh Hassan. A quarter 
of an hour later the Grafton, carrying Admiral Jackson’s 
flag, began searching with her guns for an observation, tower 
known to be due north of Gaza concealed among trees. 

Still further north, off the mouth of the Hesi, the large 
monitor Raglan ® took up position for bombarding Deir 
Sineid railway station. She was joined there by the sea- 
plane carrier City of Oxford, guarded by the destroyers Comet 
and Staunch. The Raglan had a seaplane on board, stowed 
above the 14-inch gun ; this was hoisted out to spot the fall 
of her shot, and before noon the observer repox’ted a series 
of explosions at the railway station, presumably the destruc- 
tion of an ammunition dump. The target was then shifted 
to the railway bridge, and there also some hits were seen. 
The enemy’s resistance was limited to a few rounds fired at a 
couple of trawlers which were sweeping a passage towards 
the shore for the Raglan, and some machine gunfire from an 
aeroplane which was driven off by our high-angle guns. In 
the afternoon firing the Raglan used a seaplane from the 
City of Oxford. At nightfall the seaplane carrier retired to 
seaward ; but the Raglan remained to fire a few shots up the 
valley to keep the Turks on the alert. 

1 See Map 3. 

^ M 31, Commander Cecil J, Crocker; M 32, Lieutenant-Commander 
E. Hunt. Both, mordtors carried two 6-inch guns; their dmplaoemont was 
356 tons, and their masjmum speed 10 knots. 

^ ® Baklan, Commander Viswount Broome, 6150 tons; 6 to 7 knots speed; 
main ^ament two 14-ineh, one 6-moh guns. 
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During the attack on Beersheba on October 3t, which 
was successful, the diversion on the Gaza flank w'as con- 
tinued. Th.e Raglan was relieved in the afternoon by Ihe 
French auxiliary vessel Maroc, wdiich fired a few rounds 
the Hesi valley while the monitor returned to Deir el Belnfi 
to attend to her guns and replenish her ammunition. In 
the twilight before sunrise, the Grafton fired on the trenches 
north-west of Gaza; but when the sun rose over the Jiuhcan 
hills the horizontal glare obscured the targets and firing had 
to cease until four hours later W'ire entanglements could again 
be clearly seen. The enemy now had the range of the (Irafton 
and forced her to take up a new position, which she hehi till 
darkness fell and she retired to sea. Three small monitors 
bombarded from the southern position. 

So far, the enemy had made no great efforts to deal ^vith 
the bombardment from the sea; but during the day it w’as 
reported from the direction-finding stations at Alexandria 
and Port Said that two submarines wore on the Palestine 
coast. Nothing was seen of either submarine though the 
patrol vessels kept a specially sharp look-oiit. 

The simulated landing took place on November 1, when 
the attack on Gaza began on shore. The bombarding station 
off the Hesi was taken by the French coast <lelcncc; vessel 
Requin. She anchored just within range of the Turkish 
guns and wos twice hit ; one shell exploded on tlu^ mes.s deck 
and caused considerable loss of life. At Deir el Bclah a 
party of the Egyptian Labour Corps were marched <lown to 
the beach within full view of the-Turks on the heights above 
Gaza, and there embarked in a fleet of small craft specially 
brought up from Port Said. As the light weaned the party 
in the boats moved off nortliAvard a.s if to be landed nox-th 
of Gaza; but as soon as it was dark they returned to Deir 
el Belah and quietly went ashore again, though, to keep up 
the illusion, a procession of small ves.sels show’ing lights 
occasionally steamed northward past Gaza. The Grafton 
and two little river gunboats cruised off the Hesi to prevent 
any Turkish reserves from crossing it. 

That night Sheikh Hassan was captured. The naval 
bombardmeiit was henceforward directed only against targets 
north of Deir Sineid, since it w^as impossible to distinguish 
British from Turkish troops from the firing ships. During 
November 2 the Grafton, Raglan, Maroc and Requin kept 
Hesi station continuously under fire. The old French battle- 
ship expended all her ammunition, and sailed at 11.0 p.m.; 
as she steamed off she was loudly cheered by the rest of the 
little squadron. 

The weather, which had so fax* ]been*calm, now *t)ega]g 
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to change and the wind rose. The motor lannchcs and 
river gunboats, which had been assisting tlie operations as 
auxiliaries, had to be sent to Port Said for sluilter. They 
w'cre absent only a day; when on Novemlxu- 4 the wind died 
down, they came back and the river gunboats o}>encd fire 
on the observation tower, which was still standing. One 
of the gxinboats, xlphis, was nearly hit by a shell when 
12,000 yards from the shore, the longest range o\-er the water 
obtained by the Turkish guns. 

The firing from the sea was maintained for the next two 
days; the two French destroyers, Fauconneau and Eache, 
relieved the Comet and Staunch for a time, and the monitors 
M 15 and M 29 joined in. The llcquin returned to her 
station, whereupon the Grafton went back to Port Said for 
coal and ammunition; and Admiral Jackson shifted his 
flag to the Enterprise. Before dawn on November 7 the 
army ashore signalled that the Turks were evacuating Gaza 
and asked for a bombardment of all railways and roads 
they might be using in their retreat. As soon, therefore, 
as there was enough light three monitors and the two river 
gunboats fired up the^Hesi valley at the retreating Turks, 
over the heads of the British infantry, who w'ere tramping 
along the sandy shore. At noon our line was so well advanced 
that it was clear Deir Sincid w'ould soon fall. Our naval 
force moved northward : M 15 to a spot from W'hieh Julis 
station could be shelled, the licquin and French destroyers 
to Askalon. So thorough was the success, and Gaza so 
unmistakably ours, that on the 9th the troops crossed the 
Hesi valley and passed for the moment beyond the reach of 
assistance from the sea. General Allenby hoped to attack Jaffa 
on the 13th, and as he w'ould then require a naval demon- 
stration, all the ships vuthdrew to Deir el Belah for a rest. 

It is impossible to say how far these naval bombard- 
ments assisted General Allenby’s brilliant operations, nor do 
we know whether the Turks were deceived by the simulated 
landing behind Gaza. But co-operation with the land armies 
was certainly costly. Soon after the operations began, 
Lieutenant Hans Wendlandt, who w'as then enrising in the 
southern .Egean in DC 38, received orders from Nauen to go to 
the coast of Palestine, and operate against British transports 
between Askalon and Jaffa. He did not at once obey, but 
reached the coast off Gaza on November 10. After keeping 
periscope watch all that day and most of the next, he discovered 
that a mass of ships were anchored off Deir el Belah, and that 
their anchorage was protected by a net which ran parallel 
to the shore and was distant two miles from it. The gaps 
between the ends of the 'net and the shore were patrolled by 
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trawlers and drifters. At about sunset on November 11, 
Hans Wendlandt took his submarine through the gap, and 
torpedoed the and monitor M 15. In addition to 

the torpedoed ships, three French destroyers, the Comet and 
the Enterprise were lying at the anchorage, and a group of 
transports were off the mouth of the Hesi. Admiral Jack- 
son, who was in the Enterprise at the time, sent the trawlers 
and French destroyers to protect the transports, and with- 
drew the remainder of the squadron to Port Said. After the 
disaster the naval forces continued to protect the lines of 
supply which ran from Egypt to anchorages on the army’s 
left flank, but active naval participation in the campaign 
ceased. 

By this time. Admiral Calthorpe had completed his 
|)reparations for introducing a general convoy system on the 
lines laid down by the Allied Conference in September, and 
towards the end of November he reported on the first results 
of the new system of defence.^ Convoys under British 
escort were running between Gibraltar and Oran, Bizerta 
and Alexandria, Alexandria and Port Said, Bizerta and 
Milo. The French authorities were solely responsible for 
the traffic between Marseilles and Algiers and Marseilles and 
Bizerta. The convoys between Milo and Salonica, and 
Milo and Alexandria were under a joint Franco-British con- 
trol. For the time being, no convoys were being run between 
Gibraltar and Genoa, as the Italians preferred that ships 
bound to their ports should follow the Spanish coastal route. 
Ships were also running free between Naples and Bizerta, 

• because the Italians preferred that ships should hug the 
western coast of Italy and the northern coast of Sicily, and 
keep within the area protected by their coastal defences. 
Admiral Calthorpe freely admitted that the Italian local 
defences and control of traffic had been prepared with the 
most meticulous care and worked with great precision. He 
none the less regretted that such a system had ever been 
instituted; it absorbed the services of 11,000 men and of a 
large number of auxiliaries which he would have liked to 
see allocated to the_ striking force that he was still collecting. 
But he had to_ admit that shipping within the Italian coastal 
zone was_ relatively immune from attack, and that he ordered 
ships which could not be escorted to use it freely. Admiral 
Calthorpe was, moreover, very sceptical about the efficiency 
of the convoy system as a measure of defence, and doubted 

^ The A]iie3dcaii forces at Gibraltar had by now been increased by five 
Kmall destroyers of 240 tons, the Chaurmy, Bainbridge, Barry, Dale and 
Decatar; by lie revenne cutter Tampa and the gufeboat Paducah. These 
fcarces were mainly employed as convoy esoorm." * * 

VOL. V. a, 
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■whether it -would reduce losses materially; “ the system of 
the protection of merchant shipping by sailing them in con- 
voys,” he wrote, “ is, at the best, a deterrent and not a 
reliable safeguard . . . this applies particularly to the Mediter- 
ranean . . . where the comparatively restricted areas through 
which shipping must pass tw reach their destinations are all 
in favour of the enemy. Hence it appears that the measure 
of protection afforded by this system is bound to become 
less as the enemy gains in skill and experience, and that the 
true solution is to be found in an increased and unceasing 
offensive, which should, in time, enable us to dispense alto- 
gether with the need for these methods of defence.” These 
were the Commander-in-Chief’s personal views : the statistics 
of convoy losses did not altogether support them. Sinkings 
in the through homeward convoys had certainly been severe 
during the month and had raised the total percentage of 
loss; but even with this addition the statistics were in 
favour of the system. Three hundred and eighty-one vessels 
had been run in convoy during the month, and only nine of 
them had been lost. These figures proved that the system 
gave a real chance of escaping danger. The number of 
unescorted ships was, moreover, still very high ; about forty 
per cent, of the total traffic had been placed under escort 
during the month. The system was therefore still capable 
of great expansion, and, if made more embracing, would, 
presumably, raise the number of ships which escaped attack. 
This was the logical inference of the figures then available. 
The task before the naval authorities was not, however, 
confined to making the system more embracing. Admiral 
Calthorpe’s staff estimated that the defence of shipping 
would not have mastered the attack until losses in convoy 
were reduced to below one per cent, of the ships escorted. 
To increase the efficiency of the system itself, quite inde- 
pendently of its comprehensiveness, was the pressing and 
lurgent problem. 

Meanwhile the first experiments in constructing a per- 
manent barrage across the Straits of Otranto had been carried 
out, and were very discouraging. Two and a half miles of 
a barrage laid early in the month were inspected on November 
27; the obstruction was found to have broken into three 
parts; the nets beneath it were hopelessly entangled and 
knotted. Some of this destruction may have been done by 
U 47, which ran into the net whilst it was in position, and 
returned to Cattaro to report its existence. This, however, 
was not known at the time, and the conclusion that the 
authoyities formed, thaj the net had been broken up by 
■ivinds and tides, was substantially correct. The material 
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was removed, and the attempt to place a fixed obstacle 
across the Straits of Otranto was not renewed for many 

The prospect during the last months of the year was still 
bleak and cheerless. The only relief to it was, perhaps, 
that the Italian armies brought the Austrians to a standstill 
on the Piave during November, and that the menace of a 
sortie by the Austrian fleet came to nothing. Indeed the 
Italians reasserted their naval domination of the northern 
Adriatic by an act of extraordinary daring. During the 
night of December 9, Lieutenant Rizzo penetrated into 
Trieste in a picket boat and torpedoed the old battleship 
Wien. 

This seemed to restore the old position in the Adriatic. 
But, although the Allied naval authorities could not know 
it, they were really exchanging one danger for another. 
The new German Commander-in-Chief at Constantinople, 
Vice-Admiral von Rebeur-Paschwitz, had now decided to 
attack our naval forces and transports with the Goeben and 
Breslau.'^ Enver Pasha had approved the project and the 
German ships were only held back by lack of coal. This, 
however, was a threat of which we were still unconscious. 
The visible and obvious menace of the submarine campaign 
was under no disguise; indeed it was less a menace than a 
pressing danger. Sixty-four merchantmen, representing a 
total tonnage of 176,767, were sunk or damaged during the 
last month of the year; and the counter-attack upon the 
U-boats was still quite ineffective. On December 14, UC 38, 
which had operated off the coast of Palestine a month before, 
was sunk by the destroyers escorting the French cruiser 
ChdteaurenauU ; but, as the French cruiser was torpedoed 
and sunk before UC 38 was destroyed, as this w^as the only 
submarine sunk since May 24, and as only two submarines 
were destroyed in the Mediterranean during the course of 
the year, the incident was not encouraging. It served only 
to indicate that if a German submarine commander took 
exceptional risks, his U-boat might be destroyed at exceptional 
cost.^ 

One of the few reassuring facts of the position was that 
the troop transports, which were, in a sense, the military 
communications of the Mediterranean, were being moved 
with considerably less risk. The Japanese destroyers gener- 
ally acted as escorts to the troopships. No more fitting duty 
could have been assigned to them. It stirred their military 
pride to be made the guardians of the Allied troops at sea; 

1 See Admiral Hermann Lorey,I>erZnes'aRr"5ee: Die Mittelmeer Bivistoth 
p. 330. * See Map 2. , 
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and they considered it a point of honour to meet every call 
that was made upon them.^ It had always been realised, 
however, that if the enemy ever decided to attack the purely 
military communications of the Mediterranean, he would 
probably do so with surface craft rather than by a special 
concentration of U-boats. fAnd as it so happened he was 
nearly ready to do so. The Breslau had already filled her 
bunkers, the Goeben's coal supplies were being taken on board 
as fast as the crew could manage ; the destroyers Mimvenet, 
Basra, Numune and Samsim were ready for sea. 

It had, of course, been realised for long that the Goeben 
and Breslau might make a sortie into the .®gean; but 
Admiral S. R. Fremantle had always been confident that 
the enemy would not be able to conceal his intention.® The 
minefields at the entrance were a formidable obstacle, and 
it seemed almost certain that the enemy would not attempt 
to leave the Dardanelles until they had located those which 
lay across their track. This could only be done by sweeping 
operations, which, to be effective, would have to be carried 
out for ten miles beyond Sedd el Bahr. 

As it seemed inconceivable that the enemy could ever 
carry out such a big sweeping operation undetected, the 
orders which Admiral Fremantle had issued to his scattered 
forces were all based on the assumption that a fairly long 
warning would be given. None the less, whether the warn- 
ing were long or short, it was taken for granted that the 
forces in any one particular zone would be more or less 
helpless if the (joe&m raided the patrol area allotted to them. 
The monitors, light cruisers, and sloops which were spread 
over the .Egean would all be defenceless against the Goeben’s 
guns ; and all that Admiral Fremantle felt able to do was to 
warn them in his general orders that, if the Goeben ever 
did break out, they ought to lead her “ in a direction in 
which support may be obtained ” rather than “ attack her 
regardless of consequences.” This very sensible caution 
was, however, somewhat weakened by the wording of the 
general signal which was to be made if the Goeben were 
known to be out. The signal ran : “ Take all necessary 
action to engage the enemy,” and this was an order which 
British naval officers could only interpret in one way. 

The orders were, however, drafted upon a further general 
assumption about the enemy’s intentions. Admiral Fre- 

^ The British naTal staff estimated that the Japanese destroyers spent 
72 per cent, of their total time at sea, the British destroyers 60 per cent., and 
the French and Ital!an;abont 45 par cent* 

2 Admiral Fremantle was Appointed Commander of the British 
Sqnac^on, August 13, 1917. ^ 
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mantle was persuaded that, if the Goebm left the Dardanelles, 
it would probably be to join the Austrians in the Adriatic. 
In all probability, therefore, she would attack and destroy 
only those forces which came within range of her guns as 
she steamed out of the Mgean at high speed. A prolonged 
attack upon our patrol forces <Jid not seem likely. Indeed 
Admiral Fremantle spoke of a naval attack against the 
British bases as a “ desperate venture, w'hich could only end 
in the eventual destruction of the enemy, and is conceivable 
only as a last resort which might be decided upon in the 
event of Turkey deciding upon a separate peace.” 

It is therefore somewhat remarkable that the enemy 
should have preferred this project to all others. The opera- 
tion orders issued to the squadron did not, it is true, make 
provision for prolonged attack against the British bases; 
for in them it was only stated that all patrol craft found off 
the Dardanelles were to be destroyed. None the less a sub- 
marine was stationed off Mudros, and if the first part of the 
enterprise went well, the German Admiral intended to press 
on to Lemnos and bombard Mudros harbour by indirect fire 
from the eastward.^ The plan which he and his staff thought 
most feasible was therefore but little different from the plan 
which Admiral Fremantle regarded as almost too risky to be 
practicable. But the duty of combating the Germans on 
their desperate enterprise did not fall upon Admiral Fre- 
mantle. Early in the new year he left the .®gean for 
England,® and was succeeded by Rear-Admiral A. Hayes- 
Sadler. The new Rear-Admiral hoisted his flag in the Lord 
Nelson on January 12, and four days later sailed in her to 
Saloniea to discuss questions of interest with General Milne. 
By now the German plans were well advanced and almost 
ready for execution ; there were, however, no signs of excep- 
tional movement or preparation, so that our air forces on 
patrol had nothing to report during the days preceding the 
sortie. 

The enemy had, indeed, concealed his intention with 
wonderful skill; but the concealment had hampered his 
preparations and made them insufiicient. He had felt it 
impossible in the circumstances to make a proper recon- 
naissance of the minefields between Gallipoli and Imbros; 
and such knowledge as he possessed was very inadequate 
and misleading. All that the enemy knew for certain was 
that no mines would be found along a route which ran for 
about five miles due west of Sedd el Bahr, and that the 

1 Hermann Lorey, op. eit., p. 332. 

* Admiral Fremantle was appointed D#pnty Cnief of Staff by the new 
Board. • 
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minefield laid across the entrance in 1916 had probably been 
washed awayJ This had been ascertained by the mine- 
sweeping officers, and though true in itself, was a dangerous 
and misleading piece of knowledge. It was sufficiently 
accurate and circumstantial to make the enemy over-con- 
fident, and insufficient to give him the least intimation of 
the dangers that lay ahead of him. Beyond the old 1916 
minefield, a great complex of fields had been laid along a 
rough curve which began to the north-west of Mavro, and 
covered the open sheet of water that separates Imbros from 
Gallipoli. These minefields lay right across the Goeben’s 
track, and were practically unavoidable. The German staff 
did not know that they existed. 

A few hours before the German ships sailed, however, a 
disquieting document was handed in to the German staff. 
It was a chart captured from a British patrol vessel which 
had gone ashore a month previously in the Gulf of Saros. 
The chart had been kept at General Liman von Sanders’s 
headquarters, and when he heard that the Goeben and the 
Breslau were about to sail he ordered it to be sent on to 
Admiral von Rebeur-Paschwitz. The naval staff examined 
it, and found that it was marked with pencil lines which 
seemed to indicate minefields. One of these lines was drawn 
from Cape Teke south-eastward right across the outgoing 
track of the squadron ; the other began at a point four miles 
north-westward of Mavro, and curved north-eastwards into 
the Gallipoli shore. There was a gap between the two. 
The captured chart therefore showed that the British mine- 
fields were far more numerous, and covered a larger area 
than the Germans imagined; and if this chart had been 
critically examined on the assumption that trawler skippers 
do not correct their charts like German navigators, it would 
have been taken for granted that the pencilled lines were 
no more than rough indications, or w’arnings of impending 
danger. Some officers on the German staff seem to have 
regarded the matter in this light and to have advised another 
examination of the mined area. This, however, was con- 
sidered inadvisable, as it was thought that new sweeping 
operations would in all probability compromise the secrecy 
of the entire project. None the less, additional precautions 
were taken. The line on the captured chart which marked 
the inner minefield was disregarded, as the last sweeper’s 
report proved that this field was no longer dangerous. The 
remaining indications w'ere treated as though they were 
accurate and scientific data; the Goeben’ s courses were so 

r' 

^ ^ ^ Hennana Lorey, op. ciLg p. 332, 
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calculated that she would steam through the gap between 
the two lines, and so reach her bombarding position off Kusu 
Bay in safety.’- 


^ Disposition of the .<®gban Sqttabeon, 20th Janitabt, 1918 
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The Goehen and the Breslau, with four destroyers in 
attendance, got under way at 4.0 p.m. on the 19th, and at 
half-past three on the morning of the 20th they were at the 
Nagara net.^ At twenty minutes to six they were at the 
entrance to the Straits off Sedd el Bahr, and a quarter of 
an hour later, when they jvere on the outer edge of the 
channel reported clear by the German sweepers, they turned 
to the south-westward. The new course was to carry the 
Germans between the two lines marked in pencil on the 
captured chart. Actually it took them on to the southern end 
of the complex of fields to the westward of the entrance ; and 
at ten minutes past six the Goehen struck a mine. 

The damage done to the Goehen was not serious, so the 
German Admiral did not allow the accident to deter him, 
and held on. It was a misty morning, and he seems to 
have been fairly certain that he had not yet been reported : 
this was indeed the case, for the look-out on Mavro Island 
had seen nothing. Soon after the mine had exploded, the 
two German ships turned north ; the Breslau w'as sent ahead 
to prevent any ships that might be in Kusu Bay from 
escaping. The destroyers had already turned back. In this 
, order the German ships passed Kephalo lighthouse at a dis- 
tance of about two miles. The mist was still thick, and 
though the officers in the German ships seem to have sighted 
the lighthouse, the look-out men did not see them; and 
it was not until a few minutes later that the enemy were 
sighted by the ships off Kusu Bay. The two drifters on 
the nets, the officers in the Baglan, the look-out station, and 
the commanding officer of the destroyer Lizard, which was 
patrolling north-north-eastward of the bay, all sighted the 
enemy more or less simultaneously ; the code word “ Goblo ” 
was made by the Lizard and repeated by the Baglan. The 
word signified that the enemy were out. It was sent to com- 
manding officers of ships and squadrons, who had always under- 
stood that the signal would be preceded by definite warnings. 

Before any action could be taken, indeed, before Admiral 
Hayes-Sadler could issue any orders, the Goehen opened fire 
upon the look-out station at Kephalo and some sunken ships 
in the bay (7.40), Simultaneously or nearly so the Breslau 
brought the Lizard under a well-directed fire, and drove her 
northwards. After that the German light cruiser opened upon 
the Baglan. The enemy’s shooting was accurate and rapid ; 
the Baglan's gunners answered with the six-inch gun and 
from the turret, but before they could get the range, the 
German shells had found their target. The foretop and the 
^ ^ See Map 4. 
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director-top were hit in rapid succession, and all the control 
gear was at once put out of action; the engine-room was 
struck by two more salvoes, all the lights went out and the 
telephone communications were cut and destroyed. Nor did 
the other monitor — M 28 — fare any better. The command- 
ing oflScer held his fire for a bri^f interval, and by the time 
he opened upon the enemy they had his range. By now 
both the Goeben and the Breslau were firing upon the monitors 
and, in a few minutes, they were helpless. The drifter 
skippers endeavoured to cover the doomed ships with a 
smoke screen, but the enemy’s fire was far too heavy for them 
to get into position. 

Meanwhile Lieutenant-Commander J. B. Newill in the • 
destroyer Tigress, which was patrolling to the westward of 
the Lizard, intercepted his colleague’s signal and steamed off 
rapidly to join him. When he rounded the point he saw 
that the Raglan had already sunk, and that the small monitor 
was blazing. The Lizard was again closing Kusu to render 
assistance. Soon after he had taken stock of the position, 
Lieutenant-Commander Newill came under fire from the 
Breslau (8.20), which was to the south-eastward of him, 
steering south. He was then steering southwards and hugging , 
the land fairly closely. The Breslau's salvoes fell close, but 
none hit his ship, and' he continued to dog the enemy until he 
was near Cape Kephalo. He then steered north for a short 
distance and was soon afterwards joined by the Lizard (8.40). 

By now the alarm was general. Admiral Hayes-Sadler 
at Saloniea received the first news of the raid just before 
eight o’clock ; Captain P. W. Dumas at Mudros took in the , 
signal at about the same time, and ordered steam to be raised 
in the Agamemnon, the Lowestoft, the Skirmisher and the Fore- 
sight. Throughout the jEgean the commanding officers of 
the detached squadrons gave the necessary orders for bringing 
the convoys into port, and for sending out their available 
forces to the patrol stations allotted to them in Admiral 
Fremantle’s orders. 

When the German Admiral saw that the two monitors • 
were destroyed and that the look-out station at Kephalo 
was badly damaged, he determined to execute the second 
and more hazardous part of his programme : the bombard- 
ment of Mudros, and of the ships inside the harbour. It was 
with that object that he was directing his course when 
Lieutenant-Commander Newill and his colleague in the 
Lizard had come together and begun to follow him. A 
sudden disaster turned the Germans from their plan. They 
had intended to keep strictly to the track which had^carried 
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them clear of the minefields since the early morning; but the 
detonation in the Goeben had put the compasses out of action. 
The navigator was now fixing the successive positions of the 
ship by simultaneous sextant angles of prominent objects. 
In ordinary circumstances this is a difficult and hazardous 
method of steering, and the Rerman ships evidently got some 
way to the eastward of their intended track. Their new 
course took them well into the minefields between Sedd el 
Bahr and Cape Kephalo, and at half-past eight the Breslau 
struck a mine. At the moment she was passing ahead of 
the Goeben ; she did not at once come to a standstill, but 
continued to move forward along the minefield. The look- 
out men reported that they were in the middle of a large 
field ; the mines were visible all round in the clear, blue water. 

The Goeben w-as carefully manoeuvred to take the Breslau 
in tow, but before the towing haw'ser could be passed she 
also struck a mine (8.55), A few minutes later Lieutenant- 
Commander Newill in the Tigress and Lieutenant N. A. G. 
Ohlenschlager in the Lizard^ who were now approaching, saw 
a succession of explosions round the Breslau. She detonated 
four more mines and began to settle down fast. Admiral von 
Rebeur-Paschwitz realised that his flagship was in grave 
danger ; the damage done by the last mine was serious, the 
Goeben was being attacked vigorously by aeroplanes, and was, 
moreover, a fine target for any British submarine that might 
be about, as she lay motionless in the minefield. He now 
gave up all thought of bombarding Mudros and decided that 
the Breslau mufst be abandoned. His navigator extricated 
the ship from the surrounding mines with great skill, and a 
few minutes after the Breslau sank the Goeben was being 
steered to the south-westwards so that she might be taken 
round the minefields by the route followed on the way out. 

As the Goeben made off for the entrance to the Straits, 
the destroyers that had been left behind early in the morning 
came out to rescue the survivors of the Breslau. Lieutenant- 
Commander Newill and his colleague pressed on to engage 
them, and at about 9.30 shots were exchanged. The enemy 
destroyers did not join action, but retired, and after a short 
unsatisfactory stern chase the Tigress and the Lizard came 
under fire from the shore batteries, and so close to the shallow 
minefields that further pursuit was impossible,^ Meanwhile 
the Goeben had turned eastwards towards the Straits. Her 
new course took her into the fields for the third time during 
the day and she again struck a mine as she crossed them 

They picked up 14 officers and 148 men from the Breslav, after they had 
retired op[t of range. ^ 
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(9.48 a.m.). She now listed over to port; but in spite of her 
injuries was still able to steam at a fair speed. 

Whilst the Goeben was making her way back into the 
Straits our forces at Mudros were leaving harbour. They were 
too late to intervene ; and, in any case, Admiral Hayes-Sadler, 
who was making preparations ag§inst a protracted raid lasting 
for many days, ordered Captain Dumas to meet him off Cape 
Paliuri, at the south-eastern entrance to the Gulf of Salonica. 

By now our air forces were hovering over the crippled 
Goeben and reporting her movements. As she approached 
Nagara Point two planes w’'ere observing her closely; the 
officers in them saw her turn suddenly and unaccountably 
towards the land, and run fast aground. The German cap- 
tain had made a mistake about the positions of the buoys 
marking the passage through the net, and had given a wrong 
order to the helmsman. It was now about ll.SO a.m. 

The news that the Goeben was aground was received at 
the air headquarters in Imbros and Mudros soon after the 
aeroplanes had seen the accident; from then onwards the 
German battle cruiser was bombed without respite. These 
attacks, though executed with the utmost daring and pertin- 
acity, did practically no damage ; but they made the salvage 
work extremely difficult.^ 

Admiral Playes-Sadler steamed into Mudros at 1.45 p.m. 
on the 21st. Some time before he reached his anchorage 
he knew that the Goeben had retired. The Admiralty had 
also received the news and wired to the Commander-in-Chief 
telling him that every effort should be made to destroy the 
Goeben^ and instructing him to go in person to the .®gean. 
He reached Mudros in the Lowestoft on the 25th.^ The 
Goeben was still aground : the attacks from the air were 
being continued with the greatest vigour; but an attempt 
to bombard her by indirect lire from a monitor had not been 
successful. Submarine attack was the only possible means 
of damaging her beyond repair. 

There was only one submarine off the Dardanelles at the 
time, and one of her propeller shafts was out of action; 
E 14 (Lieutenant-Commander G. S. White) was therefore 
ordered into the iEgean from Corfu ; and on the night of the 
27th she sailed for the Straits. The obstructions off Chanak 
were far more formidable than they had been in the early 
days of the Dardanelles campaign, when British submarine 
commanders entered the sea of Marmora almost at will; 

^ See Hermann Lorey, op, ciL^ pp. 344, 345. 

2 The Lowestoft was sent to Syra on the 24th, where she met the CameUon^ 
which had carried the O.-in-O. from Malta. • 
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but Lieutenant-Commander White passed them, although 
with great difficulty. When he reached the position where 
the Goehen had been aground he found that she had gone. 
The German battle cruiser had been worked free and tow'ed 
off two days before.’- Lieutenant-Commander White turned 
back. On his way to the nf^t he sighted a Turkish auxiliary 
and fired a torpedo at her; this seems to have warned the 
Turks that a submarine was in the Straits and to have put 
them on their guard, fox E 14 was attacked almost immedi- 
ately by a depth charge which did considerable damage. 
From now onwards the'Rritish submarine ivas very difficult 
to handle; and when Lieutenant-Commander White w'as at 
last compelled to bring his boat to the surface, the Turkish 
batteries at once opened upon her, and she sank in deep 
water. Lieutenant-Commander White was killed by the 
bursting shells; his body, terribly mangled, rolled into the 
sea just before his submarine went down. 

As soon as the raid was over, the Commander-in-Chief 
urged that the minefields at the entrance to the Straits 
should be reinforced; the Admiralty agreed, and the neces- 
sary orders were issued. But, although no one on our side 
could know it, there was no chance that the Goeben would 
break out again. Her damages were far too great to be 
repaired in the dockyard at Constantinople; all that the 
Germans could do was to build coffer-dams and improvise 
bulkheads round the rents in the battle cruiser’s hull, and 
keep her in harbour. Apart from this, the raid caused great 
excitement in Constantinople. When Admiral von Rebeur- 
Paschwitz first laid his plans before the Turkish authorities, 
Enver Pasha had w'arned him to be careful, and to remember 
that the Goeben and Breslau were as valuable to Turkey as 
the Grand Fleet to Great Britain.® As soon as it ■was known 
that the Breslau was lost, and the Goeben in grave danger, 
the Turks were bitterly indignant. It seemed to them that 
the German naval staff had been reckless with the national 
property entrusted to them, for the Goeben and Breslau had 
sailed under the Turkish flag, and had, for long, been regarded 
as part of the Ottoman navy. Enver and his colleagues 
were quite determined that the Goeben should never again 
be risked in what they regarded as a foolhardy enterprise. 

The German U-boats were, in fact, a far more serious 
menace, actual and potential, than the damaged Goeben, 

^ She was towed o£E the sand-bank by the battleship Turgut JReis at a 
quarter to four in the afternoon 'watch, January 26th. See Hermann Lorey, . 

ojp* Chttg p*# 34!7* 

* See^Hermaim Loref-, op. cit., pp. S31, 34L 
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During January the loss of merchant shipping was still at a 
dangerous figure, and the counter-attack upon the U-boats 
was as ineffective as everJ 

Admiral Calthorpe was, by now, able to put the traffic 
between Gibraltar and Genoa under convoy. The first 
experiment was disastrous ; out •of a convoy of six only two 
ships reached Marseilles on February 1. But Admiral Cal- 
thorpe did not consider that the disaster proved the system 
to be at fault, and on February 4 gave the executive order 
for running the convoy at regular four-day intervals. The 
merchantmen were to be escorted by British ships to the 
Franco-Spanish border, and thence by Italian forces. This 
decision was well justified by the immunity from loss that 
the convoy subseq^uently enjoyed. But although the British 
Commander-in-Chief did not in any sense under-value the 
convoy system, he was still convinced that it must be 
supplemented by a vigorous offensive against the U-boats; 
and on February 8 urged his views upon the Allied Naval 
Council which assembled in Rome. His proposals were to 
ease the duties imposed upon the escort craft and not to 
make the convoy system more embracing. “ A ba^age . . . 
which would effectually prevent enemy submarines from 
entering or leaving the Adriatic would, in a short space of 
time, entirely secure the safety of shipping in the Mediter- 
ranean, and the provision of the large number of escorting 
vessels now employed would cease to be a necessity.” The 
barrage which the British Commander-in-Chief desired to 
establish would consist of successive lines of submarines, 
destroyers, hydrophone drifters and trawlers, distributed 
across the Straits of Otranto between the 89th and 42nd 
parallels. The total force required was very large and could 
only be assembled in the Adriatic by withdrawing the Dardan- 
elles patrol and reducing the forces allocated to convoy by 
seven destroyers, eight sloops and twelve trawlers. The 
proposal to reduce the Dardanelles patrol was in Admiral 
Calthorpe’s opinion a perfectly safe one. He was now per- 
suaded that the Goeben was so damaged that the Germans 
could not hope to bring her out for another sortie. The 
British Commander-in-Chief ’s proposals were considered con- 
jointly with an Italian proposal for placing a fixed barrage 
across the Otranto Straits; for the Italians were not dis- 
couraged by the failure of their first experiments. _ The 
council endorsed both the British and the Italian projects; 
but plans which so materially affected the existing policy 
had necessarily to be referred for final approval to the Allied 

1 See Map 5, * . 
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Naval Council which was to assemble in London in the 
following month. 

When the Council assembled, on ]\Iarch 12, two plans 
for operations in the Adriatic had to be considered. The 
American naval staff proposed that a large combined opera- 
tion should be undertaken agaiirst the Sabionccllo peninsula, 
and that a deep minefield should be laid across the middle 
Adriatic between the Gai’gano peninsula and the islands 
opposite. No immediate decision could be taken on a plan 
of this kind : Admiral Calthorpe’s project, which was purely 
naval, could be sanctioned if it were generally approved. 
But it was none the less a plan which raised a line question 
of strategical policy. If it was true that the Goeben would 
never break out again, and that the Dardanelles patrol 
could be withdrawn, and other duties allotted to it, then the 
force thus released might be used either to make the existing 
convoy system more embracing or to form the nucleus of 
the Otranto force which Admiral Calthorpe was so anxious 
to assemble. Which was the better employment? It is 
regrettable that the statistics prepared by the Mediterranean 
staff were not presented to the Council. Presumably several 
members had seen those statistics at some time or another; 
but nobody seems to have realised that they were now 
essential basic data, if the question before the Council was 
to be scientifically examined. The figures collected by the 
Mediterranean staff were certainly striking : they proved 
that 98 per cent, of ships in convoy might be expected to 
reach port in safety.^ 

Admiral Calthorpe’s original forecast that the convoy 
system would only reduce losses for so long as it was a novelty 
was, moreover, quite contradicted by the facts, for they 
showed that its efficacy was actually rising. The volume of 
convoyed traffic had certainly been increased since November, 
for 68 per cent, of the total sailings were now being escorted. 
But there were still about 650 unescorted sailings in the 
Mediterranean during the month. There was, therefore, still 
room for a certain amount of expansion, although, as Admiral 
Thaon di Reval pointed out, a further extension of the con- 

^ Percentage of losses to ships oomroyed 

Mean percentage of loss from the in- 
For stitntion of the system to the end of the 
month, month. 


November 2'36 2-36 

December 2-04 2'17 

January 1-69 1-92 


February^ ©-64 , 1-52 
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voy system was beset with difficulties. A proportion of 
unconvoyed vessels were ships engaged in the local coastal 
traffic of the Tyrrhenian sea; and no satisfactory convoy 
system for this kind of traffic had yet been devised, far less 
attempted. 

But although it might hav^ been difficult to make the 
Mediterranean convoy system more embracing, at least the 
desirability of doing so was proved by facts and figures 
which nobody could question. The same could not be said 
of Admiral Calthorpe’s plan, which was no more than an 
attractive and feasible project. Its results and consequences 
could not be tested by scientific data, they could only be 
guessed at by analogy. The only available analogy was that 
afforded by the mobile barrage and deep minefields of the 
Straits of Dover ; but the analogy was not a close one. The 
essence of both systems was that a narrow passage should be 
watched by a large number of patrolling craft; but in the 
Dover Straits this patrol was supplemented by a deep mine- 
field, which was the chief destructive agency. The sub- 
marines sunk in the Straits of Dover since the beginning of 
the year had mostly been destroyed in the minefield, and 
there was nothing to suggest that the Dover Patrol, operating 
by themselves, would have been as effective. To mine the 
Straits of Otranto as the Dover Straits had been mined was 
not in contemplation, so that, unless it could be anticipated 
that Admiral Calthorpe’s patrol would be operating with 
advantages peculiar to that area it was most doubtful 
whether there were good grounds, or, indeed, any grounds at 
all, for supposing that the new barrage would stop incoming 
and outgoing submarines, as Admiral Calthorpe hoped. The 
geographical configuration of the two zones showed advan- 
tages fairly equal in each case. The Straits of Otranto are 
longer than the Straits of Dover- — and this would be an 
assistance to our attacking forces ; but they were very much 
deeper — and depth wmuld be helpful to the submarines. 

It is true that the tides in the Straits of Dover are stronger, 
which is a point in favour of the surface forces, who can 
check their positions by landmarks; but they are more 
irregular in the Straits of Otranto; yet again this possibly 
did not count for much, since an irregular tidal stream is 
only dangerous to a submarine which is navigating circum- 
spectly to clear a minefield. 

These points were in any case only indications and guides, 
and not precise facts from which deductions could be drawn. 
It does not appear that any known fact justified the pre- 
sumption that Admiral Calthorpejs barrage would^ prove 
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au impassable bamor instead of an oeeasionally fatal 
ohsta(‘lr. 

When, l.hcreft»re, the Allied Naval Council decitled that 
Adniind (.‘althorpe should earry out his plan and that the 
Italians should lay their fixed net barrage across the Straits, 
llu'ir decision was not the outcome of a scientific investiga- 
tiojii of two alternative measures of war: reducing losses by 
defending shipping, or by attacking U-boats. In any case, 
1.0 ptil this plan int<j operation was the work of some months. 
In Iht* meantime sinkings continued to be high, tlic average 
daily yield of each operating U-boat W'as liardly changed, 
certainly it was not lowered ; the rate of U-boat destruction 
was so tow that it could not possibly affect the campaign.^ 

^ Bco Appendix 0, Submarine Warfare in the Mediterranean, Sept. 1917 
to Sept. 1918. 


CHAPTER III 


THE SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN IN HOME WATERS AN0 THE 
EXTENSION OF THE CONVOY SYSTEM 

1 

August and September 1917 

We have seen that as the summer of 1917 was drawing 
to its end, the German people and their representatives first 
began openly to express their anxiety about the results of 
the campaign at sea. But if doubts of final victory had 
filtered into the confidence of the German people, similar 
misgivings were present in the minds of the Allied leaders. 
The general position was still critical on every side : the 
revolutionary spirit had utterly demoralised the Russian 
armies; the French armies were still suffering from their 
defeat in_ the spring of the year, and the national morale 
showed signs of weakening. The more stalwart spirits in 
the French capital denounced the doubters as dSfaitistes or 
worse; but to serious-minded men it was obvious that the 
French nation could not be expected to endure suffering 
and disappointment indefinitely. The French had suffered 
invasion, and had borne the losses of three immense and 
futile offensives without a murmur; if the catastrophe of 
Craonne had shaken their tenacity and stoicism, no reproach 
could be reasonably levied against them. But no survey, 
however sympathetic, could ignore the stark fact which 
emerged from these disappointments and anxieties : the 
hope of breaking the resistance of the Central Powers by a 
general Allied offensive on all fronts had practically dis- 
appeared. All that British Ministers could do was to take 
upon Great Britain the utmost that she could bear of the 
Allied burden : to encourage to the utmost the resistance of 
our Allies and to hope that the arrival of the American 
reinforcements in the coming spring would, in the end, turn 
back the onset of our misfortunes. 

But the burden that Great Britain could bear was strictly 
proportionate to her resources at sea; and on this point the 
outlook was still alarming. The totals. of monthly losses 
VOL. V. 97 • • H - 
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contimied to be far in excess of oiir powers of replacement; 
and tiio pressing need of the moment was to reduce those 
losses. It was natural that a solution of this urgent problem 
should be sought in the extension of the convoy system. 
The ailvantagc of extending it w'as now apparent both to the 
naval and the shipping anti| 4 )rities, but in both these quarters 
there were still doubts as to the practicability of au 5 ’^ such 
extension. On July 12, 13 and 20 a scries of conferences 
was held between the War Cabinet, the Admiralty, the 
Ministry of Shipping, and leading representatives of the 
shipping industry, at which the whole question of trade 
defence was discussed in great detail. As the result of these 
conferences it appeared that the number of voyages requiring 
protection was more manageable than had been supposed, 
and with a view to covermg as large a proportion as possible 
of the homeward trade, the Admiralty agreed to consider 
the use of somewhat smaller destroyer escorts, and to try the 
experiment of trawler escort for the slow vessels, mostly ore 
ships, homeward bound from the Mediterranean. 

On August 2, as the result of a suggestion made at these 
meetings, a further conference was held at the Admiralty 
with representatives of the Chamber of Shipping, mercantile 
masters, and marine superintendents, for the purpose of 
establishing a closer liaison between the Navy and the 
Mercantile Marine, and at this conference the ship-owners’ 
representatives pressed hard both for an extension of the 
convoy system to vessels of over twelve knots and for a 
grouping of ships in convoy according to speed, so as to 
reduce the grave delays suffered by the faster vessels. 

The inclusion in one convoy of ships with speeds varying 
from eight to twelve knots w^as obviously uneconomical from 
the commercial point of view. It was also objectionable 
from the point of view of escort commanders, as it increased 
the difficulty of good station keeping and group manoeuvring. 
Apart from this, it had now become evident that, in face of 
the increased efficiency of the newer U-boats, speed had 
ceased to be an adequate protection unless it approached 
twenty knots, and that vessels of over twelve knots must, 
if possible, be included in the Atlantic convoys. It was 
accordingly decided to rearrange the North Atlantic sailings 
in such a way as would at once provide escort for the faster 
ships and reduce the disparity in speed between the fastest 
and the slowest vessel in each convoy. This, however, was 
a matter that required careful organisation. The main 
difficulty lay in reconciling the new principle of grouping 
by speed with the- old principle of grouping by destination. 
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The advantage of grouping in company ships of which some 
were bound for West coast and some for East coast ports 
was too great, both from the naval and commercial point of 
view, to be lightly given up; but it was not possible, with 
the forces available, to duplicate each of the existing sailings 
by adding a special convoy f»r the faster ships. It was 
therefore necessary to provide for a rearrangement of the 
services which would enable the faster vessels to be con- 
centrated on the service of the West coast ports, and negotia- 
tions for this purpose were accordingly opened up, through 
the Ministry of Shipping, with the lines represented in the 
North Atlantic Conference. 

Meanwhile the first regular homeward convoy from 
Gibraltar had sailed on July 26. For these convoys the 
ocean escort consisted of “ special service vessels ” (Q-ships), 
and owing to the shortage of destroyers it was only possible 
to bring them through the home danger zone with a trawler 
escort, stiffened by one or two destroyers. The Gibraltar 
convoys, however, stood apart from all others in that there 
was a danger area at each end of their voyage, and they, 
were accordingly taken out from Gibraltar by sloops, torpedo 
boats and armed yachts, who saw them clear of Cape 
Spartel. 

But this was not enough : it was most important to put 
the whole of the South Atlantic traffic under convoy. The 
German attack had recently been extended to the Azores- 
Canaries zone, which is one of the areas on which ships bound 
to and from the South Atlantic are more or less compelled 
to concentrate. Early in June Lieutenant-Commander Meu- 
sel, commanding TJ 155, a submarine cruiser with two 5-9-inch 
guns, had sunk the Scottish Hero at a point about 450 miles 
north-westward of Cape Finisterre. For the rest of the 
month he had cruised with a certain degree of success near 
the 48rd parallel, and to the north and north-east of the 
Azores. Early in July he changed his ground and, after 
bombarding Sair Miguel, cruised in the passage between 
Madeira and the Azores ; he remained there until August 11 
and then made for home. His daily rate of destruction was 
far lower than that of the U-boats operating further north 
in the immediate approaches to the British Islands; for his 
cruise lasted rather over a hundred days and he sank but 
nineteen vessels in all. Nevertheless, this new phase of 
submarine warfare was profoundly disturbing. The Germans 
had succeeded in extending their attack to one of the most 
important nodal points on the outer trade routes; and 
had, moreover, made it the objeat of a continuous, attack 
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M'hich luid lusted without let or hindrance for about two 
months.^ 

The reply to this new attack was, however, prompt and 
effective. Early in August, eonvoy was introduced in the 
South Atlantic, and here a beginning was made with the 
system of grouping according to speed. The Convoy Com- 
mittee had suggested Dakar as the port of assembly for the 
whole South Atlantic trade. It was now decided to separ- 
ate the faster ships and sail them from Sierra Leone. Cape 
Town, Rio dc Janeiro and Montevideo w'ere accordingly 
instructed, on August 1, that all ships capable of a daily 
run of 270 miles in ordinary weather were to be given routes 
to Sierra Leone, and all slower vessels to Dakar. At the 
same time Rear-Admiral Sheppard was informed that it 
was proposed to include all merchant ships of sufficient speed 
in the troopship convoys from Sierra Leone, and to sail these 
convoys every eight days more or less, with a slow convoy 
from Dakar every twelve days. In practice, however, the 
Dakar convoys sailed from the first at an average interval of 
eight days, in order to synchronise with outward convoys. 

In reply to this message Admiral Sheppard reported that 
*• the sailing from Sierra Leone could be started at once. Com- 
mander H. B. Worsley, in charge at that port, was appointed 
Port Convoy Officer, and the first convoy (HLl), consisting 
of seven vessels, sailed on August 11.^ Having made the 
necessary arrangements at Sierra Leone, Admiral Sheppard 
then went to Dakar, to take the initial steps for setting up 
a eonvoy organisation at that port. Rear-Admiral H. J. L. 
Clarke was sent out from home as Port Convoy Officer, and 
pending his arrival, Admiral Sheppard himself organised and 
despatched the first Dakar convoy {HD 1), of eighteen vessels, 
on August 22. 

The original proposal of the Convoy Committee had been 
that the ocean escort for the South Atlantic convoys should 
be provided by heavily armed Elder Dempster liners,^ It 
was eventually decided, however, to give them cruiser or 
armed merchant cruiser escort, drawing for this purpose on 
the 9th Cruiser Squadron, which had already been employed 
on troop convoy, and supplementing, when necessary, by 

^ Lieutenant-Commanider Meusel left Germany on or about May 24; and 
arrived in the Madeirai-Azoree area on June 13. He sailed for home on 
August 11 and reached Germany about September 4. His effective cruise 
thus lasted for about two months — June 13-Auguat 11. 

* For meaning of convoy abbreviations, see Appendix B. 

“ It was proposed that they should bo commissioned as “ Armed Escort 
Vossels.T p 
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ships detached from the 10th Cruiser Squadron. The first 
Sierra Leone convoy was, accordingly, brought home by the 
armed merchant cruiser Morea of the 9th Cruiser Squadron, 
and the Moldavia (10th Cruiser Squadron) was sent out to 
take charge of the Dakar convoy. 

While this extension of the system to the South Atlantic 
was being organised, the arrangements for regrouping the 
ships in the North Atlantic were proceeding satisfactorily. 
On August 10, the necessary system of services was approved 
by Sir Alfred Booth, on behalf of the North Atlantic Confer- 
ence; but time w'as needed to work out both the naval and 
the commercial arrangements, and before the regrouping w'as 
effected the whole system of ocean convoys had entered on a 
further new phase, through the application of convoy to the 
outward traffic. 

It will be remembered that outward convoys were included 
in the original scheme drawn up by the Convoy Committee, 
and their institution had been postponed solely because of 
the shortage of craft for escort. By the middle of August, 
however, the provision of more efficient protection for out- 
ward bound vessels had become imperative. The first effect 
of the homeward convoys appears to have been to turn the 
attention of the U-boat commanders from the homeward to 
the outward traffic, either because of the difficulty which 
they found in locating the convoys, or from their reluctance 
to attack ships under escort. In April, the ratio of sinkings 
to sailings had been 18 per cent, in the homeward and only 
7 per cent, in the outward traffic. By August, while the 
homeward sinkings were rapidly decreasing, the losses among 
outward bound ships were becoming more numerous. It %vas 
clear, therefore, that outward convoy must be provided; 
but to duplicate, for this purpose, the allocation of cruisers 
and destroyers for escort work was out of the question, in 
view of the other calls upon the forces available. 

The introduction of outward convoys was, however, 
effected mth less difficulty than might have been anticipated. 
The convoys, which consisted of ships for many diferent 
ports, were kept together as a formed body only through the 
submarine danger zone. As soon as this had been traversed, 
the convoy was dispersed, and the ships proceeded inde- 
pendently to their respective destinations by routes previously 
laid down. Occasionally an armed merchant cruiser or a 
commissioned escort ship, returning to a convoy assembly 
port abroad, was included in an outward convoy; but this 
was rather for her own safety than for the purpose of serving 
as ocean escort on the outward voyage. 
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The problem of the destroyer escorts remained, and for 
its solution the Admiralty fell back on a proposal made by 
the Convoy Committee that the outgoing escort flotilla might 
be used to meet and bring in a homeward convoy, thus 
rendering two services without actually working double time. 
The committee had decided, that this might be done “ in 
some cases, during the summer months ” ; but so urgent 
was the need for economising escort strength, that it was 
now resolved to adopt the principle as the pivot of the whole 
convoy system. 

This scheme, however, not only involved the most careful 
organisation, but it put a much heavier strain on the officers 
and men of the flotillas. The destroyers were now required 
to escort an outward convoy to its point of dispersal on the 
outer edge of the danger zone, and then to steam, during the 
night, to the “ destroyer rendezvous ” of a homeward bound 
convoy, meet it at daybreak and bring it in. Formerly they 
had proceeded straight to the rendezvous; now they had 
nearly two days’ zigzagging with the outw'ard convoy. Their 
time in port was thus seriously cut down, and both, out and 
home they were responsible for the safety of the merchant 
ships in their charge. The whole organisation of the scheme 
became more complex and more difficult, for the time occu- 
pied in zigzagging with the outward convoy and steaming 
to the rendezvous allowed no margin w'hatcver, and com- 
pelled the most rigid adherence to programme, in order that 
the synchronisation of the inward and outward sailings might 
be preserved. 

The ports selected for the assembly of outward convoys 
were Devonport, Falmouth, Milford, Queenstown and Bun- 
crana.i The Devonport convoys {OD) took out all ships from 
East coast and Channel ports with a speed of ten knots and 
upwards, wherever bound. The sailings were a little irregular, 
since they had to be adjusted to the movement of outward 
troop convoys as well as homeward convoys ; but they gave 
a minimum of tM'o in each eight-day cycle. The escort of 
one of these convoys met and brought in a Hampton Roads- 
East coast convoy; the other met the convoy from Sierra 
Leone. As this convoy consisted of ships bound for either 
coast, the destroyer escort was reinforced wdien nearing home, 
so that one half of its strength might take the east-bound 
ships up channel, while the other half saw the west-bound 
vessels clear of the Smalls. 

From Queenstown a ten-knot convoy {OQ) for ships from 

1 Only two convoys were assembled in Bunorana ; the port of assembly 
was then o_^nged to Lamlash. Ijuncrana remained the escort port. 
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tlie Bristol Channel, whether bound for the North or South 
Atlantic, sailed every four days. One escort met alternately 
a Sydney or New York-East coast convoy; the other met 
the homeward bound ships from Dakar. In both instances 
a flotilla from Devonport relieved Queenstown in 5"^ W., 
taking on the vessels for Channtl or East coast ports, while 
the Queenstown destroyers took charge of the west-bound 
portion of the Dakar convoy, or saw ships bound from North 
America to French Atlantic ports as far as the neighbour- 
hood of Brest. Queenstown thus provided two, and Devon- 
port four escorts in each eight-day cycle. 

The Buncrana escorts took out two convoys in each eight 
days, and met, the one a New York West coast convoy; 
the other a convoy from Sydney or Hampton Roads. The 
outward traffic was composed of ships from the Clyde and 
Mersey, mostly bound for North American ports. 

The slower south-bound traffic remained to be provided 
for, and, like the homeward Gibraltar convoys, it had to 
depend mainly on trawler escort. From Falmouth a 7|-knot 
convoy (OF) of South and East coast ships bound for the 
Mediterranean or ports south of Gibraltar sailed at eight-day 
intervals. The escort was composed of ten trawlers from 
the Falmouth flotilla, stiffened by two destroyers from 
Dfevonport, and after dispersing the outward bound trade, 
it met an East coast convoy from Gibraltar. 

Hitherto, the Gibraltar convoys had been mixed ; but 
from August 10 onwards they were composed alternately of 
ships bound for the East and West coasts. The object of 
this was to facilitate the double work of the escorts, the 
west convoy being met by trawlers which had taken out an 
outward convoy from Milford. From Milford, however, two 
convoys (OM) sailed every eight days, the escort of the 
alternate convoy returning direct to the base without meeting 
a homeward bound group. Both outward convoys consisted 
of ships with a minimum speed of 7| knots bound from West 
coast ports for the Mediterranean or South Atlantic. Here 
as with the Falmouth escorts, the trawlers were stiffened by 
a couple of destroyers, provided in this instance by Queens- 
town. 

It was on August 11 that the decision to provide outward 
convoys was finally taken, and by August 15 a provisional 
programme had been worked out. During the next few days 
the first outward convoy sailed from each port, as shown in 
the following table, which will help to make clear the precise 
and delicate nature of the synchronisation between outward 
and homeward sailings. ^ 
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' ' 

Outward 

convoy. 

Bate of 
sailing. 

Homeward 
convoy met 
by escort. 

Bate of 
rendezvous 
with home- 
ward convoy. 

Original 
' sailing date 
of homew'ard 
convoy. 

OMl 

Aug. 13 

H(25 

Aug. 17 

Aug. 10 

GDI 

16 

HHU 

„ 18 

„ ■" 3 

OBI 

M n 

H8 5 

„ 20 

„ 10 

OFl 

„ 18 

EG 6 

„ 21 

„ 16 

0312 

„ 18 

— 

i 

— 

OB 2 

« 20 

ELI 

Aug. 23 1 

Aug. 12 

OQl 

„ 21 

EE 4: 

22 ^ ' 

j 

„ 7 

OB2f 

21 

EH 15 

„ 23 

>. 7 

OM 13 

„ 21 

EG*! 

„ 25 

„ 18 

OQ2 

» 25 

E8% 

„ 28$ 

» 17 

OB 3 

„ 25 

EN5 

„ 28 

14 

OD3 I 

„ 25 

EHU 

» 27 

» 11 

OM4: 

„ 2j> 

! 


— 

OF 2 

„ 26 

HGS 

\ 1 

Aug. 29 

Aug. 22 


* Relieved by Devonport escort Aug. 24. 

^ it it 31 . 

f Did not actually sail as arranged ; see below. 


While the arrangements for the outward convoys were 
being put in hand, the preparations for a reorganisation of 
the homeward traffic were also making steady progress. 
The problem, it will be remembered, was twofold — ^to pro- 
vide for the inclusion of ships with a speed above twelve 
knots, and to minimise the discrepancy in speed between 
vessels included in the same convoy. The first part of the 
problem was solved by starting a new convoy from Halifax 
(HX), to include all oilers and all merchant vessels bound 
for West coast ports, with an actual sea speed of 12| knots 
and upwards, except a few very fast ships which continued 
to run independently. From Halifax the vessels sailed at 
eight-day_ intervals, in company with the Canadian troop- 
ships, which had previously run in troop convoy, at irregular 
intervals, from that port. The object of restricting the 
sailings to West coast vessels was to economise destroyer 
escorts, and it was this restriction that involved so important 
a rearrangement of services. All vessels, possessing the 
minimum speed required for the Halifax convoy, which had 
previously traded to London, or to other East and South 
coast ports, were now transferred to Liverpool or other ports 
on the West coast, and were replaced in the East coast trade 
by slower vessels which had previously been sailing to the 
West coast. By energetic and skilful co-operation between 
the Admiralty, the Ministry of Shipping and the shipowners. 
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all arrangements were completed in time for the first regular 
convoy, consisting of five troopships and seven merchantmen, 
to sail from Halifax on September 5, under escort of the 
armed merchant cruiser Almanzora.^ 

The regrouping of the eight-knot to twelve-knot steamers 
came into operation a few days*later. It was based on the 
principle of reserving the Hampton Roads and Sydney 
convoys exclusively for slow vessels, and transforming the 
New York sailings into a convoy for “ medium ” ships. It 
now comprised all steamers with a minimum speed of 240 
miles a day but not fast enough for the Halifax convoys, and 
sailed at four-day (instead of eight-day) intervals, for the 
East and West coast alternately. For the Hampton Roads 
convoy, on the other hand, which continued to sail alternately 
for the East and West coast, the time-table was altered from 
an interval of four to one of eight days, and the list was 
confined to steamers with a daily speed of 200 to 239 miles. 
Faster vessels from the Gulf and Caribbean arriving at New- 
port News to bunker were, however, occasionally included 
if they happened to strike a sailing date, as the delay caused 
by sending them on to New York would outweigh the gain 
in speed. In the same way, the New York “ medium ” 
convoy occasionally included ships with a speed of more 
than twelve knots that were compelled to come to East coast 
ports. 

It was on September 14 that the first of these new “ slow ” 
convoys sailed from Hampton Roads, and on the following 
day the first “ medium ” convoy left New York. The sail- 
ings of the Sydney convoys w'ere unaffected, except that 
New York absorbed a few of the faster ships. The result of 
the change may be summarised as follows : Previously, 
four convoys (two from Hampton Roads, and one each from 
New York and Sydney) had left North American ports every 
eight days; half the sailings being for the East and half for 
the West coast, and all convoys being restricted to a speed 
of about eight knots. ^ There now sailed during each eight- 
day cycle one fast, 12| knots. West coast convoy from 
Halifax; two medium, ten-knot convoys from New York, 
one for the East and one for the West coast, and two slow. 

This convoy was numbered HX2, as a previous convoy had sailed from 
Halifax on August 21. The series of regular sailings starts -with HX2, 

2 Old schetne per eight dags. New scheme per eight days. 

HE 1 E, 1 W. HE 1 E/W alternately, 8 knots. 

E8 1 E/W alternately. 1 E/W alternately, 8 „ 

EN 1 E/W alternately. EN 1 E, 1 W. 10 „ 
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eight-knot convoys, from Hampton Roads and Sydney 
respectively, bound alternately for either coast. 

This regrouping and the introduction of South Atlantic 
convoys involved, of course, a corresponding change in the 
arrangements for destroyer escorts. The new Halifax con- 
voys were met from Buncr&,na, but were not synchronised 
with any outward sailings. The West coast sailings from 
New York and Hampton Roads continued to be synchron- 
ised with the outward convoys from Laralash ; but the East 
coast sailings from New York were now met from Devonport ; 
those from Hampton Roads were met from Queenstowm. 
Devonport also met the Sierra Leone, and Queenstown the 
Dakar convoys. 

The net effect was that Buncrana now provided three 
escorts every eight days, to meet respectively an TIX (fast), 
IIN (medium), and an HH or HS (slow) West coast convoy — 
all brought in north-about. The escort meeting the fast 
convoy steamed straight to the rendezvous. The other two 
escorts meeting the medium and slow convoys each took 
out with them an outwards {OB) convoy. 

Queenstown provided two escorts every eight days, each 
of which took out an OQ convoy, and then met, either a 
homeward bound convoy from Dakar, or an East coast one 
sailing from either Sydney or Hampton Roads. Devonport 
provided four escorts. Two of these took out an OD con- 
voy, and met respectively a Sierra Leone convoy or an East 
coast convoy sailing from New York. The other two, which 
had no outward convoy in charge, relieved Queenstown, in 
5° W., of the Hampton Roads convoy, or brought in the 
east-bound portion of ED, leaving Queenstown to take on 
the west-bound ships. 

2 

The Siibmarine Campaign — The Disasters to the Q-ships 
August 1917 

Meanwhile the submarine campaign continued to be 
very disquieting. The total losses during August amounted 
to over half a million tons of British and neutral shipping, 
and the month was also marked by a striking series of suc- 
cesses gained by the German submarine commanders over 
their old enemies the Q-boat captains.^ The circumstances 
in which four Q-boats were destroyed are well worth noticing, 
for they show how the fortunes of the submarine campaign 

^ ^^See Map 1. 
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were rising and falling. The calamities began early in the 
month. At four o’clock in the morning of August 5^ the 
Chagford (Lieutenant Douglas G. Jeffrey, R.N.R.) was about 
120 miles to the N.N.W. of Tory Island, on the look-out for 
two submarines which had been reported on the previous 
day, when she was torpedoed •in the after part. Every 
Q-sMp captain cheerfully accepted a torpedoing as the pre- 
liminary to an action : Lieutenant Jeffrey at once ordered 
away the usual panic party and waited for the submarine 
to show herself. She did so a few minutes later, at a distance 
of 800 yards, and as the screens round the disguised guns 
had been knocked down by the first explosion, and there 
was no chance that he would tempt the submarine com- 
mander to come in closer, Lieutenant Jeffrey opened fire as 
soon as the U-boat was visible. She submerged again at 
once, and in the next hour two more torpedoes struck the 
Cha^ord, and to these she was not again given any oppor- 
tunity of replying. Thanks to his fine seamanship, to the 
magnificent spirit of his men, and to the assistance given by 
the trawler Saxon, Lieutenant Jeffrey managed to save most 
of his crew and to keep his ship afloat until the following 
day. It w^as none the less an ominous fact that from the 
beginning to the end of the engagement the U-boat had 
been master of the situation. Not for a moment had the 
Q-ship tactics been of the slightest effect. 

Three days later there was another disaster of the same 
kind, and this time it occurred to Commander Gordon Camp- 
bell — ^the Q-ship commander who had repeatedly gained 
brilliant distinction in this form of warfare. On the morning 
of x4ugust 8, he and his companions — ^for they were by now 
rather his companions, or clansmen, than his crew — were 
about one hundred miles west of Ushant in the Bunraven. 
The vessel was zigzagging on either side of a north-easterly 
course, as though approaching the north of the Channel from 
the South Atlantic. Commander Campbell had decided that 
this time, if he met a submarine, he would imitate the tactics 
of an armed merchantman; and at eleven o’clock a sub- 
marine was sighted well down on the horizon, and to star- 
board.^ Commander Campbell kept on his course in order 
to entice the enemy to come in closer. In this he was quite 
successful, for at a quarter to twelve the submarine broke 
surface about two and a half miles away, on the starboard 
quarter, and opened fire. Commander Campbell at once 
turned away from her, and reduced to seven knots. His 
crew manned the concealed guns, and a detachment kept 
UG 71, Lieutenant-Commssider Saltzwedel. — 
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up an intermittent and deliberately inaccurate fire with the 
small after gun. There was a considerable sea running, w'hich 
swept the submarine, and for a long time the German shooting 
was poor ; but about an hour after the action began two shells 
went in rapid succession through the Dunraven’s poop and 
did serious havoc. A depth charge exploded which blew 
Lieutenant Bonner out of his control station; and, worse 
than that, a serious fire was started all round the magazines. 
The concealed guns’ crews were mostly stationed above the 
burning portions of the poop, and it seemed only a matter of 
time before they would be suffocated by the fumes and 
smoke or blown into the air by the explosion wdiich must 
soon shatter the after part of the vessel. But Lieutenant 
Bonner and the guns’ crews had no thought except to con- 
ceal themselves until their captain gave the signal, and to 
bear their sufferings as calmly as they could. One of the 
men tore up his shirt and gave it to his companions to w'rap 
round their mouths in order that the fumes should not choke 
them, the others kept moving the cordite from place to place 
on the deck, which was getting red-hot beneath them. Mean- 
while Commander Gordon Campbell ordered the engine-room 
to send up clouds of steam to simulate boiler trouble, and 
stopped his ship. For a short time it seemed as though the 
unbreakable endurance of the Dunraven’s crew would deceive 
their enemy; for the submarine came steadily nearer, and 
passed at a short distance under the Q-boat’s stern. In a 
few moments she would have come within the line of fire of 
three concealed guns at a range at which there could have 
been no missing; but before she did so the fire which 'ivas 
raging_ inside the poop blew up two depth charges, and the 
explosion hurled one of the four-inch guns into the air : 
simultaneously the gun’s crew round the concealed gun on 
the after bridge opened fire. The disguise was exposed, and 
the submarine immediately submerged. 

Commander Campbell and his men were still far from 
admitting themselves defeated. The gun duel was over, 
but the second round of the engagement, to be fought out 
with torpedoes and depth charges, was about to begin. 
Signals were at once made to the ships near at hand telling 
them to keep away, the wounded men were carried below, and 
a desperate effort was made to quench the fire under the poop. 
Commander Campbell waited for the enemy’s torpedoes, and 
at twenty minutes past one his ship was hit abaft the engine- 
room. He now gave orders to abandon the vessel without 
further attempting to keep up her disguise in the hope that 
the subflaarine would agajn approach and fall a victim to the 
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small nucleus that would remain behind in the last ring of 
concealed positions. Nothing further could be done to 
master the fire under the poop, and from now onwards the 
cordite and shells exploded every few minutes ; the splinters 
flew all over the ship and penetrated the cabins where Lieu- 
tenant Bonner and his men lay •wounded; but all the time 
Commander Campbell remained concealed in the hope that 
the U-boat captain would break surface unwarily. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Saltzwedel was not to be caught; he 
came to the surface again right astern of the Dunraven, and 
shelled her steadily for another twenty minutes. At some 
moments Commander Campbell could have replied; but he 
waited, always hoping that the submarine would expose 
herself to a decisive fire. She never did so; her wary com- 
mander submerged again, and Commander Campbell fired a 
torpedo at the periscope as it moved along the Dunraven’s 
port side. The torpedo missed by a grievously small margin, 
and the U-boat’s crew do not <seem to have noticed it. A 
few minutes later Commander Campbell fired another torpedo ; 
it too missed, but this time the U-boat commander saw it, 
and at once submerged completely. There was no longer 
the slightest hope that he would be caught, and Commander 
Campbell very reluctantly made an urgent signal for assist- 
ance. The U.S.S. Noma and the destroyers Christopher and 
Attack arrived soon after. ^ Every effort was made to bring 
the Dunraven back to harbour, but at one-thirty a.m. on 
August 10 she had to be abandoned, as the seas were then 
breaking right over her and she was sinking fast. 

In the first days of the month, therefore, the German 
submarine commanders had fought two successful actions 
against two of our first Q-ship commanders. Five days later 
the list was increased by another calamity. This time it 
was the Bergamot, which was torpedoed when patrolling in 
the Tory Island approach. Her commander. Lieutenant 
Perkins, II.N.R., tried to deceive the U-boat captain by the 
usual panic party; but the Bergamot sank too rapidly for 
the deception to have any success. 

Even after this, the disasters to the decoy ships were 
not ended; and in the early hours of the 14th, Lieutenant- 
Commander W. E. Sanders, V.C., R.N.R., lost his life. 
He was in command of the Q-boat Prize, a topsail schooner 
with concealed guns, and was cruising in the Tory Island 
approach in company with submarine D 6 (Lieutenant- 

^ Christo'pher (4tli Flotilla, Devonport) was going to one of the western 
approach routes to patrol. Attach (2nd Flotilla, Devonport) was returning 
from escorting transports to St. Helens. • 
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Commander Richardson). In the afternoon of August 13 
the two vessels were acting together when a submarine 
was sighted about 150 miles north-west of Rathlin Island. 
Lieutenant-Commander Sanders hoisted the Swedish ensign 
at the dip, and 2) 6 at once submerged and manoeuvred to 
get in a torpedo at the 'U-boat; so that if everything 
went well and the attacking submarine approached the 
schooner, she would be subjected to a double attack. The 
German submarine {U 48) had sunk the British steamer 
Eoanohe on the day before, and had her master, Mr. Williams, 
aboard as a prisoner. The U-boat commander was quite 
deceived by the Swedish colours, and approached the schooner 
to within a short distance. Lieutenant-Commander Sanders 
then hoisted the British ensign and opened rapid fire upon 
her. The U-boat was struck twice; but the shells did no 
serious damage and she submerged. A heavy sea wms 
running at the time, and D 6, which %vas about three-quarters 
of a mile away, could not get in a shot. 

This ended the first part of the action, and at nightfall 
the Prize and D 6 headed north-westwards with the U-boat 
stalking them ; for the German submarine commander knew 
' by now that he was not in contact with an ordinary topsail 
schooner and that he might by a successful shot clear the 
area of a dangerous enemy. He never allowed the Prize 
out of his sight, and after tracking her for several hours, he 
had ascertained her speed to a knot or less and could adjust 
his torpedoes to a nicety. There is little more to tell. At 
half-past one in the morning of the 14th, the second officer 
oi D 6 saw the Prize blow up and sink. The night was dark 
and squally, and all he saw was the flash of an explosion and 
the silhouette of the little topsail schooner heeling over into 
the scud. Not a soul was saved; when day broke the 
German sailors in the U-boat, and their British captives, 
saw one man’s body and a teak box, for holding gun-sights, 
floating close together. 

These actions, during the month of August, marked one 
of the most important fluctuations in the ebb and flow of 
the campaign. The artifices of Q-ship warfare had been 
tried in three prolonged duels with German submarines, and 
on each occasion they had failed. After a protracted struggle 
lasting for over two years the German submarine commanders 
had obtained an ascendancy, which they never again lost, 
over this device of their opponents. The explanation is not 
difficult : Q-ship tactics had been extremely successful against 
submarines which could be enticed to break surface. But 
as the struggle between the Q-ship captains and their enemies 
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developed, the German submarine commanders became less 
and less inclined to close damaged steamers, and preferred 
in air doubtful cases to torpedo and sink them without 
coming to the surface. If the vessel was an ordinary mer- 
chantman, it was highly improbable that she would finish 
her voyage after suffering such damage : if she were a Q-ship, 
she would at least be off service and under repair for many 
weeks : Q-ships of the older type wmuld probably sink. In 
short, thus early in the campaign the U-boat commanders 
had discovered that they could keep up their record of 
destruction without giving the Q-ship captains the oppor- 
tunities for which they were seeking with such skill and 
audacity. Again, the growing number of armed merchant- 
men affected submarine tactics in a way which put the 
Q-ship captains at a further disadvantage. Whenever a 
submarine commander fell in with a steamer that might 
possibly be armed he had at once to decide wdiether he 
would attack her by gunfire or with a torpedo : and unless 
his attacking position were exceptionally favourable he 
would generally choose gunfire. Most of the Q-ships belonged 
to the class of vessel which the German submarine com- 
manders would ordinarily attack by gunfire, and we have 
seen, from the details of the Dunmven^s last fight, that a 
Q-ship was at an almost hopeless disadvantage in a pre- 
liminary gun duel with a German submarine. If she defended 
herself with all her armament the submarine would immedi- 
ately submerge and disappear; if she submitted to pro- 
longed gunfire without replying effectively, she suffered 
damage which seriously affected her ability to fight in the 
decisive stage of the action. 

These changes in the method of attack did not, it is true, 
affect the tactics of Q-ships which, like the Frize^ worked in 
conjunction with submarines. This particular form of 
U-boat snaring stood by itself. It was necessarily very 
risky ; for the decoy ship which accompanied the submarine 
was generally a small vessel with little power of resistance; 
and as the submarine which accompanied her was compelled 
to submerge whenever a U-boat was sighted, the commanding 
oiBBcer had always to depend solely upon his periscope for 
manoeuvring and aiming during the critical part of the 
action. It is hardly surprising therefore, that from August 
1917 to the end of the war, no German submarine was 
destroyed by a decoy ship, or by a decoy ship and a sub- 
marine working together. Q-ship warfare was, in fact, 
obsolescent : it was inevitable that it should be displaced 
by forms of warfare more scientific in their conception and 
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execution. But it had been waged with a skill and endur- 
ance which had provoked the admiration of tiie entire naval 
service; and its story will always form one of the most 
brilliant chapters in our naval annals. 

• 3 

The Organisation and Worldng of the Convoy System 

With the inauguration of the South Atlantic convoys 
and of outward convoys from British ports, the complete 
system of ocean convoy, as contemplated by the Convoy 
Committee, had come into being. Before attempting to 
record the results of the system, it is necessary to examine, 
in a little further detail, the organisation by which it was 
carried on. 

The pivot of the whole system was to be found at the 
Admiralty, where the programme of sailings was arranged, 
routes and rendezvous selected, and orders given for the 
necessary escorts. In the execution of the programme, the 
chief part was played by the Port Convoy Officers at home 
and abroad, the Commanders-in-Chief at the destroyer bases, 
and the Commanders-in-Chief or Senior Naval Officers on 
those foreign stations in which the ports of assembly lay. 

At the Admiralty, the general supervision of the Atlantic 
convoy system was entrusted to the Assistant Chief of the 
Naval Staff (Rear-Admiral A. L. Under his direction 

the working of the system was centred in the newly-created 
Convoy Section under Fleet Paymaster H. W. E. Manisty,® 
who received his appointment as Organising Manager of 
Convoys on July 25, and the Officer in Charge of the Chart 
Room, Commander J. W. Carrington. The Organising 
Manager of Convoys was at first responsible directly to the 
Assistant Chief of the Naval Staff ; but at the end of September 
1917, when the Mercantile Movements Division W'as formed, 
he passed, with his section, under the Director of Mercantile 
Movements. 

To the Organising Manager of Convoys were entrusted 
the control of sailings, the preparation of programmes for 
assembly, sailing and dispersal, the appointment of com- 

* He was appointed to tlus position on May 31, 1917 : Captain W. W. 
risher succeeded him as head of the Anti-Suhinarine Division. 

^ Later Acting Paymaster-Captain. He had been Secretary to Rear- 
Admiral Wemyss in the 12th Cruiser Squadron during 1914 and 1915. This 
was the sqnamron which escorted the first Atlantic convoy of the war : the 
C^^an troop convoy of 32 ships. Later he was employed in the Trade 
Division of the Admiralty War Staff (1916-17). 
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modores, the issuing of orders for escorts, and the general 
direction of the system so far as organisation was concerned. 
In the Convoy Section all reports of proceedings and attacks 
were analysed with a view to profiting by the experience 
gained, officers in command of convoys were interviewed, 
general printed instructions to Commodores, Port Convoy 
Officers, Escort Officers and Masters were prepared and 
edited. Close touch was kept with the Chart Room, and 
a special telephone line to the Convoy Section of the Ministry 
of Shipping ^ enabled the naval and mercantile organisation 
of convoys to be co-ordinated and adjusted. 

The Officer in Charge of the Chart Room was responsible 
for the routeing of convoys, the charting of their position, 
and their diversion, when necessary, to avoid areas where 
special submarine activity had been reported. Routes were 
given by him for all homeward bound convoys through the 
danger zone, and from September 26 onwards the oeean 
routes of all South Atlantic convoys were also issued from 
the Admiralty direct, with a view to avoiding the possibility 
of collision between inward and outward sailings. The 
ocean routes of homeward North Atlantic convoys were fixed 
by the Port Convoy Officers, under the general directions of 
the Commander-in-Chief on the North American Station; 
those of outward convoys by the Senior Naval Officer of the 
port providing the destroyer escort. For the Gibraltar con- 
voys the Senior Naval Offieer at Gibraltar was responsible for 
routeing through the local danger zone. 

The Port Convoy Officers, appointed to every port of 
assembly at home and abroad, were responsible for _ the 
berthing of ships ; the issue of charts, instructions and sailing 
orders ; the supervision of equipment ; and generally, for 
all matters requiring attention between the arrival and 
sailing of the ships. Those at the home ports worked under 
the orders of the Senior Naval Officer; at the ports abroad, 
the Senior Naval Officer in several instances acted also as 
Port Convoy Officer. Each of these officers was provided 
with the necessary clerical staff, and at most assembly ports 
R.N.R. officers were appointed as assistants. The duty of 
sending on ships from the “ outports ” to the port of assembly 
was performed, at home, by shipping intelligence and shipping 
control officers or by naval transport officers; abroad, by 
naval vice-consuls or British consuls. 

^ The head of the Section was Mr. Norman Leslie (of the firm of Law and 
Leslie, Shipowners), who had heen liaison officer between the Ministry^ of 
Shipping and the Admiralty, and representative of the Ministry of Shipping 
on the Convoy Committee. 
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A few days after receiving the route telegram, but, if 
possible, not less than four days before the sailing of the 
convoy, the Port Convoy Officer telegraphed a list of ships 
that would probably be ready to sail on the programme 
date, together with their destinations, and any special infor- 
mation as to cargo and other matters. If the destinations 
of any ships were unknown. Convoy Section -would then 
obtain them from the Ministry of Shipping, Wheat Com- 
mission, or other responsible authority, and telegraph the 
information to the assembly port. Any subsequent altera- 
tions were communicated by the destroyer escort ; but after 
the first few convoys, every effort was made to comnmnicate 
destinations in advance, so as to form the convoy in such a 
manner that it could be dispersed rapidly. 

Two days before the sailing date, the Port Convoy Officer 
made out a final list of ships, and arranged the details of 
formation. He had already interviewed the master of each 
ship on arrival, satisfied himself as regards the provision of 
necessary equipment, such as special signalling gear, fog 
buoys and communication between bridge and engine-room, 
and explained the general procedure to be adopted ; but on 
the day before sailing he held a conference of all the masters, 
at which the commander of the ocean escort was also present. 
At this conference he explained the general convoy instruc- 
tions, and the escort officer explained the zigzag to be adopted 
and any special orders for the voyage. These conferences 
proved invaluable as a means of securing intelligent co-opera- 
tion between the Na-vy and the Mercantile Marine, and of 
gradually standardising convoy formations and arrangements. 

Before sailing, a suitable ship in the convoy was selected 
to carry the commodore of the convoy. A mercantile master 
was also appointed as vice-commodore, to take charge in 
the commodore’s absence, or after separation of a “ mixed ” 
convoy. 

The position of these convoy commodores was an onerous 
and responsible one. Subject to the orders of the senior 
officer of the escort, they were answerable for all internal 
arrangements, such as station keeping and darkening ship. 
Should the commodore happen, as was generally the case in 
the Gibraltar convoys, to be senior to the escort officer, he 
naturally took over the command of the convoy as a whole. 
So far as possible, particular commodores were kept to one 
route only, so that full advantage might be taken of their 
experience, and their staff of three convoy signalmen and 
one wireless operator was transferred with them from ship 
to shig. For each other ship in the convoy one convoy 
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signalman was provided. These at first were lent by the 
oeean escort, but a special corps of convoy signalmen, largely 
R.N.V.R. ratings, was gradually built up, and others were 
lent by the United States navy. 

The practical rules for convoyed voyages were of great 
importance and must be recoiided in some detail. The 
cruising formation of all convoys was in columns of varying 
depth six to eight cables apart, with three cables between 
the ships in the columns ; but on entering the danger zone 
and meeting the destroyer escort, the convoy was re-formed, 
if necessary, so as to give a maximum of four ships in each 
column.! experience was gained, the tendency was to 
aim at the broadest possible front in the danger zone, by 
increasing the number of columns and diminishing the 
number of ships in each. Even in cruising formation the 
columns seldom comprised more than four vessels, or five 
at the most, and in the danger zone the depth was still 
further reduced. The distance between columns in the 
danger zone was diminished, after a little experience, to four 
or five cables only. 

In “ mixed ” convoys, whether in cruising or in danger 
zone formation, the northern columns were composed of • 
vessels for West coast ports, the southern of ships bound 
for the Channel, East coast, or French ports. In East coast 
convoys, vessels for Channel ports up to and including Ports- 
mouth, or for French ports, were placed in the northern 
columns. The commodore’s ship usually led one of the 
centre columns as a guide. 

Immediately the convoy had sailed, the Port Convoy 
Officer despatched to the Admiralty a “ sailing telegram ” 
giving the time and date of sailing, the ocean escort, com- 
modore and vice-commodore, the names of all ships and 
their places in the columns, the speed of the convoy, the 
probable date and time of arrival at the destroyer rendezvous, 
and the secret approach routes given to each vessel for use 
in the event of falling out and losing touch. It gave also 
the ocean route by which the convoy would approach the 
initial rendezvous, so that protection might be provided in 
the event of a cruiser raid. 

On receipt of this telegram, the Convoy Section passed 
on the information to the Ministry of Shipping, Shipping 
Intelligence Officers, and other authorities concerned, and 
also to the Commander-in-Chief, Grand Fleet, and the Senior 


1 Later it was found possible to shorten these distances. The ships in 
column were two cables anart. the columns four cables apart. 
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Officer at the port providing the destroyer escort. Detailed 
instructions regarding the successive courses of the convoy 
were obtained from the Chart Room, and at least seven or 
eight days before the arrival of the convoy at the rendez- 
vous, “ Destroyer Orders ” were sent to the Commander-in- 
Chief at the destroyer base^ specifying the strength of escort 
required, and the route to be followed from the destroyer 
rendezvous to the point of dispersal. Copies of these orders 
were sent for information to ail ports in the area through 
which the convoy would pass. Thus the orders relating to 
the East coast HN convoy would be sent “ for action ” to 
Queenstown, Devonport and Portsmouth — ^the ports provid- 
ing the destroyer escort and relief escorts — and “ for informa- 
tion ” to Dover, Falmouth, Milford and Portland, so that 
outward bound and French Coal Trade convoys might be 
routed clear. 

On receipt of these orders the admiral in charge at the 
destroyer base detailed the necessary destroyers. The normal 
strength of the escort became fixed at six destroyers for a 
convoy of less than 16 ships ; seven for convoys of 16 to 22 
ships inclusive, and eight for larger convoys. The trawler 
escorts provided by Milford and Falmouth consisted normally 
of two destroyers and eight to ten trawlers. Later, P-boats 
were substituted for destroyers in the Milford escorts. In 
all except the Devonport flotillas the word “ destroyers 
must be read as including sloops. For convoy purposes the 
destroyers were organised, so far as possible, in flotillas of 
eleven vessels, of which eight were always to be ready for 
service, and each flotilla, again so far as possible, always 
met a convoy of the same series. 

When the escort was required to take out an outward 
bound convoy, this was dispersed, as a general rule, at 
night on the second day out. The escort then steamed 
straight to rendezvous with the homeward convoy, which it 
met at daybreak on the following morning. 

Outward convoys, dispersing on the edge of the danger 
zone, were not normally provided with ocean escort, nor was 
it always considered necessary to appoint a convoy com- 
modore, though an experienced master was usually chosen 
to act as “ guide.” When quitting the protected anchorage 
they were screened by trawlers, drifters and other local 
forces, and their course was swept in advance for enemy 
mines. 

The destroyer formation, recommended in instructions 
issued during July, for an escort of six destroyers, and a 
convoy^inward and outward) in three or more columns, was 
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as follows : one destroyer about 1000 yards ahead of the 
port and starboard columns, and two on each flank about 
1000 yards from the columns. During daylight the destroyers 
zigzagged at a speed of about fifteen knots, varying their 
distance from the columns from about 1000 to 2000 yards. 
The convoy itself also zigzagged«n the danger zone, if speed 
permitted. In the event of an attack the instructions were 
for the destroyers which counter-attacked to drop a “ mine- 
field of depth charges ” in the last position where the sub- 
marine was seen. The convoy itself was to make large 
alterations of course in order to prevent the enemy from 
tracking its movements, and after the counter-attack, one 
or two destroyers were to remain on the spot, to keep the 
submarine submerged until the convoy was below the horizon. 

After the destroyer escort had joined the homeward 
convoy, the command fell either to the ocean escort or the 
senior officer of the destroyer escort, according to seniority. 
The ocean escort herself was originally ordered to take up a 
position astern of the centre column or columns, and from 
this position to carry out a broad zigzag. In August, how- 
ever, new instructions were given that, in order to permit the 
flanks of the convoy to be more effectively screened, she 
should become leader of one of the centre columns. 

On the voyage from the destroyer rendezvous the con- 
voys were met by rescue tugs, whose duty was to save life 
and, if possible, ships, in the event of a casualty. 

The point of dispersal, to wdrich ships were brought by 
the destroji-er escorts, varied according to the submarine 
situation. North-about West coast convoys were dispersed 
on the line Oversay-Inishtrahull, or within the Larne net 
defences; South-about convoys usually off the Smalls. For 
East coast convoys the position varied from St. Catherines 
to the Downs ; the latter part of the passage being covered 
by an escort from Portsmouth, where a flotilla of P-boats 
was gradually assembled for this purpose. From the point 
of dispersal the ships, unless otherwise directed, followed 
the coastal approach routes to their ports of destination. 
Special protection was often given to groups of ships by one 
or two destroyers detached from the escort, or by the local 
forces at Milford, Portsmouth and elsewhere. The ocean 
escort usually quitted the convoy a little before arriving at 
the point of dispersal, and proceeded at high speed, with or 
without destroyer escort, to the port on which she was 
based, where orders for her next voyage were usually awaiting 
her. 

On the arrival of a homeward ,convoy full repjjjts were 
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sent in by the commanders of the ocean and destroyer escorts 
and by the commodores of convoy. The commodores and 
ocean escort officers were also interviewed by the Convoy 
Section at the Admh-alty. Reports on outward convoys 
were also sent in by the senior officer of the destroyer escort 
and by the commodore, if appointed. 

A considerable number of the convoys passing through 
the danger zone had by now been attacked and had suffered 
loss. The reports were accumulating, and it was possible 
to make deductions from them. They proved that convoys 
were by no means easy to attack when a submarine located 
them. Even an exceptionally successful attack such as was 
delivered against the second outward convoy from Buncrana 
only destroyed two vessels out of a total of twenty-one ; but 
this was not the kind of attack which was ordinarily recorded. 
The reports showed that when a submarine had revealed her 
presence near a convoy by a successful or an unsuccessful 
attempt, she was at once in danger from the destroyer or 
trawler escort ; and that her commander was thenceforward 
so much concerned for his own safety that it was almost 
impossible for him to menace the convoy further. Although 
the general statistics of the convoy system supplied better 
data for estimating its value as a strategical plan than for cal- 
culating the vulnerability of a convoy that had been located 
and attacked, still these statistics were so striking, that they 
reinforced the conclusions which could legitimately be drawn 
from the reports of attacks and losses. Since the system 
had been started 0-5 per cent, of the vessels in the out- 
ward-bound convoys had been lost. 

These results were what might be called the first successes 
of the convoy system. Success of some kind in the campaign 
against the German U-boats was very much needed, especially 
in the North Sea ; for there, in the inner theatre of the sub- 
marine campaign, everything we had attempted had latterly 
ended in failure. The North Sea, which to the German 
submarine commanders was a sort of exit and entrance 
channel to Germany, was to us the arena clearly marked out 
for any strategical counter-offensive that we could devise. 
If the German submarines were to be blocked into their 
ports,_ or destroyed on their voyages from and to their ports, 
then it was in the North Sea that it must be done. 

Attempts had already been made on both these lines, 
but with very little success. Admiral Bacon’s plan of 
destroying Ostend and Zeebrugge dockyards by prolonged 
and methodical bombardments had proved impossible. But 
he still Jjeld firmly to the hope of making the two Flanders 
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bases untenable for submarines, and substituted a new plan 
for the old one. He allotted a large monitor to the forces 
which kept the coastal barrage under patrol, and made 
arrangements that the commanding officer of the monitor 
should bombard Zeebrugge or Ostend whenever conditions 
of wind and weather made Ijombardment possible. On 
several occasions the officers in charge of the monitor put 
their orders in execution, and once at least the bombard- 
ment was accurate enough to oblige the Germans to cover 
the dockyard with a smoke screen. But the total results of 
these bombardments were quite insufficient to check or even 
to influence the course of the submarine campaign. After 
overcoming technical difficulties so great and numerous as 
to appear on a first inspection quite insuperable, after many 
months of continuous vigilance and effort. Admiral Bacon’s 
monitor had landed about thirty shells in or near Zeebrugge 
dockyard and as many more in Ostend. 

The endeavour to close the Bight with a quadrant of 
mines proved equally fruitless. During the spring of the 
year the Bight was practically encircled by mines, but the 
German naval command successfully combated the danger. 
Instead of searching for British mines whenever and wherevp , 
they were to be found, they marked and buoyed a certain 
number of entrance channels and swept them continually. 
By thus restricting the zones w'hich had to be kept clear they 
completely thwarted our original plan. Very few U-boats 
were lost upon the minefields, and although the German 
submarine commanders were compelled to exercise great 
caution when they were navig:ating the entrance channels, 
the dangers and delays to which they were exposed never 
brought down the number of U-boats in the operating areas. 
This, after all, was the test by which the success or failure 
of the whole scheme had to be judged. 

The difficulties of egress were, however, increased to such 
an extent that in the autumn of the year 1917 nearly every 
submarine leaving the Bight was escorted by destroyers and 
auxiliaries. The German sweepers were kept working further 
and further from their bases, and had occasionally been 
reported as far north as Harvig beacon. The mining of the 
Heligoland Bight, originally intended to block the German 
forces into their bases, was thus actually drawing them into 
the North Sea, towards a zone where they could be brought 
to action. An outpost engagement did actually take place 
on the morning of September 1, in which a force of our light 
cruisers and destroyers drove trawlers on to the Danish coast 
and destroyed them. The raid ^was smartly and rapidly 
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executed; but it was obvious that operations of the kind 
had no strategical significance. The quadrant of mines 
round the Bight would only be a real barrier if, by some 
means or another, the British forces contrived to make all 
German sweeping operations impossible. Spasmodic raiding 
against the outer e^e of ih§ field — which was all we could 
undertake — would inflict occasional losses, comparable to 
the losses that we occasionally suffered from the German 
destroyer raids in the Straits of Dover. It could have no 
possible effect upon the course of the campaign. 

4 

The Inter-Allied Naval Conference, September 1917 

It was decided during August that naval representatives 
of the Allies should assemble in Whitehall for a conference 
in the first week of the coming month. If we would 
adjust the deliberations and conclusions of this conference 
to their appropriate background it will be necessary to 
make a preliminary survey of the position at sea. As 
at the previous conference,^ the submarine campaign was 
bound to be the principal topic of discussion ; but, whereas 
in January the campaign had been discussed as a menace 
with terrible possibilities, it could, in September, be reviewed 
and analysed in the light of a six-months’ experience. 

It has been shown that the anti-submarine campaign 
consisted in a general development of all possible methods 
of combating the menace, and not in concentrating upon 
any particular line of policy or special remedy; and that 
the most important of the special measures taken were the 
submarine patrols on the exit routes of the U-boats, and the 
minelaying in the Heligoland Bight. 

By the end of August 1917 the effects of these two measures 
of war were fairly evident. During the past eight months 
the submarine patrols in the North Sea and the Western 
approaches had established contact with enemy submarines 
on 216 occasions; but only one of these encounters had 
resulted in the destruction of a German submarine. The 
indecisive, unsatisfactory character of this kind of warfare 
was brought out strongly by the obstinate struggle which 
had been waged for months round the North Hinder light- 
vessel. _ Minelaying U-boats in the Flanders Bight used the 
lightship as a navigational mark during their incomings and 
outgoings ; and the British submarine commanders at 

^ ^ Se^ ante, p. 75. 
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Harwich knew it. There were fourteen meetings of sub- 
marine and submarine off the light- vessel in the first part 
of the year alone ; and although both German and British 
submarine commanders knew the area as a certain meeting- 
ground, and only approached it after making every possible 
preparation for an encounter;, not one of these fourteen 
meetings ended in the destruction of a U-boat. As for the 
minelaying in the Heligoland Bight, we have already seen 
that although it had affected the strategical position in the 
North Sea, and had brought about a state of things which 
might be turned to our advantage, it had not influenced or 
hampered U-boat operations in the vital areas. In this 
respect the position in August was the same as the position 
in April. 

The quantities of new anti-submarine material and of 
new devices delivered since February came to an imposing 
total, and were illustrative of the immense effort that was 
being made to meet the danger ; but it w^as very disquieting 
that, although flotillas fitted with the new material were 
operating against submarines more rapidly and with better 
means of detecting them, they were not, so far, scoring any 
marked success. Yet the appearance of these new weapons 
was so important a point in the history of the campaign that 
they cannot be dismissed with a mere summary of results 
obtained. In a pi'evious volume we examined a typical 
case of an anti-submarine operation, conducted with the 
ships and weapons which were ordinarily employed when 
unrestricted submarine w'arfare was about to begin. ^ If we 
would understand how existing methods of war had been 
altered by six months of intense national effort, it is neces- 
sary that we should again analyse some examples w'hich 
may be regarded as typical. 

(a) Kite balloon operations . — The first experiment in the 
use of captive balloons during a regular operation was made 
on August 19, 1916, when the Hercules put up a kite balloon 
for some hours during the southerly advance of the Grand 
Fleet. On this occasion no observers were sent up, for the 
experiment was merely intended to test the towing apparatus ; 
but since then the use of kite balloons had spread with the 
growth and development of submarine warfare. 

In July 1917 at all events, the Commander-in-Chief 
thought the provision of kite balloons so far advanced that 
he could employ the destroyers to which they had been 
fitted in a regular series of operations against submarines. 
The general idea of these operations was that a detachment 
1 SeeVoLIV.,5..338. ^ 
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of destroyers fitted with kite balloons should be spread over 
a section of the route used by German submarines, when 
they re-entered the North Sea after a cruise in the Atlantie ; 
and that the destroyers should use their inereased cirele of 
vision in an experiment in co-operative stalking. The first 
of these operations was entrusted to Commander Money of 
the destroyer leader Anzac (14th Destroyer Flotilla); the 
destroyers Norman, Patriot, Manad, Morning Star and Moo^i 
(11th, 12th and 14th Destroyer Flotillas) were detailed to 
act with him. At a quarter-past six on the evening of 
July 6, the force reached the point where the i-oute of the 
submarines bound for Emden was believed to separate from 
the route of the submarines bound for the Horn Reefs channel. 
Here the destroyers were spread, and the operation began 
(see diagram). Nothing was sighted during the evening; 
but at a quarter to six on the following morning, the Morning 
Star sighted a submarine to the westward of her; a second 
observation, obtained at 6.20, showed that the submarine 
was moving southwards. Commander Money now ordered 
the entire patrol to move eleven miles to the east-south-east, 
in order to bring its centre over the position in which the 
• submarine was first reported. The destroyers were in their 
new stations by about half-past seven ; but it was not until 
a quarter-past three in the afternoon that the submarine 
was again sighted. This time she was seen from the Moon, 
near the southern edge of the patrol zone ; and Commander 
Money was now convinced that they had located a sub- 
marine returning home along the Emden route. He there- 
fore moved the whole patrol fifteen miles to the south-south- 
west; some time afterwards he ordered the destroyers to 
move ten miles in the same direction at nine o’clock. This 
second move to the southwards would, he hoped, ensure 
that the submarine should be inside the patrolled zone at 
daylight on the following day. 

At half-past eight the Mcenad reported a submarine on 
the western side of the patrolled zone, and, an hour later, 
the Patriot, whilst moving to her new station reported a 
submarine in a position about ten miles to the north of 
where the Mcenad had reported one. Commander Money 
decided that the Mcenad and Patriot had probably sighted 
another submarine moving north, and decided to continue on 
the track of the submarine that his destroyers had been 
chasing all day. He did not therefore cancel the general 
movement to the southward, but directed the Patriot to 
maintain a special patrol near the position where the sub- 
marine h^d last been sighted. But at daybreak on the 
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following morning nothing was in sight, and throughout the 
7th and Sth the observers in the Idte balloons saw nothing : 
towards evening on the 8th, supplies of hydrogen and oil 
were beginning to run low, and the destroyers returned to 
Scapa. 

The operation had thus ended in the persistent dogging 
of a single submarine; for the U-boat sighted in the early 
morning of the 6th by the Morning Star had not cleared the 
zone covered by the patrol until nightfall, and whenever 
she had come to the surface she had been sighted and follow^ed. 
This was an immense advance upon the system of sending 
destroyers to institute searches for submarines on the basis 
of reports which were already twelve, eighteen or tw'enty- 
four hours old when the searching destroyers received them A 
But if such an operation is placed in the general perspective 
of the submarine campaign, it is not difficult to see that its 
total effects and consequences were extremely small; and 
that, even though ten such operations had been proceeding 
simultaneously, their combined effect would not have been 
great. A force of six destroyers had in this case compeUed 
a single German submarine to navigate wdth great caution, 
and to remain submerged for many hours during one single 
day; but as during July the average cruise of each U-boat 
lasted about twenty-five days, it follows that her operations 
could only be very slightly affected by the activity of a kite 
balloon patrol dogging her for some twelve hours during the 
first or last part of her voyage. Such specially devised 
operations, carried out by specially constituted detachments 
of ships, were bound, in the nature of things, to be spasmodic 
and interrupted : whereas submarine warfare against mer- 
chantmen was absolutely continuous. Though the point 
and the intensity of the attack might not alw'ays be the 
same, the attack itself never ceased; on every day of the 
year merchantmen were being attacked and sunk at some 
point near the British Isles, or in the Atlantic or the Mediter- 
ranean. It became obvious that a measure of war which 
has become almost departmental in its regularity is not 
likely to be thwarted or even set back by measures which 
are in their nature intermittent. 

(b) Hydrophone operations . — ^It was shown in a previous 
chapter that a German submarine, operating in a given area, 
must always possess an immense advantage over the forces 
detailed to attack or chase her, unless these pursuing forces 
could be provided with exceptionally accurate and up-to- 
date information of the submarine’s position and movements. 

1 SeeVoI.IV.,F.338. 
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It was sliown, also, that the ordinary system of intelligence, 
which consisted in sending out orders and instructions to 
hunting flotillas based upon information that was often two 
days old when it reached the operating forces, gave them no 
data for constructing any tactical or strategical plan for 
countering or even checkings a U-boat’s devastations,^ 

The hydrophone, a delicate and subtle device for detect- 
ing the sound made by a submarine, and the direction from 
which it came, was, in a sense, a mechanical solution to a 
problem which had baffled our anti-submarine forces since 
the war began. By the early autumn of 1917 gi^eat progress 
had been made, both with the device itself and its supply 
to the patrolling craft. 

In the middle of June the Admiralty gave orders that 
hydrophone hunting flotillas, each of which was to be com- 
posed of six motor launches provided with hydrophones, 
were to be constituted at Newhaven, Portsmouth, Portland 
and Dartmouth, Two launches in every group of six were 
also fitted with wireless telegraphy, so that the flotilla might 
keep touch with the local air patrols. Shortly afterwards 
the Admiralty gave orders that four trawlers should be fitted 
with hydrophones in twelve of the coastal patrol areas, and 
that they should operate together as a hunting flotilla.^ 
Meanwhile successful experiments had been carried out with 
an improved pattern of hydrophone, which could be towed 
astern of the patrolling vessel, and the Admiralty were so 
impressed by the promise of this new device that they ordered 
two hundred vessels to be fitted with it. Such hopes were 
entertained of it that the Admiralty were seriously con- 
sidering an elaborate plan for instituting a hydrophone patrol 
of sixty trawlers reinforced by destroyers, P-boats, sloops 
and submarines, between Norway and Peterhead. 

This project, important in itself, is made doubly so by 
the professional comments which it provoked. It often 
happens that a chance remark, from a high authority, which 
may be either thrown out at random, or noted down almost 
by accident, throws a shaft of light upon current questions 
of strategy and policy. If by good fortune the documentary 
records of a campaign contain several indications of the 
kind separated by a good space of time, one can learn how 

1 See VoL IV., pp. 338 et seq. 

^ The Auxiliary Patrol areas in which these hydrophone patrols were 
organised were: Nos. II {Orkneys and Shetland's); V (Peterhead); VI 
(Canton); VIII (Tyne); IX (Humber); X (Yarmouth and Lowestoft); 
XII (Portsmouth); XIII (Portland); XIIIa (Devonport); XV (Milford); 
XVIII (Lough Swilly) ; XXI (Qi^eenstown). 
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professional opinion has moved, during an interval, by 
juxtaposing two or more of them. 

The Admiralty apprcciatioir of submarine war, issued at 
the beginning of the year,^ and the general summary of the 
position at sea which was attaelied to the project for selling 
up a hydroplione patrol across tln^ North Sea, may be. I’cgardcd 
as belonging to this kind of record. Anybody who compares 
the two documents is bound to realise that the high naval 
authorities had cleared their minds of doubts and uncertainty 
during the seven months whicli had gone by since the first 
appreciation was prepared. In January the Admiralty could 
do little more than declare that they had committeti thtmi- 
selves to an immense process of experiment, to be carried 
out without relaxation ■wherever British ships and (Icrman 
submarines were operating. The language of the mcmoi'an- 
dum circulated with the proposals for a Norwegian-Petcr- 
head patrol shows that high authorities rvere forming the 
opinion that the “ remedy ” for submarine -warfare — which 
Mr. Balfour, a few months before, had spoken of as almost 
undiscoverable — was at least to be looked for along one or 
two well-defined lines of search, instead of in every direction. 

“ The facts are,” ran the memorandum, “ that from July 1st • 
to August 1st there were, on an average, roughly tw'o German 
submarines a day on the Lyngvig-Shetlands line. . . . This 
being so, it really appears essential that the question of 
instituting some special service to deal with submarines on 
that part of their journey that lies between Jutland and the 
Shetlands should be considered. The situation is so critical, 
the need so clear, and the area in which the enemy can 
generally be found so well known that a special effort seems 
opportune — special in the sense that special vessels should 
be collected, based specially, commanded specially, and with 
one special object in view, the hunting of enemy submarines. 

It will at once be said : ‘ How can enemy submarines be 
hunted? Nothing has yet been produced to enable a sub- 
marine to be hunted.’ This is no longer true. Reports 
come in daily of hunts by hydrophone in the Channel and 
elsewhere, extending over hours. Further, the kite balloon 
is a new and powerful factor in the submarine hunt, and they 
are becoming available in some quantity now.” Words like 
these are beacon-marks in an intricate channel traversed by 
baffling cross currents : they show that professional opinion 
was turning towards the idea of a concerted anti-submarine 
drive, carried out as a major operation in the narrow part 
of the North Sea and pushed ruthlessly towards the German 
1 SeeVol.IV.,p.32S. 
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bases. Six months before, naval policy had not been cx})rcssed 
witli anything like such decisiveness and precision. 

But if the actual achievements of the hydrophone flotillas 
— ^which wci’e the foundation and starting-point of the hopes 
expressed in this vigorous memorandum— are carefully 
examined, it must at once be admitted that the Admiralty’s 
appreciation pointed rather to a desirable experiment than 
to an immediately realisable project. When the memoran- 
dum was written, six operations of the Channel hydrophone 
flotillas had been considered of sufficient importance to be 
reproduced in the monthly summary of submarine warfare 
. published by the anti-submarine division. In the first, 
carried out on July 20, four motor launches of the Newhaven 
flotilla had tracked a submarine by the indications given in 
their hydrophones for a distance of about six miles. They 
had never actually located her and had been obliged to 
abandon the chase because the sea got up slightly and the 
hydrophones ceased to give any indication. 

The second of these operations was bigger and more 
concerted. A German submarine had been located near 
Lyme Bay on July 20, and again on the 22nd. On the 
<■ following day there were indications that the submarine was 
still in the same area, and by the afternoon the Commander- 
in-Chief had put a considerable force of local vessels on to 
her track. The destroyer of the local defence flotilla, 

the Devonport drifters and the hydrophone motor launches 
from Dartmouth occupied a position to the east of Berry 
Head; the trawler patrol was spread along a line which 
ran from the centre of Lyme Bay to the south of Start Point. 
At about the time when the patrols and the motor launches 
reached their station, lines of mined nets were laid out near 
Dartmouth and the Eddystone. To complete the dispositions, 
a seaplane was ordered to patrol the western end of Lyme 
Bay. The trawlers and the motor launches were ordered to 
drift with their engines stopped throughout the night; and 
it was hoped that the north-easterly set of the flood tide 
would carry them towards the centre of Lyme Bay, where 
the submarine was believed to be lying on the bottom. 

The patrol craft occupied their positions at dusk without 
a hitch, and the weather was admirable for the work in 
hand; it was a fine almost windless summer night. Early 
in the morning the man listening through the hydrophones 
in motor launch No. 211 heard sounds which were unmistak- 
able : somewhere in the darkness to the eastward a sub- 
marine was starting her engine. The commanding officer 
went off at once in the direction of the sound, and a few 
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(c) The general position in September 1917. — ^These then 
were roughly the results of the special measures which had 
been a sort of backbone to the general plan adopted when 
the submarine campaigir began. With regard to the general 
fluctuations of the campaign the position was hardly more 
satisfactory. It is true thg^t the curve of losses had never 
again reached the enormous total of April; and though it 
still rose and fell its tendency was to go down. But the 
monthly total of shipping lost 'was still far in excess of what 
the Allies could replace and, on that account, the prospect 
was still extremely gloomy. We had contrived by the use 
of expedients to live through w'hat will perhaps rank as one 
of the greatest crises in British history ; but the efficacy of 
these expedients must end at dates which were almost 
calculable. We had saved tonnage by concentrating ships 
upon the shorter North American route, by withdrawing 
British tonnage from purely foreign trade, and by a system 
of drastic import restriction. These measures had, in Sir 
Norman Hill’s words, given us a breathing space; but it 
was quite obvious that such expedients could only operate 
for a certain time; the excess of losses over replacements 
must, in the end, swallow up the tonnage saved by these 
special measures, and then the breathing space would end 
in national asphyxiation. 

The campaign against the U-boats was therefore still 
unsatisfactory. Quite recently the German submarine com- 
manders in the western area had turned the tables upon our 
Q-boat captains and had defeated them decisively.^ During 
July and August we had destroyed eight German submarines, 
and the enemy had lost two more by accident ; in the same 
period the German yards had delivered twenty-three new 
boats. That is to say, that the campaign was still going 
strongly against us in that our monthly destruction of sub- 
marines was less than half the monthly deliveries of new 
boats, while the monthly destruction of British shipping 
was far in excess of the monthly building. Our offensive 
measures were not suflBcient to check, or even retard, the 
operations of the German U-boats ; and our defensive opera- 
tions were still not sufficiently embracing to bring down the 
monthly list of losses to a bearable figure 

It was extraordinarily difficult to make any forecast of 
the future of the campaign : the chances of an improvement 
or a change for the worse seemed well balanced. It was not 
a very good omen that the Germans were maintaining the 
attack upon the outer routes without check or hindrance. 

1 See ante, p. HO. a See Map 1. 
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Lieut. -Commander Meusel {U 155) was finishing his cruise in 
the Azores-Canary zone, and Lieutenant-Commander Kop- 
hamel was moving out to relieve him in U 151. Meusel had 
never once, during his entire cruise, been engaged by any- 
thing but armed merchantmen : our protecting forces had 
never reached, far less located,^ him, and there was every 
reason to suppose that unless some special measures were 
taken to defend the area, Meusel’s successor would operate 
with equal freedom. The sinkings by these oceanic sub- 
marines were not, it is true, particularly serious — compared 
with the losses in the western approaches they were insig- 
nificant; but it was extremely serious that the German 
U-boats had established themselves in a nodal point of the 
trade routes, not as furtive visitors like the Moewc, but as 
permanent occupants. If their total submarine tonnage con- 
tinued to rise, we could be sure that this attack on the outer 
routes would increase proportionately. 

The entries on the debit side of the British balance sheet 
were thus extremely heavy. The excess of British shipping 
losses over deliveries, the excess of German submarine 
deliveries over losses, the failure up to date of our mine- 
laying policy in the Bight ; the inability of our submarine 
patrols to inflict serious damage; the defeat of the Q-boats 
in the western area, and the success of tile German attack 
upon a great joining point of the Atlantic trade routes, made 
up a heavy total on the adverse side. The entries on the 
other side of the account were more in the form of promising 
investments than assets immediately realisable. Yet no 
thoughtful man could doubt that they were of great value. 
First, and most important, the convoy system, so far as it 
had been applied, was an unqualified success. The loss of 
shipping on routes which had come within the scope of the 
system had been extraordinarily small; ^ and— what was 
equally important — Sir Leo Chiozza Money’s plan of con- 
centrating traffic upon the North Atlantic routes was bringing 
more and more vessels on to the protected routes. Those 
who had been responsible for elaborating a workable system 
of convoy had now succeeded to the extent of overcoming 
their own doubts, and were confident that the convoy system, 
when expanded, would thwart and defeat the submarine 
campaign. But their confidence was the confidence of 
pioneers and specialists : it was not entirely shared by the 
high authorities whose survey was still bound to include all 
possible supplementary methods. 

It may here be noted that although the total results of 
^ See post, p. 139. 
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the offensive campaign against the U-boats were up to now- 
unsatisfactory, there was at least one good reason for hoping 
that the fortunes of the campaign might improve in our 
favour. It was a remarkable and most hopeful fact that 
one-third of the German submarine losses during the past 
two months had been cause^ by attack from the air.^ This 
was the newest, the least developed item in the general 
campaign against the German U-boats ; and it was a method 
of attack which was capable of very great development. 

(d) The discussion at the Inter-Allied Conference . — ^The 
chief Admiralty representative was no longer Sir Edward 
Carson, who had filled the office as First Lord since the 
beginning of the year. His place had just been taken by 
Sir Eric Geddes, the Controller under the old Board. Also, 
Vice-Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss had just been made 
Deputy First Sea Lord. These w'ere the only changes; 
Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Oliver, Rear-Admiral Duff, and all 
the Naval Lords who had served during the last seven months 
of anxiety and strain were still at their posts in Whitehall. 

The situation had not cleared up since they first took 
office : the submarine campaign w’^as still undefeated ; the 
, German submarine commanders were destroying more ton- 
nage than could be replaced; and though it was possible it 
was still not certain that the measures then in force would 
turn the campaign in our favour. In these circumstances 
it w'as natural that the delegates should concentrate their 
entire attention upon seeking for some plan of war which 
was likely to prove a final remedy. 

Admiral Jellicoe had two alternative plairs to lay before 
the Conference. The first was that the Allies should con- 
jointly undertake a stupendous blocking operation against 
all the German harbours in the North Sea and the Baltic. 

The German submarine losses -were : 

1. By Britisbaotion. 

V 69, 12.7.17. Kite balloon destroyers : depth charges. 

U 01, 24.7.17. Seaplane and bombs. 

U£ 23,26.7.17. P-boat and depth charges. So damaged that she put 
in at Corunna and -sras interned. 

UB 27, 29.7.17. Rammed by gunboat Ealcym and destroyed -with depth 
charges. 

TIB 20, 29.7.17. Seaplane and bombs. 

0 44, 12.8.17. Bammed by destroyer Oracle. 

OB 32, 18.8.17. Seaplane and bombs. 

00 41, 21.8.17. Trawlers and depth charges. 

2. By misadventure. 

0061. Stranded and surrendered. 

0044. Bio wn up -whilst laying her o-wn mines. 
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The Admiralty, after examining this project in detail, had 
come to the conclusion that the entrances to all German 
harbours might be blocked, if a force of forty old battleships 
and forty-three old cruisers were assembled for the purpose. 
It was admittedly within the power of the Allies to collect 
this force from their second li»e fleets; and the delegates 
had no doubt that, if the operation were ever decided upon, 
each party in the alliance would make its contribution. It 
was upon the question of feasibility that opinion was sharply 
divided. Admiral Funakoshi, the Japanese delegate, who 
had a close and intimate knowledge of the Japanese attempts 
to block Port Arthur, was particularly doubtful whether the 
operation could ever be successful, and the majority of the 
delegates seem to have shared his doubts. There were indeed 
serious technical objections to the scheme. A sunken battle- 
ship or cruiser can only block a navigable channel at one 
particular point; and when the position and extent of a 
submerged obstruction are known, engineers can practically 
always find a means of clearing a way round it by dredging 
or blasting, or both. A more serious objection was made to 
the use of old cruisers for such a purpose. Great Britain and 
the United States were, at the time, making every effort to 
extend and develop the convoy system ; and when reporting 
to the Conference, Admiral Jellicoe was careful to say that 
the shortage of cruisers was a great obstacle to making the 
system more embracing. The Allied delegates were not 
prepared to agree to a blocking operation, speculative and 
doubtful in its results, which would permanently deprive 
them of the means of giving protection to ocean traffic. The 
proposal was the more readily allowed to drop as another 
similar suggestion appeared more easy of realisation. 

This second alternative was that the northern entrance 
to the North Sea, between the Shetlands and Bergen, should 
be blocked by an immense minefield. In presenting this 
project to the Conference, Admu’al Jellicoe admitted that 
the minelaying in the Bight had hitherto been unsuccessful, 
as the Germans had located our mines and swept up those 
which obstructed the free movement of their U-boats. The 
minefield which he now proposed would be out of reach of 
the German sweepers, and would be maintained as a per- 
manent obstacle. The Conference raised no objection to 
the plan, and indeed endorsed it ; but long technical prepara- 
tions were necessary before it could be put into execution. 
First of ail, as Admiral de Bon, the French delegate, insisted, 
the Allies must be absolutely satisfied that the mine used was 
of a sound and suitable design ; Admiral Jellicoe, in his 
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opening statement, had admitted that the failure of British 
niinelaying in the Heligoland Bight might partly be attributed 
to faults in the pattern of mine we had been using. The question 
of supply was equally important. Admiral Jellicoe estimated 
that one hundred thousand mines would be needed to com- 
plete the minefield. British ^industries, which were working 
at full pressure and with depleted staffs to meet the immense 
calls of the three services, could not supply so large a number 
of mines rapidly. The factories of the United States would 
therefore have to assist us liberally if the minefield were to 
be laid rapidly and effectively, instead of slowly and by 
instalmeiits. 

The Conference then reviewed the existing methods of 
operating against submarines without expressing any serious 
criticism of what was then being done, and without making 
any novel suggestion. Vice-Admiral Cusani- Visconti strongly 
advocated repeated aerial attacks upon submarine bases, 
and strong coastal patrols of aircraft; and he was able to 
show that the Italian navy had frequently used these methods 
of attack with success. But the Italian anti-submarine 
campaign was mainly carried on in the enclosed waters of 
, the Adriatic : the problem which confronted the British and 
French navies was that of operating successfully against 
submarines which had reached the open waters of the Bay of 
Biscay, the Eastern Atlantic and the Western Channel. 
However effective air patrols might be in enclosed waters, 
they could be of little use in operations for ensuring the 
security of many thousand square miles of water. 

The contrast between the two problems was particularly 
marked when the conference considered the dangerous spread 
of the submarine attack in the North Atlantic. Admiral 
Jellicoe opened the subject with a long and careful statement 
of the Admiralty’s plans for cheeking the operations of the 
large submarine cruisers of the Deutschland type ; and when 
he had finished. Admiral Cusani-Visconti said at once that 
he had been taking part in the discussion as the representative 
of a Mediterranean people, and could only speak with diffi- 
dence upon the oceanic problems of submarine w'ai'fare. As 
one of the delegates had so freely and generously acknow- 
ledged that national habits of thought may penetrate even 
into the discussion of a severely technical problem, it was 
fitting that Admiral Sims, the representative of a great 
Atlantic Power, should have spoken decisively on the defence 
of the Atlantic trade routes. At an earlier stage of the 
Conference, Admiral Sims had referred to the convoy system 
as a genuinely offensive qfieasure, in that it compelled the 
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enemy submarine to fight at a disadvantage. He now 
elaborated the statement which he had previously made. 
Admiral Jellicoe had suggested that ocean-going submarines 
could best be dealt with by establishing a wireless station and 
intelligence centre at the Azores, and by setting up an ocean 
patrol of decoy ships and submafines : Admiral Sims reviewed 
the position from a different standpoint. Was not the future 
of every form of anti-submarine warfare bound up with the 
extension and development of the convoy system; in fact, 
was not this system the one and only method of placing the 
U-boats on the chess-board of submarine warfare in a position 
of strategical and tactical checkmate? Admiral Jellicoe’s 
suggestions, if adopted, would possibly give merchantmen in 
the Azores area a better chance of escaping from a sub- 
marine armed with a six-inch gun ; but was it wise to treat 
the problem from this purely technical aspect? To Admiral 
Sims the question which called for immediate consideration 
was what reply the enemy would make to the convoy system, 
when he realised that it was likely to bring the whole sub- 
marine campaign to ruin. It w^as not likely that the enemy 
would entrust his counter-attack solely to submarine cruisers 
armed with six-inch guns; he might, on the contrary, be 
expected to make a determined attempt to break up the 
whole convoy system by attacking it with heavy, powerful 
ships. “ To counteract that,” concluded Admiral Sims, 
“ you have got to do one of two things : either you have got 
to convoy with Dreadnought battleships, or else you have 
got to make the best terms of peace you can.” 

These remarks made a great impression upon the Confer- 
ence; and it is not difficult to understand why they did so. 
To us who now view submarine warfare from a point of 
vantage from which the great features of the campaign are 
seen in sharp outlines ; who can perceive the data of a vast 
problem of maritime strategy in a mass of daily incidents, 
which, at the time, seemed no more than a disorderly suc- 
cession of disasters, the convoy system appears naturally, 
and inevitably, as a decisive counter-attack against the 
German warfare upon merchant traffic. But in September 
1917 the leading naval authorities were by no means inclined 
to give the convoy system this pre-eminent position amongst 
the many other measures of anti-submarine warfare which 
they were trying. To them, the convoy system was an item 
on a list, a measure amongst many others ; and Admiral Sims 
must be given the credit of being the first naval expert in high 
position who had the insight to realise that the remedy for 
which the Allies were still seekmg*had actually been found. 
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The Conference served to show the Entente Powers how 
much they would have to depend upon American assistance 
for improving the position at sea; and on September 22, 
Admiral Jellicoe handed the American naval representative 
in London a request for further help. The reply, received 
a month later, was conceived in the generous spirit which 
had been so characteristic of the American attitude towards 
the Allies’ calls for assistance. The Washington Navy 
Department answered that they could not agree at once 
that the actual mme barrage proposed by Admiral Jellicoe 
was the best that could be devised ; but as they approved 
absolutely of the general policy of laying great minefields 
across the North Sea, they had at once ordered 100,000 mines 
from their contractors, and would requisition as many vessels 
as would be reqiured for completing whatever operation was 
finally decided upon. With regard to the convoy system, 
the Navy Department had at once allocated four additional 
cruisers to convoy duty, and would provide several more 
when the reorganisation of their cruiser forces was com- 
pleted. In addition to these reinforcements, they would at 
once send a patrolling force of submarines and a monitor to 
the Azores, to check the depredations of the German sub- 
marine cruisers on the outer trade routes ; and would “ co- 
operate to the fullest extent ” in setting up a wireless station 
and intelligence centre in the islands. 

5 

The Convoy System, Seytemher 

No further change in convoy organisation was made 
within the period covered by this chapter, except that, as 
from September 21, the outward convoys from Lamlash 
were arranged alternately to take out ships with a minimum 
speed of ten and eight knots respectively. To fit in with 
the homeward UN and HE. or RS convoys, these outward 
convoys were now sailed with a two-day interval between 
the fast and slow convoys, and eight days between any two 
convoys of each series. 

In all, it was now necessary to provide ocean escorts 
for seven Atlantic convoys. The duty of providing the 
destroyer escorts fell upon the Buncrana, Queenstown and 
Plymouth commands, whose forces had been successively 
readjusted to the new situation during the summer. At the 
end of September, when_ the convoy system was in full 
working order, the following escort and patrol forces were' 
allocated to each of these commands. 
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Buncrana, Queenstown^ 

13 sloops, 12 sloops, 

27 destroyers 1 light cruiser, 

(2nd Flotilla), 36 destroyers 

3 destroyers (G.F.), (U.S.A.), 

13 submarines 4 torpedo boats, 

{Yidcan and 9 minesweepeJfe. 

Platypus flotillas), 

Seaplane carrier. 

The readjustments which had ended in this distribution of 
forces were carried out by the following successive steps. 

Sixty-six destroyers had been detached to the three 
western commands in order to meet the new situation. 
Of these Great Britain had provided thirty ; fifteen 
were detached from Portsmouth and Dover; nine were 
released from the Grand Fleet by the delivery of des- 
troyers of a later type ; and six were moved up from 
Gibraltar. The United States provided the remaining thirty- 
six by their prompt and energetic answer to our appeals for 
help ; and it is this reinforcement which must be looked 
upon as the final contribution which made the new alloca- 
tion^ of forces possible. From the same source we also 
received valuable co-operation in the provision of ocean * 
escorts. The United States Navy took care of the majority 
of the New^ York convoys, and by the end of August, six 
American light cruisers were engaged in this service, to 
which a seventh was added during the following month.^ 
The main burden of providing ocean escorts continued, 
however, to fall on Great Britain. It was met by making 
further detachments from the 10th Cruiser Squadron, ^ and 
by breaking up the 2nd Cruiser Squadron. The three ships 
of this squadron ^ were transferred, during August, to the 
North American Station, and the force at Admiral Grant’s 
disposal was further strengthened by the Cornwall on her 
completion of refit. Two additional commissioned escort 
ships were also brought into service.^ 

By September 30 the total number of ships definitely 
allocated to ocean escort duty in the North and South Atlantic 
was forty-three; twelve cruisers, nine light cruisers (of which 
seven were American), fifteen armed merchant cruisers, and 

^ Albany, Cleveland, Chattanooga, Des Moines, Denver, Taearm — ^August. 
^ew Orleans — Septembei*. 

^ Arlanza, Anrhodale Castle, Gloucestershire, Moldavia, Motagua, Kildonan 
Castle, and Patuca were detached during August and September. 

® Achilles, Cochrane, Dulce of Edinburgh. (Achilles did not join till 
September.) 

* Mechanician, Wyncofe^ • 


Devofiport 
36 destroyers 
(4th Flotilla), 

4 destroyers 1 , 

8 torpedo- I , 

boats, J 
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seven commissioned escort ships. Fourteen out of seventeen 
cruising ships now comprised in the North American and 
West Indies Squadron were absorbed by escort duties, 
including the three taken over from the 2nd Cruiser Squadron ; 
four ships in the 9th Cruiser Squadron were similarly em- 
ployed, and of twenty-two ships nominally comprised in the 
10th Cruiser Squadron, eleven had been detached for convoy 
duties.^ 

For ocean escort to the Gibraltar convoys eight vessels 
were employed but towards the end of September, in 
view of intensified submarine activity to the west of the 
Straits, it was decided to send out six of these vessels to 
Gibraltar, for use in the danger zone, their place as ocean 
escorts being taken by United States vessels of the lighter 
type.3 This arrangement did not, however, come into force 
until later. 

6 

The First Results of the Convoy System 

If the Inter-Allied Naval Conference had assembled at 
, the end of September instead of at the beginning, the decisions 
of the delegates would, probably, have been the same, and 
possibly their discussions would have proceeded on the 
same lines. They would, however, have met with a rather 
different outlook upon the future of the war at sea; for 
the month of September was, in some respects, the month 
in which the flood-tide of German success seemed for the 
first time to be slowing down towards a period of slack water, 
possibly even towards an ebb. The change which came over 
the war at sea during the three weeks after the Conference 
was a subtle one, perceptible only to those capable of seeing 
the general drift of events through the succession of daily 
occurrences; but a change did take place, and probably 
none were more conscious of it than the captains of the 
large U-boats which operated in the western area. This 
statement must be justified by a brief retrospect. 

Between February and August the Admiralty had reorgan- 
ised the coastal route in the Channel and strengthened the 
patrolling forces allotted to it; they had set up submarine 

^ See also Appendix A n, (a) and (5). 

® Rule, Acton, Laggan, MmsTifort, Puma, Underwing, Tamarish, and Duke 
oj Clarence. Dundee had been sunk. 

® The gunboat Saoramento and revenue cutters Seneca, Ossipee, Manning 
and Yamacravi were originally designated for this service. In ad^tion to 
these vessels, the light cruisers Birmingham and Chester, the armed yacht 
Fahma, and the revenue putters Jdgonguin and Tampa were eventually used. 
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patrols in the North Sea and on the west of Ireland; they 
had laid immense minefields in the Heligoland Bight; they 
had fitted a large number of destroyers, P-boats and aero- 
planes with acoustic and visual devices and had assembled 
them as hunting or attacking patrols near the routes which 
the German submarines were Ifliown to be using. These 
measures taken collectively had lowered the monthly total 
of sunken merchant ships, but they cannot be said so far to 
have caused the German submarine commanders to alter 
their tactics or procedure in any important particular. 
Anyone who searches the records of their cruises during the 
months when all these counter-measures were being tried, 
or operated, will find, week after week, month after month, 
nearly the same number of U-, UB- and UC-boats Avorking in 
nearly the same areas. The almost monotonous regularity 
of their proceedings during these critical months is perhaps 
the strongest existing proof that our counter-measures were 
as yet practically inenective. For a scheme of operations 
which, though designed in a purely offensive spirit, does not 
compel the enemy against whom it is directed to take any 
special precautions, and leaves him free to carry out his 
original plan without substantial alteration, can only be 
regarded as a scheme which has not yet succeeded. 

In September this state of things comes to an end; for 
it was in September that the U-boat commanders changed 
their tactics for the first time since the campaign began. 
The change Avas not a startling one : it was only that they 
abandoned areas which they had found fruitful for months, 
and shifted their principal operations eastAvards into the 
Channel and southwards into the Bay of Biscay. But this 
change of plan is the first visible, salient result of our counter- 
measures. For the first time since submarine warfare began 
the U-boat commanders Avere confronted with a form of 
opposition which threw their plan of attack completely out 
of gear. During September our arrangements for running 
convoys in the North Atlantic were completed; and the 
route of the convoys passed straight through the approaches 
to Scilly and to Land’s End, which had been the principal 
zone of U-boat operations for months past. When these 
convoys began to run regularly it must have appeared to 
the German submarine captains as though an area which 
up to then had been crowded with defenceless shipping had 
been suddenly evacuated. Thinking, probably, that their 
attack had been momentarily evaded by a great diversion 
of shipping, they moved to other areas in order to try to 
dispover the iiew points of traffic concentration, JThey did 
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not know that, far from being emptied, the zones to the 
west^nd south-west of the Scillies and to the south-west 
of the Fastnet were more crowded with traffic than they had 
been in the days when their devastations were inosf easily 
Scuted when their daily records were filled up with entries 
of ships sunk, seamen dro'sfned and boats destroyed. What 
was to tell them that through the very zone which they were 
rbaiffioSng as no longer fruitful, the indispensable British 
merchant &et with all its vital cargoes was passing unobserved 

^’^'o^u/totauSe^ for the month were, mdeed, lower than 
they had been since the campaign started. The German 
Government claimed to have sunk and destroyed 6T2,00 
tons Sffiping^^^^^^ they had, in truth, only sunk some 
850 000 ; but the exaggerated figure was in itself an admission 
that the rate of destruction of the March and April period 
had not been maintained. The official “ 

the campaign had, moreover, become quite 
approaching end of the war; the assurance that England 
would be utterly prostrate in a few months was conapletely 
dropped; and the Government were now seriously attempt- 
ing to float a new issue of argument, secured, it is tru^ 
on the same assets : the credulous patience of the Geiman 

^^^Captain von Kuhlwetter was perhaps the most persuasive 
of the German Government’s agents. In a ioiig ™ 

the Kolnische Zeitung he insisted, first, that Great Britain s 
defence measures had been far less effective than had been 
expected, and that, in consequence, the destruction of British 
and neutral tonnage would continue at its Present ra,te. 
This must, sooner or later, create a crisis; but the crisis 
could not reasonably be expected before December, as the 
English harvest would enable the British Government to 
get over the intervening autumn months. _ But when tne 
December crisis arrived, what would be its nature . A 
catastrophe to the Entente ? The collapse and rum of Grea 

Britain? Far from it : these prophecies belonged to the 

apostolic period of submarine warfare; the later disciples 
preached a very different creed for the hope and encrarage- 
ment of the German faithful. In December, Great Britain 
would be compelled to withdraw some 2|- million tons ot 
shipping from military uses ; and as she would_ be compelled 
to withdraw another half million by April, it was incon- 
ceivable that Great Britain should continue the war after 
the spring. The immense difference between the prospect 
now held out to the German people, and the promises made 
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to them when the submarine campaign began, was apparently 
expected to pass without comment. 

The Germans were not, perhaps, in a position to conclude 
what method, or methods, of war had broken down the hopes 
which Holtzendorff and his staff had so recklessly raised at 
the beginning of the year ; but the British authorities at all 
events were well able to take stock of those measures which 
had most assisted their own nation in the perilous months 
of the spring and summer. Of these, convoy was by far the 
most important. It had only just been put, more or less 
completely, into operation ; but by the end of September it 
was possible to summarise results and make reliable deduc- 
tions as to the future effect of the system. 

Taking together the North Atlantic, South Atlantic and 
Gibraltar systems, eighty-three ocean convoys had been 
brought in by September 30, 1917 ; and of the 1306 merchant 
ships which had made up these convoys, 1288 had been 
brought safely into harbour ; eight ships had been sunk whilst 
out of convoy, and ten while actually under escort. 

During the same period fifty-five outward convoys had 
been dispersed, comprising 789 ships, of which only two 
had been sunk. In all, excluding vessels sent back to 
port, 2095 merchant vessels belonging to 138 convoys had 
passed through the danger zone, with a loss of twenty 

The effect of the system and of the Scandinavian and 
French Coal Trade convoys was seen in a reduction of the 
war losses of British shipping from an average of 438,000 
tons a month for April, ^ May and June, to 830,000 tons in 
August and 196,000 tons in September. In June, the last 
month before the introduction of regular ocean convoys, 
178 British and foreign steamers of 500 tons gross and upwards 
were sunk by submarines. In September, the first whole 
month during which the complete system was in operation, 
the casualties were reduced to eighty-seven, or just half the 
former number. 

It may possibly be questioned whether this marked 
decline should be attributed solely to the introduction of 
convoy; but there can be little doubt that the convoy 
system had been mainly responsible for it. The successes 
gained in our attack upon the German submarines were not 
in proportion to the decline in the sinkings. In July six 
submarines had been sunk, in August four, and in September 
ten. The average monthly destructions for the quarter had 
thus risen to rather over one and a half submarines a week. 

^ See Appendix BI (a)* 

^ 441j000, including fisMag vessels. 
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But these losses, though severe, were not beyond the German 
power of replacement, and could not, even if maintained, 
appreciably affect the course of the campaign. In July, 
forty-seven submarines had operated in the Channel and 
the Atlantic, in August about forty, and in September fifty- 
three. The enemy had thus been able to increase then- 
number of operating submarines by something like 8 per 
cent, dining the very month in which their losses were most 
severe. The rising severity of the counter-attack against 
them may have lowered the average rate of sinkings of 
individual U-boats, by making them think more seriously of 
their defence; but it was obviously responsible for only a 
very small proportion of the sudden drop in the total number 
of sinkings which took place in September, 

The diminution could not, of course, be counted on as 
permanent, and the fluctuating curve of destruction did, in 
fact, rise as well as fall during the next few months ; but the 
success of the ocean convoy system cannot be measured by 
a comparison of bare totals. Areas such as the Mediter- 
ranean, in which the submarine attack was particularly 
deadly and persistent, were, at this period, excluded from its 
scope. To appreciate the full significance of the system it is 
necessary to concentrate on those areas where its influence 
was fully felt. 

We must remember that it was, above all, the apjial- 
ling havoc wrought in the Tory Island, Fastnet and Scilly 
approaches which had led to the application of convoy to 
the ocean trades, and through one or other of those areas 
every ocean convoy had to pass. It is in those areas, there- 
fore, that the effects of convoy can most clearly be dis- 
entangled from those of other anti-submarine measures; it 
is by its success in reducing the losses in those areas that the 
efficiency of the system must, primarily, be Judged. The 
figures are profoundly significant. 
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To sum up. The chief objections urged against the 
system before it was tried had one and all proved to be 
unfounded. Although station keeping had varied, there was 
now no doubt as to the general ability of mercantile masters 
to keep station and to zigzag in formation. The fear of 
“ putting too many eggs into one basket ” had proved wholly 
illusory. Although nearly twenty convoys had been attacked, 
in no instance, even when the attack was successful, had 
such wholesale havoc been wrought as the opponents of 
convoy had anticipated; generally only one ship was sunk; 
in no instance had a formed convoy lost more than two 
vessels. On several occasions the escort, on sighting a sub- 
marine, had been able to take the offensive, and to hunt it 
so continuously that no attack was made. But if the facts 
were welcome, still more important were the prmciples which 
could be plainly deduced from them. Experience had made 
good the claim that the formation and manoeuvring of a 
large group of ships zigzagging at uniform speed would itself 
prove a decided deterrent to attack. The only approach 
to anything that could be called a real disaster was the 
attack on OB 2, when incompletely formed, and any possible 
repetition of this had been avoided by the substitution of 
Lamlash for Buncrana as the port of assembly. 

Here then lay the first secret of convoy — its first scientific 
justification as a system.^ The second was equally important 
and perhaps more surprising. Not only had the “ basket ” 
shown itself to be a much stronger defence than had been 
anticipated; it had also proved more difficult for an enemy 
to find. The advocates of convoy, during the long delibera- 
tions that preceded the adoption of the system, had dwelt 
chiefly on the protection afforded by the escort, and by group 
manoeuvring; the advantages of the system in evading 
attack had been less emphasised. Yet convoy had, in fact, 
probably saved more ships by evasion than by any other 
means. The visibility circle of a dozen or twenty ships in 
convoy formation was very much smaller than the collective 
circles of the same number of ships sailing independently, 
and the actual chance of any given submarine sighting the 
group was much less than the chance of her sighting one or 
more of the ships, if they were brought in along various 
routes and at various times. Moreover, the convoy was 
unlikely, at any given moment, to be visible from more than 
one submarine, or two at the most; whereas a dozen or 
twenty ships pursuing independent routes might well cover 
the sphere of operations of several of the U-boats. To this 
actual reduction in the number of 'targets must be added 
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the advantage of being able to divert the course of the whole 
group, by wireless, from any area known to be at the moment 
specially dangerous. It was, probably, the difficulty of find- 
ing convoys, and the consequent poverty of the outer 
approaches in which they had previously reaped so rich a 
harvest, that led the submarines, in August, to turn increased 
attention to the inshore tracks and the outward-bound trade ; 
but our reply to this change of tactics was the introduction 
of outward convoys, and of fifty-two outward convoys that 
sailed down to September 30, 1917, only 10 per cent, of the 
ships had been attacked.^ 

On the other hand, the offensive value of convoy had yet 
to be proved. In so far as the system achieved its success 
by evading contact with the enemy, it withdrew' the destroyers 
and sloops employed as escorts from opportunities of offensive 
action. Their counter-offensive, when a convoy w'as attacked, 
had again and again been successful in avoiding or minimising 
loss to the vessels under their charge ; but although escorting 
destroyers claimed on several occasions to have sunk or 
damaged the enemy, the destruction of no German submarine 
could yet be definitely traced to the activities of ships engaged 
in convoy. It may fairly be claimed, however, that by 
forcing the submarines to operate closer inshore, if they hoped 
to find their prey, the convoys facilitated the offensive 
activities of the hunting forces. 

The system was not yet as complete as it could be made. 
The traffic in the Mediterranean and on many cross-tracks, 
such as that from North America to the Straits, was still 
outside its scope ; there were still, even in the North Atlantic, 
a number of fast ships running independently; ships were 
still open to attack on their way to ports of assembly or after 
dispersal from a convoy ; but the mounting curve of destruc- 
tion had been definitely cheeked. The total of losses was 
still well in advance of the total of replacements; but the 
acute crisis of the spring and early summer of 1917 was a 
thing of the past. Never again were the U-boats to come 
near achieving a success decisive of the war. 

^ One or two others were attacked after dispersal before the ships had 
completely separated. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN HOME WATEKS, AND THE EXTENSION OE THE 
CONVOY SYSTEM, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER 1917 

The autumn of 1917 was a time of transition in the naval 
war, and at no period do the British operations at sea appear 
so convulsive and disconnected. Viewed in perspective they 
seem little but a depressing sequence of minor reverses, of 
enemy raids that were neither repelled nor intercepted, and 
of offensive operations that gave no results commensurate 
with the efforts involved. Examined in detail they appear 
nothing but a series of incidents in a tedious and disorderly 
guerilla warfare between patrol craft and submarines. But 
such impressions give no true account of the character of 
the war at this period, which was in reality a period not 
only of endurance but of adaptation and construction. For 
this to appear plainly, the naval war must be viewed against 
a wider background and in the light of what is to come; 
for it is only when operations at sea are related to the general 
course of the military campaign that they reveal their real 
coherence. 

The hope of a successful general offensive against the 
Central Empires had receded into the distance when the 
French armies were defeated at Craonne in the spring of the 
year. Nevertheless, the Allied command still held to their 
determination to exert serious pressure on all enemy fronts, 
and on the last day of July the British armies began their 
great assault on the German positions near Ypres; three 
weeks later the French seconded the British offensive by 
attacking on the Verdun front. Whilst the French and 
British armies were hurling themselves against the German 
positions, a continuous stream of bad news poured in from 
every other front. The Russian armies, seized with the 
demoralisation that was affecting the whole country, 
abandoned a half-hearted offensive on the South-Western 
Front, and retreated in hopeless disorder; the eleventh 
Italian assault on the Isonzo lines was brought to a stand- 
still. The British offensive was continued, but only as a 
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relief to our hard-pressed Allies; and in the early autumn 
a new succession of disasters gave an ugly emphasis to the 
dangers of the Allied situation. Late in October the Austro- 
Gcrman armies attacked the Italian armies in the Julian 
Alps, and hurled them back upon the Piave. Whilst they 
were in full retreat, the Jlussian Provisional Government 
collapsed ; and Just as the Italians reached their new positions, 
the new Russian Government signed an armistice with the 
Central Powers. In the face of such disasters, Admiralty 
policy could only take one form: to reduce shipping losses 
to a bearable figure by extending and completing the convoy 
system; and to prepare for American assistance in the 
coming year. This policy was pursued with tenacious con- 
sistency; the minor reverses and disappointments never 
caused any set-back to the growth and development of 
that complex of measures which were slowly altering the 
position at sea; and it is only by a curious inversion of 
the true aspect, that whereas the enormous achievements 
of this period of the war almost evade description, the minor 
and unimportant reverses stand out in sharp outlines. The 
achievement of the High Naval Command consisted in 
extending a special system of trade defence to every 
important mercantile route in the Atlantic, and in correcting 
the faults of the system whenever and wherever faults 
appeared. The achievement of the naval forces con- 
sisted in bringing hundreds of convoys to their ports, 
almost without loss, and in making U-boat operations more 
difficult than they had ever been. The successive steps in 
these achievements are administrative decisions, and acts 
of good seamanship which cannot figure very impressively 
in history, where only their intended or realised effects can 
be noted. But the minor reverses of this period, consisting, 
as they do, of operations that were recorded in the minutest 
detail, naturally provide ample material for a narrative; 
and for this reason it is particularly difficult to bring the 
story of operations at sea in the autumn of 1917 into its 
true historical focus. An administrative decision which 
saved thousands of tons of shipping and made a serious 
contribution to the final victory at sea can take no more than 
a few lines to set forth : a minor engagement in which a 
couple of destroyers were lost may demand many pages of 
description, and attract the more attention by the gallant 
or pathetic incidents recorded. 

This work of adjustment must for the most part be done 
by the reader : the historian can only give a general reminder 
of the difference in importance between a minor action at sea 
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and an administrative decision or series of decisions which 
affected the course of the campaign. If the student of this 
period of the war will remember this difference as he reads, 
he will be able to estimate for himself the value of the directing 
intelligence in war, and realise the importance of operations 
which though apparently spasmodic and sometimes unsuccess- 
ful had none the less their place in the mosaic of a great war 
plan. 

1 

North Sea Operations, October 1917 

The month of October opened with a success against the 
German submarines. Towards the end of September the 
Admiralty calculated that a considerable number of U-boats 
would be returning to Germany during the first ten days in 
October, and they issued orders for a large intercepting 
operation. The plan was based upon the experience gained 
in July, when large detachments of submarines and destroyers 
had been spread along the German submarine route between 
the Shetlands and tlie Hebrides; but this time a more 
restricted portion of the German submarine route was selected, 
and the operation, instead of being entrusted entirely to 
submpines and destroyers, was carried out by a much larger 
combination of patrol craft. It was known that, after 
entering the North Sea, German submarines were accustomed 
to steer south between the meridians of 0“ 80' and 3° E. and 
pass between the two large minefields on the eastern side of 
the Dogger Bank and the Outer Silver Pit. The routes that 
they ordinarily followed thus ran down a zone 315 miles 
long and shaped like a truncated funnel, some eighty-five 
miles wide at its northern end, and forty-five at its southern 
extremity. The Admiralty plan was to w’ateh and patrol 
the entire zone for ten days, and to set a submarine trap of 
mine nets in the narrowest part of the funnel.^ 

The forces required for this large operation were necessarily 
very numerous. At the northern end of the zone which was 
to be kept under observation, fom submarines, drawn from 
the 10th and 11th Flotillas, were to be continuously patrolling ; 
the next section, which lay between the latitudes of the Moray 
Firth and the Firth of Forth,' was allotted to two leaders and 
fourteen destroyers of the 13th Flotilla and the yacht Shemara. 
The mine nets were to be laid at the northern end of the 
next section, which lay between the latitudes of the Firth 

1 See Map 6, 
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of Forth and Flamborough Head. The line of nets, or the trap 
into which the U-boats were to be driven, was to be watched 
and patrolled by four destroyers of the 13th Flotilla and by 
sixteen trawlers. Captain P. H. Warleigh, who was ordered 
to take charge of the mine nets and the patrols round them, 
was given the yacht Gomai, The southern end of the funnel 
where the submarine tracks rounded the Dogger Bank mine- 
field was allotted to Commodore Tyrwhitt. In their orders 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Admiral Commanding the 
Battle Cruiser Force allotted to the operation twenty-four 
trawlers, forty-two net drifters, twenty-one destroyers, one 
flotilla leader and four submarines, ^ but to keep the operating 
destroyers at their assigned strength the Commander-in-Chief 
was compelled to detach a total force which fluctuated between 
fifteen destroyers and leaders (September 27) and twenty-nine 
(October 7), whilst eighteen Harwich destroyers were at one 
time or another engaged. 

In order to give all German submarines passing along the 
funnel the impression that they were being watched and 
followed, and so compel them to submerge when they ap- 
proached the nets, the patrolling forces on the two northern 
sections of the zone reached their stations before the nets 
were actually laid. On September 27 submarines G 3, G 4, 
G 7 and G 11 took up their stations at the northern end of the 
zone, and the Seymour and ten destroyers started the patrol in 
the section which lay opposite the Firth of Moray and the 
Firth of Forth. It was not until October 1, however, that 
the operation really began. 

At six o’clock on that morning Captain Warleigh in the 
Goissa, with the trawlers from Granton, was in the position 
where the nets were to be laid. He was met by eight Scapa 
destroyers which had been patrolling the net zone since the 
previous evening in order to drive away any submarines 
that might be about ; and by the Valentine and five destroyers, 
which had been sent south to the Humber to convoy the 
drifter fleet. The weather was thick, hazy and unsettled, 
and it was not easy to check the position of the nets. None 
the less, during the morning they were laid in an irregular 
line some twenty-two miles long: the western end of the 
line was near the position assigned to it in the original 
operation orders, but the eastern extremity was too far 
north — ^the whole line ran roughly in an east-north-easterly 
direction instead of due east and west. As soon as he knew 
that the nets had been laid, Captain Warleigh directed his 
forces to take up their patrol stations. 

^ Lioluding tie three Harwich destroyers slotted to the southern area. 
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The narrative of the operation for the next ten days is 
little but a recital of the administrative orders issued from 
Scapa and Rosyth in order to ensure that the destroyers 
and trawlers on patrol were relieved at regular intervals. 
Throughout the weather was persistently adverse : three 
times the destroyers in the central section were driven into 
harbour, and twice they stopped patrolling and turned their 
bows into the mountainous seas. On the net section the 
drifters held their stations, and the trawler skippers, lashed 
and buffeted by sea, rain and wind, listened through their 
hydrophones for any sounds that might come up from the 
motionless depths below the turmoil of waves and spray. 

The submarines in the northern section, and the destroyers 
to the north and south of the nets, did not see any signs of 
an enemy from first to last ; nor indeed did the trawlers on 
the nets, but from time to time they heard mysterious sounds 
which they duly reported. The first of these sounds occurred 
almost as soon as the operation began. Whilst the nets were 
being laid, the trawlers reported nine submerged explosions ; 
they were taken to be the sounds from premature detonations 
of mines that had fouled the nets : during the evening, how- 
ever, the drifters heard several more explosions, and the 
look-out men in the destroyer Valentine sighted two green 
rockets near the western end of the drifter line. None of the 
vessels on patrol had made signals of the kind or had put up 
any flares. Two more explosions were heard on the following 
day; but it was on October 3 that the indications in the 
hydrophones were most distinct and significant. At half- 
past ten in the morning the watch-keepers on the hydrophone 
in the trawler William Tennant, which was stationed at the 
western end of the net line, heard sounds of a submarine 
moving through the water beneath her. The sounds were 
followed by a loud explosion, which again was followed by 
complete silence; the trawlers Oyama and Chieftain were 
near, and their hydrophone listeners heard the same succession 
of sounds and noticed the same following silence. Later in 
the afternoon the trawler Swallow, which was also near the 
western end of the nets, heard the sound of a submarine’s 
electric motors so distinctly that the listeners thought the 
U-boat was directly underneath them. The captain dropped 
a depth charge; it exploded and again there was complete 
silence. The weather was at the time wild and boisterous, 
and the trawlers were being swept with spray and rain 
squalls; so that the sounds picked up by the Swallow’s 
hydrophone were significant. In such weather the noise 
of the churning waters round the ship generally drowned all 
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other sounds ; when the submarine’s motors were so distinctly- 
heard she must therefore have been very near, which meant 
that she was also very near the nets. Probably, however, this 
submarine got away, for during the evening our directional 
wireless stations located a submarine on the northern side 
of the nets and steering a ncfftherly course. 

For the next six days the British destroyers and patrols 
kept their stations and detected nothing. The bad weather 
continued almost -without interruption. On October 4 the 
Ithuriel and her destroyers were driven away from the central 
section of the patrolled zone and took refuge for a few hours 
in Aberdeen and Peterhead : at 2.0 a.m. on the 5th they had 
returned to the patrol stations, but by ten o’clock that night 
the gale was again blo-ning with such fury that the senior 
officer was compelled to order the destroyers to stop patrolling, 
to keep their heads towards the seas and to punch into the 
teeth of the gale towards the Orkneys. On the nets, the 
captains of the trawlers and destroyers kept their ships’ head 
to wind all that day. No detail of the original orders for 
chasing submarines and making them submerge could any 
longer be put into execution. On the 6th the destroyers on 
* the net line were relieved ; but the weather, though it had 
slightly abated, was still so wild that Captain Warleigh’s 
letters had to be floated over to him in a sealed cylinder. 
Nothing could be done -with the hydrophones, which were 
not even put over the side. 

On the day following (October 7) the destroyers in the 
central section were relieved, and the Champion arrived in 
the zone of nets with orders that Captain Warleigh should 
return to Rosyth, and leave the senior officer of the destroyers 
to take charge. On the next day the weather improved ; but 
it was not until the 9th that the watch-keepers on the 
hydrophones could again set to work. 

The first indications came from the central section of the 
zone. At a quarter-past eight, the Tancred was attacked by 
a submarine whilst patrolling in a position some ninety miles 
to the north of the net-line. The news was passed on to the 
senior officer on the nets ; but before the submarine was due 
on the line, another was sighted and attacked by the trawler 
Sir John French, and a few minutes later by the Swallow, at 
the south-western end of the net line. Just before 9.0 p.m., 
the listeners in the trawler Swallow heard a submarine’s 
engines most distinctly, and dropped a depth charge on her. 
This practically ended the operation. The nets and mines 
were now so damaged by the continuous bad weather that 
the original trap was no longer a danger to the U-boats, and 
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on October 10 the Admiralty gave orders that the forces 
which had been assembled should disperse to their bases : 
on the 13th they received a report from Commander Cayley, 
the senior officer of the trawlers and drifters, that the old net 
line %vas little but a mass of wreckage, and that it would be 
highly dangerous to weigh it, •None the less the nets and 
the trawlers had done good service. Nearly a month after- 
wards the Director of Naval Intelligence reported that three 
submarines had been destroyed “ in the vicinity ” of the 
mine trap. The German lists of losses published later 
confirmed the British estimate; so far as we can tell, U 50 
commanded by Lieut.-Commander Gerhardt Berger, V 66 
commanded by Gerhardt Milhle, and V 106 commanded by 
Hans Hufnagel perished during three of the long silences 
which followed when the sounds of rumbling engines had 
ceased to be heard in the trawlers’ hydrophones. 

2 

The Scandinavian Convoy, and the Convoy System, October 

19171 

The effect of these operations was at once evident in the 
altered movements of the German submarines. A few days 
after the operation was over, the Admiralty became aware 
that the large U-boats had changed their routes, and were 
using the Kattegat for their outgoing and returning voyages. 
This change was perhaps not solely due to the destruction of 
three submarines in the North Sea. According to the most 
reliable reports transmitted to Whitehall, the mine barrage 
across the Heligoland Bight was at least causing the enemy in- 
convenience and anxiety. These spoke of sweeping operations 
carried on in the Bight without pause or intermission, and 
of battleships sent out in support of the sweeping forces. 

Whilst the recent operations in the North Sea were talcing 
place, Admiral Jellicoe had been considering a plan for carrying 
our mining operations right up to the German coasts and the 
German rivers, during the absence of their principal Dread- 
nought Squadrons in the Baltic, and had recently sent it to 
the Commander-in-Chief for comment. Admiral Beatty 
suggested some alterations on points of detail ; but approved 
of the plan in principle, and, in the meantime, detailed a force 
of four light cruisers, twelve destroyers and a leader to attack 
the German minesweepers in the Bight, as a preliminary to 
the more serious operation which the First Sea Lord had in 
mind. Almost as soon as Admiral Beatty had completed his 

^ See Map d. 
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preparations, he received orders to hold everything over, and 
to raise steam in all Ms light cruisers and in twelve destroyers, 
as news had Just come in which entirely altered the existing 
position. His new instructions were to intercept a force which 
was believed to be on the move. As the enemy’s intentions 
were quite unknown AdmiraS Beatty was virtually ordered to 
place the whole North Sea under observation. 

The forces he set in motion were very numerous, and his 
dispositions embracing. The 6th Light Cruiser Squad,ron 
(Rosyth) with six destroyers was ordered to make BovbiCTg 
Light by 6.0 a.m. on the 16th, and to patrol a line which 
ran south-westward from the Danish coast, across the outer 
end of the Horns Reef entrance channel. The 4th Light 
Cruiser Squadron (Scapa) with five destroyers was ordered 
to be off Jaederens point at 4.0 a.m. on the 16th, and to watch 
a line between there and Hanstholm ; the 3rd (Scapa), 1st 
(Rosyth) and 2nd (Rosyth) Light Cruiser Squadrons, each 
with five or six destroyers, were ordered to be on patrol lines 
in the central part of the North Sea by noon pn the 16th. 
After receiving a further telegram from the Admiralty, telling 
him that Zeppelins would probably be out on reconnaissance 
' during the 16th, Admiral Beatty ordered the Furious — a 
specially designed cruiser with a complement of aeroplanes — 
to sweep along the 56th parallel as far as longitude 4° E., and 
to return after dark. 

The squadrons from Scapa occupied their stations at the 
times appointed by the Commander-in-Chief ; but the con- 
centration of the Rosyth forces did not go so smoothly. The 
Commander-in-Chief ’s orders cancelled others which he had 
issued earlier in the afternoon ; and the Rosyth squadrons 
were preparing for sea— -some vessels were actually under 
way — ^when the Commander-in-Chief’s final dispositions "were 
received. Not all the forces concerned were informed of the 
change ; and in consequence the 1st Light Cruiser Squadron 
took up their patrol line on the 16th without any destroyer 
escort. The 6th Light Cruiser Squadron reached Bovbierg 
Light on the evening of the 16th short of the Caradoc, which 
had lost touch during the night, and with only the Telernachus 
and Umpire in company.’- The Furious, accompanied by 

1 By the original orders the Valentine and twelve destroyers were ordered 
to accompany the 6th Light Cruiser Squadron to sea. A subsequent order 
detaching the Valentine and four destroyers to the 1st Light Cruiser Squadron 
was received in such a mutilated condition that it could not be acted upon. 
The actual movements of the destroyers which put to sea with the 6th Light 
Cruiser Squadron were : Valentine, kept touch with Caradoc during the night, 
and returned to base on the 17th, -with the Paladin in company. Vimiera, 
Nerisaa, Pylades and Odris, out df touch with the 6th light Cruiser Squadron 
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the destroyers Onslow, Oriana, Penn and Tower, sailed at 
5.0 a.m. on the 16th and carried out her orders without 
mishap. The 2nd Light Cruiser Squadron reached its station 
with the destroyers in company. _ 

By good fortune these miscarriages had no ill consequences, 
for, during the 16th, no furtheir enemy movement through 
the directional wireless was detected, and our squadrons 
kept their patrol lines under observation without further 
incident. It was probably because the enemy gave no sign, 
and because every hour that went by uneventfully, weakened 
the assumption upon which our dispositions had been based, 
that the Commander-in-Chief decided to reinforce our squad- 
rons during the day. First he ordered the cruisers Courageous 
and Glorious, and four destroyers of the 13th Flotilla to 
reinforce the 2nd Light Cruiser Squadron (5.0 p.m. October 
16) ; at the same time he ordered the Furious to remain at 
sea and to concentrate on the same squadron. Late in the 
evening of the same day the Admiralty decided to station 
more forces on the line of approach to the Tyne and Humber, 
and ordered Commodore Tyrwhitt to distribute his available 
forces^ — seven light cruisers, three leaders and twelve des- 
troyers — ^along three patrol lines which cut the parallel of 56° • 
15' in a north-easterly and south-westerly direction. When 
these new orders were carried out, three cruisers, twenty- 
seven light cruisers and fifty-four destroyers were at sea 
engaged in searching for a force which so far as we could tell 
consisted of only one minelayer and a handful of destroyers — 
so great is the power of distraction which an enemy possesses 
if he can conceal his intentions and disguise his movements.^ 

during the 16th, got touch with Cardiff on the 17th and returned to base on the 
night of the 17th. Teletmchus and Umpire kept company with the 6th Light 
Cruiser Squadron throughout the operation. The 1st Light Cruiser Squadron 
had no escort until 6.0 a.m. on the 17th, when it was joined by the Gabriel, 
Petard, Norseman and Urchin. 
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The Admiralty liad^ in fact^ guessed rightly that something 
serious was impending^ but they were deceived as to its real 
nature* It seemed to them improbable that the enemy 
would carry out his operation very far to the north, and so 
the Scandinavian convoy w^as not held in harbour. Eight 
Grand Fleet destroyers wer<? at the time doing escort duty 
between the Shetlands and Norway.^ They were based on 
Lerwick, and on the 16th the Mary Eose and Strongbow were 
on duty. In company with two armed trawlers, the EUse 
and the P. Fanno 7 i, they had left Lerwick with the eastbound 
convoy on the 15th. Just before noon on the following day 
the two destroyers parted company, the Mary Eose went 
ahead to collect the west-bound convoy in the Bergen leads 
near Marsten, and her commanding oflBcer, Lieutenant- 
Commander C. L. Fox, ordered the Strongbow to take in the 
east-bound ships, disperse them, and rejoin him at sea. 

Lieutenant-Commander Fox left Marsten during the after- 
noon of October 16. He had twelve ships in company, which 
were grouped in no very regular formation under the charge 
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of an officer called the convoy pilot. During the afternoon 
the Mary Rose seems to have got ahead of the convoy, and 
when the Strongbow joined after dark, neither commanding 
officer could get into touch with the other. Lieutenant- 
Commander Edward Brooke of the Strongbow called up his 
colleague several times during the night but got no answer; 
he therefore took station somewhere on the port quarter of 
the convoy, which was spread to the north and north-west 
of him. The night passed without incident, and, at six 
o’clock on the morning of the 17th, about half an hour after 
dawn, the Mary Rose was some six or eight miles ahead of the 
convoy ; and the Strongbow was still in company. The wind 
was blowing fresh from the south-w'^est, and there was a heavy 
swell, the moon was only a day old, and did not rise until 
after daybreak ; but the air was clear and the lookout men 
could see a fair distance. Neither of the commanding 
officers knew that our cruiser and light cruiser forces were 
out, and that the general alarm had been sounded over the 
North Sea two days before. The convoy was, at the time 
(6.0 a.m. October 17), about seventy miles east of Lerwick. 

A few minutes after six, the look-outs in the Strongbow 
reported two strange vessels to port, on a converging course. 
They w’ere challenged three times and made no satisfactory 
answer. The officer of the watch at once realised that he 
was in the presence of an enemy force, and sent below to call 
the captain, Lieutenant-Commander Brooke. The mine- 
laying expedition about w'hich w^e had been endeavouring to 
get information for two days had thus proved a highly 
deceptive quarry. The uncertain indications of movement 
which the Admiralty had detected on the 15th had their 
origin in the impending departure of two minelaying cruisers, 
Brummer and Bremse, which had left the rivers late in the 
afternoon, and had steamed rapidly north, giving no signs 
of their presence. They had been chosen for an attack 
against the Scandinavian convoy on account of their speed 
and capacity to keep the sea ; and these were the new-comers 
that the Strongbow sighted.^ 

When the third challenge was answered by a signal which 
bore no resemblance to the proper reply, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Brooke sounded the alarm gongs and went to action ; 
but before the men could reach their stations and clear away 
the guns and torpedo tubes, the Strongbow was helpless and 
her decks covered with dead. 

The first salvoes from the enemy had severed the main 

^ The Grerman cruisers were of 3800 tons displacement ; speed 34 knots ; 
armament four 5'9", two 22-pounder anti-aireraft. 
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steam-pipe and left her without power of manoeuvre ; many 
of the hands below were scalded to death, those on deck 
were struck down by a murderous and well-directed fire. 
Lieutenant-Commander Brooke was hit in the leg by a shell 
splinter; but he bore the terrible pain of his wound with 
wonderful fortitude. He would not allow anybody to attempt 
to leave the ship until he was absolutely certain that every 
confidential book and paper had been destroyed, and that 
the enemy would get possession of nothing useful from his 
doomed vessel. When satisfied that his orders had been 
carried out in every particular he commanded that the ship 
should be sunk and that those who were still alive should 
save themselves. He never imagined that he would be 
amongst them, but those of the crew who were still living 
determined to save their captain, or at least to take him 
away so that if he died he might die amongst them. They 
carried him from the bridge to a Carley raft, and placed him 
on it, where he lay for a long time in great agony from 
his wounds, with the icy water breaking over him. The 
Strongbow was abandoned at about half-past seven, 
after the Germans had made three separate attacks upon 
• her. 

Meanwhile Lieutenant-Commander Fox in the Mary Ease 
had seen and heard firing astern, and turned back. He had 
time to put his men to action stations ; but his destroyer was 
in no state to begin a fight against desperate odds. Under 
the existing organisation it was almost impossible to fight 
the guns and the torpedo tubes simultaneously; and in 
addition, the gunners of the Mary Rose were about to engage 
under a hopeless handicap, as the range and deflection trans- 
mitters were not working. When he turned back, Lieutenant- 
Commander Fox had no idea that the convoy was being 
attacked by anything but a submarine. A few moments 
later he sighted the German cruisers and grasped the real 
position. Without a moment’s hesitation he approached 
the enemy at high speed, and at about twenty minutes past 
six the gunners opened fire at a distance which was estimated 
at between 6000 and 7000 yards. The survivors stated that 
when the fight began the Mary Bose was confronted by three 
light cruisers, but that one or more of them was engaged in 
destroying the convoy. For a few moments it seemed as 
though Lieutenant-Commander Fox would draw the Germans 
away from the convoy : he rapidly closed the nearest German 
cruiser, whose shooting was extremely wild ; and it was some 
time before the Mary Rose was hit. When at a distance of 
about 2000 yards from th& enemy Lieutenant-Commander Fox 
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put the helm hard over, and the German gunners got the ran we 
as the Mary Rose was on the turn. After that the end came 
quickly. At about seven o’clock, after the Mary Rose had en- 
dured terrible punishment, Lieutenant-Commander Fox gave 
the order to abandon ship, and told every man to look after him- 
self. Sub-Lieutenant Freeman and a handful of men managed 
to get away on a Carley raft, from which they were subsequently 
picked up by a lifeboat full of survivors from the convoy. 
Lieutenant-Commander Fox was last seen swimming in the 
icy water just before the Mary Rose went down. Most of the 
convoy shared the fate of the escort. The captain of the 
armed trawler EUse contrived to keep his ship out of the 
fire from the German cruisers, and returned to the scene of 
the disaster as soon as he could, where he picked up a number 
of survivors, amongst them Lieutenant-Commander Brooke 
and the party from the Strongbow. Sub-Lieutenant Freeman 
and the men from the Mary Rose reached the Norwegian 
coast near Bergen, where the lighthouse keepers took them 
in and fed them and attended to their injuries. The other 
trawler — the P. Fannon — and three British steamers also 
got away, but the remainder of the convoy, nine ships in all, 
perished. Throughout the attack the Germans displayed a 
severity which is hard to distinguish from downright cruelty. 
They gave the neutral masters and crews no chance to lower 
their boats and get away, but poured their broadsides into 
them without warning, as though they had been armed 
enemies. By the strict and literal law of nations it might be 
said that a neutral who has placed himself under the armed 
protection of a belligerent has already resisted search and 
capture, and is thus entitled to nothing but gunfire; by 
the unwritten law of the sea he should at least be given the 
best chance of life that can be offered him. In the case of 
the destroyers the enemy’s conduct was even worse; for 
to their everlasting discredit fire was opened and maintained 
upon the Strongbow's survivors.^ 

Neither of the commanding officers in the destroyers had 
been able to send off any signal about the attack on the 
convoy, and during the forenoon of the 17th the Admiralty 
could get no further indications of the movement which they 
had detected two_ days before. Such reports as they had 
been able to obtain from our patrols off the swept charmels 
made them almost doubt whether the minelayer and her 

^ The Court of Inquiry into the loss of the Stronghow went into this 
question most carefully, and decided, after full investigation, that there could 
be no doubt the Germans had deliberately fired on the Strongbow'' $ Oarley raft 
and motor boat* 
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escort had left harbour at all; and at last they began to 
suspect that a regular cruiser attack against the northern 
convoy might be intended. They therefore ordered the 
“ Lerwick ” convoy to be held in harbour; the Commander- 
in-Chief at once asked that he might be given a reason for the 
order, and inquired also if it applied to all convoys whether 
east or west-bound. Whilst he was waiting for an answer the 
real facts of the case w^ere brought to his notice. Just before 
half-past three in the afternoon the destroyers Marmion and 
Obedient, Avhich had left Lerwick with an east-bound convoy, 
fell in with the armed trawler Elise — coming away from the 
scene of the morning’s disaster with a few survivors. In a 
few moments Lieutenant H. J. N. Lyon, the commanding 
officer of the Marmion, was informed that the convoy had 
been attacked in the early morning. He at once sent on the 
news to the commodore of the flotillas, by whom the message 
was passed to the Commander-in-Chief ; it reached him some 
time between four and five o’clock in the afternoon. The 
German cruisers had thus got a good eight hours’ start, but 
there was still some hope that they might be brought to 
action. Assuming that they had started back at about 
eight o’clock in the morning, and that they steamed for home 
at twenty knots, they would be off the mouth of the Horn 
Reefs channel at 2.0 a.m, on the 18th. If they made the 
return journey at a slower speed— and it was possible they 
would — our cruisers might be able to pick them up with the 
first hours of daylight. 

The first and most pressing need was to alter the existing 
dispositions. It will be seen at a glance that the patrol 
lines, which the Coimnander-in-Chief had ordered the light 
cruisers to occupy on the 15th, left an open, unwatehed space 
between the area watched by the 4th and 6th Light Cruiser 
SquadronsandtheareaspatroUedby theSrd, lstand2nd. It 
was through this gap that the enemy had passed on his outward 
journey, and the Commander-in-Chief ’s first thought was to 
close it as soon as he could: he therefore ordered the 4th 
Light Cruiser Squadron to patrol a line which ran south for 
twenty miles from Ryvingen Light; and directed the 3rd, 
1st and 2nd Light Cruiser Squadrons, and the heavy cruisers 
Courageous and Glorious to occupy a line which ran to the 
south-westward from near Hanstholm right across the track 
of the returning Germans. For the time being he gave no 
orders to the 6th Light Cruiser Squadron, which, by its 
original orders, w'as well placed for cutting off the returning 
German cruisers. These new orders were issued at a quarter- 
past six in the evening of the 17th, and the forces to wliom 
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they were sent were directed to be on their new stations by 
5.30 a.m. on the following morning. Later in the evening 
he sent orders to the 6th Light Cruiser Squadron to prolong 
the new patrol line at its north-eastern end if they were to 
the north of latitude 56° 30' when they received the message, 
or, if they were not, to extend the line from its opposite or 
south-western end. 

These orders reached our light cruiser and cruiser forces 
at various hours during the night ; but before they could be 
carried out the Germans had run past the cordon. At five 
o’clock in the morning of the 18th they were located at 
Lyngvig, and our squadrons were almost immediately ordered 
to return to their bases. 

When the Admiralty received the original proposals for 
putting the Scandinavian trade under escort, they had asked 
the officers in command of the patrol areas on the east coast 
to give their opinions upon the plan. All had favoured the 
plan itself, but several officers remarked that the enemy 
would soon learn about the convoy from their consuls and 
from neutral captains, and would make every effort to attack 
and disturb it. One of the officers to whom the proposals 
had been sent had added that sooner or later provision would 
have to be made for resisting strong attacks on the convoy 
by surface vessels. 

The system had worked so successfully and had been so 
little interfered with that everybody concerned had been 
lulled into a false security. The instructions issued to the 
destroyers contained no word of the action to be taken in the 
event of an attack by surface ships, and the destroyer captains 
had never discussed the questioir amongst themselves. Little 
can be done if two destroyers and a number of unarmed 
merchantmen are attacked by two powerful cruisers; and 
still less is likely to be done if the contingency has never been 
considered or discussed. 

The incident proved, moreover, that, if the Gennans 
decided to raid the Scandinavian route with surface ships, 
it would be very difficult to stop them. Theoretically the 
German cruisers could hardly have been in a worse position 
than they were on the morning of October 17 when they 
started on their run of 500 miles through a sea patrolled by 
over eighty British vessels of all classes. If, under such 
apparent disadvantages, the German cruisers were able to 
strike their blow unhindered and return undamaged, it was 
not likely that any measures of general precaution on our 
side would either stop a raid or render it innocuous. 

In spite of its brilliantly successful execution, the raid 
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must have been somewhat disappointing to the German Staff. 
The operation was obviously intended to act as a general 
deterrent to Scandinavian masters ; yet in spite of the rapidity 
and ferocity with which it was carried out, it failed to deter 
them. In fact, it hardly caused a disturbance in the time- 
table of Scandinavian trade# 

On October 19, after the news of the disaster had been 
received in neutral countries, the usual west-bound convoy 
sailed from Norway, and the east-bound convoy started from 
Lerwick only a day late. After that the convoys ran daily 
in each direction with the regularity of cross-channel steamers 
in times of peace. 

On the day after the raid the Admiralty warned the 
Commander-in-Chief that the attack wmuld probably be 
repeated, and asked him to consider how the Scandinavian 
convoy could be more closely protected. The Commander- 
in-Chief answered that it was quite beyond his power to keep 
a light cruiser squadron constantly at sea to the south of the 
convoy route, and that this would be the only means of 
absolutely securing the Scandinavian trade against a repetition 
of these dangerous attacks. The most that he would be able 
to do, with the means at his disposal, would be to station 
two submarines permanently off Bovbierg, where they would 
watch the channel from which raiders would most probably 
enter the North Sea ; and to send out a light cruiser squadron 
to patrol to the south of the Lerwick-Bergen route as often 
as he could. These dispositions would give no extra pro- 
tection to the coastal route between Immingham and Lerwick, 
by which the convoys reached their port of assembly; nor 
did the Commander-in-Chief consider that it could be more 
closely guarded unless a cruiser squadron were kept on patrol 
between the Humber and the Fame Islands : north of the 
Fame Islands he considered that the coastal route would be 
secure, since the enemy would hardly raid the approaches to 
Rosyth with a detached force of light cruisers. As lie would 
have the utmost difficulty in providing light cruisers for the 
occasional patrol of the northern route, it would be almost 
impossible to maintain light cruiser forces off the coastal 
route between the Humber and the Fame Islands. The 
Admiralty agreed with the Commander-in-Chief ’s proposals ; 
but suggested that the Scandinavian convoy would be less 
vulnerable if it sailed less frequently. The Admiral Com- 
manding the Orkneys and Shetlands, who was responsible 
for the organisation of the convoy, reported that he could 
make arrangements for sending out the convoy every three 
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days if the principal escort force could start from the Tyne 
instead of from Immingham ; and if an additional force of 
eight trawlers were supplied for escort duties between the 
Tyne and the Humber. As the convoys would necessarily 
be larger under the new system, he would also require a force 
of nine “M” class destroyers 4o escort the merchantmen 
between Lerwick and Norway. To this the Admiralty also 
agreed. 

The Commander-in-Chief did not think that the precau- 
tions taken should be purely strategical, and he issued a 
revised set of orders to the destroyer escorts of the Scandi- 
navian convoy. These orders were evidently designed to 
prevent a repetition of the loss of life which had occurred 
when the commanding officers of the Mary Rose and Strongbow 
had flung their ships against an enemy of overwhelming 
strength. The captains of the escorting destroyers were 
reminded that the tactics to be employed if the convoy were 
attacked by submarines were not suitable for meeting an 
attack by surface ships. In this second case the destroyers 
could only report that the enemy were present, disperse the 
convoy, and harass and distract the attacking force whilst 
the convoy was scattering. “ The destroyers themselves,” 
ran the order, “ while using their utmost endeavours to 
damage the enemy, are not to engage superior forces. They 
are to use their speed to maintain a safe distance from the 
enemy ; they cannot protect the convoy after it has scattered 
and are not to be risked uselessly.” 

As the enemy had at their disposal a number of light 
cruisers which could penetrate well into the Atlantic, the 
Admiralty had also to consider the question of protecting 
ocean convoys against attacks by surface craft. They 
decided that the necessary reinforcements should be drawn 
from the four or flve escort cruisers which were generally 
waiting for convoys in Liverpool, Glasgow and Plymouth. 
All these vessels were henceforward kept at twenty-four 
hours’ notice ; and in addition steps were taken to inform the 
Commander-in-Chief, daily, of the position and destination 
of every convoy to the east of longitude 25° W. ; this meridian 
was assumed to limit the area within which a raiding cruiser 
could strike at our convoys. 

These precautions for protecting the convoy system 
against disturbance by raiding cruisers were the more neces- 
sary because the system itself was now in working order. 
Every sixteen days, eighteen convoys bound for Great Britain 
were met by the destroyer escorts of an equal number of 
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outward-boiuid convoys. Between four and five hundred 
ships a month were being escorted iiwards and outwards.^ 

Thus far the system protected only the Atlantic trade; 
but it had for long been intended to place some sections of 
the Mediterranean traffic under armed escort. The project 
had been under consideratif*n for many months ; and when 
he left England for the Mediterranean in August, Admiral 
Calthorpe took with him the nucleus of a shipping intelligence 
section to make that analysis of traffic movements -which is the 
necessaiy preliminary to the institution of any system of 
convoy. The growing shortage in Italian coal supplies and 
the universal demand for economy in shipping now made the 
question urgent and pressing. Ships from the Far East had 
been diverted to the Cape Route since 1916, and the Italians 
were demanding coal deliveries at the rate of 800,000 tons a 
month. The Ministry of Shipping calculated that, if the 
ships engaged in the Far Eastern trade could again use the 
shorter Mediterranean route, some forty vessels would be 
released for the North Atlantic. More than that, the Egyptian 
coal supplies could be carried in ships outward bound to 
India and the East, and the slower colliers, hitherto used in 
the Egyptian coal trade, released for service in the Italian. 
But the economies which the plan would effect were all con- 
tingent upon the question of protection. If, by returning 
to the Mediterranean route. Far Eastern traffic merely 
exposed itself to a double danger, the economies would soon be 
expended in losses. The statistics of the convoy system 
proved that about ninety-eight per cent, of the vessels grouped 
in convoy and given armed escort would reach their destina- 
tion. To convoy the Far Eastern traffic through the Medi- 
terranean was, therefore, the only practicable method of mak- 
ing the Ministry of Shipping’s economies a permanent gain in 
carrying power. But the senior naval officers in the Medi- 
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terranean to whom inquiries were sent, all answered that the 
necessary escort craft could not be provided, and it was only 
when American reinforcements had begun to assemble at 
Gibraltar that a workable plan could be devised.^ 

These through-Mediterranean convoys were collected in 
home ports, and sent through the danger area in the ordinary 
way; off Gape Spartel they were^met by the escort of one of 
the outward Gibraltar convoys. These ships took their 
convoy through the Mediterranean as far as the Malta channel, 
when they were relieved by other escort forces w^hich took it 
on to Port Said. The ocean escort vessel — ^generally a 
Q-ship— remained with the merchantmen throughout the 
voyage, and these through-Mediterranean convoys were 
regarded as part of the convoy organisation controlled and 
directed from Whitehall. They were kept quite distinct 
from the local Mediterranean convoys which the Commander- 
in-Chief and his staff were endeavouring to institute. The 
first through convoy started from England on October S. 

Almost simultaneously the Gibraltar convoys %vere re- 
organised. The homeward bound convoys had always 
remained together throughout the voyage ; but those out- 
ward bound from Falmouth and Milford had hitherto been 
dispersed after passing through the danger zone in home 
waters. This left ships wdthout escort in the approaches to 
Gibraltar, and several vessels that had been taken successfully 
through the danger zone in the western approaches to the 
Channel had been sunk after dispersal.^ It was accordingly 
decided that these outward convoys should be kept together 
until their arrival at Gibraltar, and that ships bound to 
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Atlantic ports were to be detached as necessary. The 
convoys were to be met, by a Gibraltar escort, on the outer 
edge of the southern danger zone, and their ocean escort 
was to remain Avith them. 

The losses in the first batch of through-Mediterranean 
convoys were exceptionally^ severe, sufficient indeed to raise 
the question whether the system should be persevered with. 
These losses were, moreover, accompanied by others of a very 
unexpected and serious nature. On October 2 the cruiser 
Brahe, which was now one of the ships of the ocean escort 
force, was torpedoed by an unseen submarine after dispersing 
her convoy [UH 2i) off the North coast of Ireland. Captain 
Radcliffe, finding that his ship could still steam, decided to 
make for Rathlin Island, and called up the destroyer escort 
from which he had just parted. Another division of the 
2nd Flotilla also took in his signal, and in little more than an 
hour eight destroyers, with four sloops following them, 
had closed the Brake, formed an anti-submarine screen and 
were entering Ratlfiin Sound. While thus employed the 
Brish struck a mine and had to be towed into Lough Foyle by 
tw'o trawlers. The Brahe was anchored in Church Bay by 
noon, but as she began to heel over rapidly it was decided 
to abandon her, and her crew were taken off by the Martin and 
Bel-phinium. The Martial and Lizard h&d. been detached to 
divert traffic, and the destroyers Medina and Moresby Avere 
despatched from Glasgow to relieve the Portions division. Later 
the Marne arrived from Buncrana and took over the escort. 
But during the afternoon the RraZca capsized at anchor, and 
the Glasgow contingent was recalled. 

A court-martial decided that Captam Radcliffe Avas 
justified in proceeding alone, in vicAV of his orders ; but the 
Court apparently considered that an escort for the Brahe 
should have been provided. In the event Avhich happened 
there would no doubt have been good economy; but the 
strain on the destroyers escorting the Atlantic convoys was at 
this moment extremely severe. When the Brahe was sunk 
the whole of the Buncrana force — ^twenty destroyers and ten 
sloops — ^were thus employed, protecting three outward and 
four homeward convoys, while seven destroyers and three 
sloops were under repair. But an organisation so efficient 
that it could bring tw'elve ships to the rescue of a torpedoed 
ship within an hour and a half Avas evidently not yet at 
breaking point; and the Admiralty immediately ordered 
two destroyers from Buncrana and two from Queenstown to 
escort the cruisers Cornwall and Antrim when those ships 
dispersed their homewar4 convoys on the following day. 
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In the next HR convoy the ocean escort Bostonian 
Slink. Her commander, Rear-Admiral Nelson-Ward, had 
during the afternoon of October 10 been reforming his convoy 
to take in five new vessels. At 5.22 p.m. the Bostonian^ which 
had been steaming across the front of the convoy to take 
up her position in the new formation, was struck by two 
torpedoes, apparently fired at close range from a position 
inside the destroyer screen. Her boats were lowered and 
manned in perfect order, but the ship sank so rapidly by the 
stern that she swamped the foremost starboard boat, in 
which was Admiral Nelson-Ward himself. As he came to the 
surface he saw the Bostonian^ s bows standing up vertically • 
out of the water, and at 5.28 p.m., six minutes only from the 
first hit, she disappeared. Four of her crew, working in the 
stokehold, went down with her : the other 105 were picked 
up by the destroyer Cockatrice — sl very skilful operation 
screened by Commander Reinold in the Hind, while he 
sent his remaining destroyers to collect and reform the 
convoy. 

The loss of the Orama, armed merchant cruiser (Com- 
mander W. R. C. Moorsom), on October 19, was the third 
casualty among the ocean escorts during that month. She • 
was escorting UD 17, a convoy of seventeen vessels formed in 
six columns and very strongly screened by eight United 
States destroyers and a sloop, with an extended escort of a 
sloop and two destroyers at distances ahead ranging from 
2500 yards to 30 miles. At 5.50 p.m., in clear and fine weather, 
she was torpedoed on the port side. The submarine was 
sighted by the U.S.S. Conyngham, which made a smart turn 
to ram her, but without success. The Orama sank four hours 
later. 

These three losses in a single month revived, if they did 
not justify, the misgivings of those who had objected to the 
system on the ground that the provision of escort involved 
too great a diversion of combatant force. In fact, however, 
the three lost ships were none of them truly to be described 
as combatant forces. The Drake was an old cruiser without 
serious fighting value, the other two were not cruisers in the 
ordinary sense at all — ^the Bostonian was a commissioned 
escort vessel, the Orama an armed merchant cruiser. There 
was, however, a more legitimate reflection to be made upon 
the events above described. They suggest that the ocean 
escorts were a negligible force for any purpose beyond their 
shepherding duties in keeping a convoy together. When 
their convoys entered the danger zone, their work was 
practically over. They could not “ defend trade ’’ against 
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subuiariiics at all, being just as open to attack as the ships 
they escorted. 

The weeks which followed these disasters were marked by 
better fortune. There was, however, one incident in mid- 
Atlantic which served as a reminder that the escorts were 
often more exposed to danger than the escorted vessels. 
Gorman submarine cruisers were still operating between the 
Canaries and the Azores; Meuscl had been succeeded by 
Kophamel in XJ 151, who was about 140 miles to the west of 
Madeira when, on November 14, he fell m with the Marmora, 
escorting a Dakar convoy of twenty-five steamers. The 
Marmora’s look-out men sighted the submarine whilst she 
was still six miles distant ; so that Captain W oodward had time 
to order his convoy to move away. None the less, whilst he 
vras rejoining the merchantmen, the submarine’s periscope 
was sighted about thhty yards from the ship, and the escape 
both of the Marmora and her convoy w'as little short of a 
miracle. The three losses in the escort forces during the 
previous month were nearly added to substantially by a loss 
in a zone where the convoys had hitherto been remarkably 
safe. Both Meusel and Kophamel had cruised in the mid- 
• Atlantic at their will and pleasure. We had no means what- 
ever of disturbing them. But beyond compelling our 
authorities at Dakar and Sierra Leone to give an occasional 
order for delaying a convoy’s sailing or changing its route, 
Meusel and Kophamel had hitherto caused no disturbance, 
in the working of the system. 

3 

The Action in the Heligoland Bight, November 16-17, 1917^ 

It was not, however, upon this outer limit of the sub- 
marine theatre that attention was, for the moment, focused. 
The centrifugal operations of the German sweeping forces 
in the Heligoland bight and the southern Baltic were causing 
the Admiralty and the Commander-in-Chief increasing 
concern.** It was now known that considerable forces of 
auxiliaries were employed, almost daily, upon the outer edge 
of the mine barrier, over a hundred miles from Heligoland. 
They were generally accompanied by light cruisers and 
destroyers; occasionally a force of battleships was kept at 

See Map 7. 

® The Oonmiander-in-Ohief sent a very considerable force of light cruisers 
and destroyers into the Kattegat on October 31, expecting that they would 
bring some German outpost forces to action. They discovered an atm^ 
steamer and nine trawlers, which*they sank. 
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sea, near Heligoland, in support. Various projects for 
attacking these forces had been put forward from time to 
time ; and towards the middle of November the intelligence 
in the Admiralty’s hands was so detailed and circumstantial 
that a regular plan of operations was drawn up. Reports 
from our agents and submarine commanders then showed 
that the enemy was carrying out a large sweeping operation, 
and that if the Rosyth forces could be sent out rapidly and 
in strength, they would have a chance of strildng the enemy 
a serious blow. The Admiralty therefore decided that the 
operation they had in mind should begin on November 17, 
and early in the morning of the 16th the Commander-in- 
Chief issued the necessary orders. The 1st Cruiser Squadron, 
the 1st and 6th Light Cruiser Squadrons and the 1st Battle 
Cruiser Squadron, reinforced by the New Zealand^ were to 
sweep across the North Sea to a point about half-way across 
the outer edge of the quadrant of mines in the Heligoland 
Bight. They were to approach this point from the western 
and southern sides of the large German minefield in the 
central part of the North Sea, and having reached it, were to 
sweep to the N.N.W. The 1st Battle Squadron was to take 
up a supporting position in the middle of the open water • 
between the eastern edge of the German minefield and the 
north-western corner of the British mine barrier. The cruiser 
forces were to arrive at the general rendezvous on the mine 
barrier at 8.0 a.m. ; the battle squadron was to be in its 
supporting position at the same time. 

The implications of these orders are highly important, 
and must be explained at considerable length if the actual 
details of the action which subsequently took place are to 
be understood. As the squadron commanders were instructed 
to strike at a force of enemy ships on or near the outer edge 
of the mine barrier, it followed that if they found them,^ the 
British squadrons might be obliged to press on into the mined 
area in pursuit. If tiiey were so compelled their movements 
would obviously be restricted by those minefields which 
they believed to lie -within the zone of their operations. It 
is therefore most important to get an accurate picture bo-th 
of the minefields themselves and of what the Admirals in 
charge of the operation knew about them. ^ 

The British and German minefields in the Heligoland 
Bight v/ere printed on a special chart which the Hydrographer 
of the Navy issued every month. This chart was, however, 
not circulated to the fleet. The Commander-in-Chief had a 
copy; the Vice-Admiral Commanding the Battle Cruiser 
Force had seen one; but it does'* not appear to have been 
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communicated to the Admirals in charge of cruiser squadrons. 
Subordinate admirals, and captains of ships to whom this 
chart was not show, kept their own charts up to date by 
plotting on them the summaries of mining informatioir which 
the Commander-in-Chief issued from time to time. These 
summaries, which were calfed mine memoranda, did not 
give the positions and direction of every line of mines laid — 
these data were only to be obtained from the mine chart 
possessed by the Commander-in-Chief — ^but stated merely 
that certain areas were dangerous. The mining memoranda 
were little but lists of the co-ordinates required for plotting 
rough quadrilaterals, rectangles and rhomboids round the 
danger areas. Brief notes of areas and zones considered to 
be especially dangerous were, however, added from time to 
time. 

Admiral Pakenham either possessed, or had been shown, 
a copy of the mining chart prepared and issued by the 
Admiralty. This chart showed, quite clearly, that there was 
a zone of clear water to the south-eastward of the general 
rendezvous given in the operation orders. The mines laid 
in April 1917 in the fields called W, 5 and W. 6, and those in 
* the large field laid in September 1915, had no sinking plugs, 
and might, therefore, be dangerous; but the fields laid on 
January 24! and 25 had long since ceased to constitute a 
danger, as the mines had all been fitted with thirty-eight-day 
sinking plugs. There were two lines of mines which might 
still be dangerous to the south-east of the rendezvous ; the 
centre of one lay in 54° 30' N., the middle point of the other 
was in 54° 20' N. ; but though the mines in each had not been 
fitted with plugs, they had been laid early in January, and 
were therefore more than ten months old when the operation 
was ordered. Admiral Pakenham had thus sufficient informa- 
tion in his possessioir to know that his ships could penetrate 
into the mined area for about thirty miles, so long as they 
avoided the large minefields which lay on the north-eastern 
side of a line drawn south-east from the general rendezvous.^ 
Admiral Napier, who commanded the 1st Cruiser Squadron 
and the light cruiser squadrons allotted to the operation, 
was by no means so well informed. He knew the positions 
of the mined areas adjacent to the general rendezvous, but 
had no means of judging whether they were absolutely or 
relatively dangerous. In addition to this, the Commander- 
in-Chief, in the first pages of his mine memoranda, had 
absolutely prohibited all ships from passing a line which ran 
through a point just south of the rendezvous, unless they 
1 Laid in April 1917. 
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coiumimicatcd to the Admirals in charge of cruiser squadrons. 
Subordinate admirals, and captains of ships to whom this 
chart was not shown, kept their own charts up to date by 
plotting on them the summaries of mining information which 
the Commander-in-Chief issued from time to time. These 
summaries, which were calted mine memoranda, did not 
give the positions and direction of every line of mines laid — 
these data were only to be obtained from the mine chart 
possessed by the Commander-in-Chief — but stated merely 
that certain areas were dangerous. The mining memoranda 
were little but lists of the co-ordinates required for plotting 
rough quadrilaterals, rectangles and rhomboids round the 
danger areas. Brief notes of areas and zones considered to 
be especially dangerous were, however, added from time to 
time. 

Admiral Pakenham either possessed, or had been shown, 
a copy of the mining chart prepared and issued by the 
Admiralty. This chart showed, quite clearly, that there was 
a zone of clear water to the south-eastward of the general 
rendezvous given in the operation orders. The mines laid 
in April 1917 in the fields called W. 5 and W. 6, and those in 
•the large field laid in September 1915, had no sinking plugs, 
and might, therefore, be dangerous; but the fields laid on 
January 24 and 25 had long since ceased to constitute a 
danger, as the mines had all been fitted with thirty-eight-day 
sinking plugs. There were two lines of mines which might 
still be dangerous to the south-east of the rendezvous; the 
centre of one lay in 54° 30' N., the middle point of the other 
was in 54° 20' N. ; but though the mines in each had not been 
fitted with plugs, they had been laid early in January, and 
were therefore more than ten months old when the operation 
was ordered. Admiral Pakenham had thus sufficient informa- 
tion in his possession to know that his ships could penetrate 
into the mined area for about thirty miles, so long as they 
avoided the large minefields which lay on the north-eastern 
side of a line drawn south-east from the general rendezvous 
Admiral Napier, who commanded the 1st Cruiser Squadron 
and the light cruiser squadrons allotted to the operation, 
was by no means so well informed. He knew the positions 
of the mined areas adjacent to the general rendezvous, but 
had no means of judging whether they were absolutely or 
relatively dangerous. In addition to this, the Commander- 
in-Chief, in the first pages of his mine memoranda, had 
absolutely prohibited all ships from passing a line which ran 
through a point just south of the rendezvous, unless they 
1 Laid in April 1917. 
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had been supplied mth information of the minefields and 
danger zones on the farther side of it.^ Admiral Napier 
considered that the information he possessed would Justify 
him in passing about twelve miles beyond this line to another, 
which he had drawn round the outer edges of the areas described 
as dangerous in the Commander^in-Chief’s mine memoranda.^ 
Admiral Napier’s chart of the minefield differed from the 
charts prepared by Admiral Alexander-Sinclair ^ and Com- 
modore Cowan ^ in a very important particular. In Sep- 
tember 1915 the minelayers Angora^ Orvieto, and Princess 
Margaret had laid a very big minefield in the centre of the 
Heligoland Bight ; and on September 13 the Commander-in- 
Chief issued a notice to the fleet ® in which the limits of the 
danger area were defined. During July 1916 the minefield 
was strengthened by a new line of mines, and in October 
1916 the Commander-in-Chief reissued his first notification; 
but distributed it only to a selection of the officers who had 
originally received it.® At the same time he cancelled and 
annulled his original notice of September 1915. In November 
1917, Admiral Napier’s chart showed this large danger area, 
and he considered it an absolute barrier to any advance into 
the mined area : the admirals in charge of the 1st and 6th 
Light Cruiser Squadrons knew nothing of it, and had not 
marked it on their charts at all. 

There was also in existence a chart which showed not 
only the British and German mines in the German Bight, 
but also the approximate positions of the channels that 
the Germans had swept through them. The Commander- 
in-Chief possessed a copy of this chart, but he had not 
shown it to any of the admirals in charge of the operating 
squadrons; nor had he included any of the special infor- 
mation contained on this chart in his operation orders. The 
paragraph in the orders devoted to '"enemy intelligence” 
stated merely that enemy submarines on passage were keeping 
to a fixed route between Muckle Flugga and the North 
Dogger Bank light-vessel : it gave no indication of the 

^ He had marked this as “ line A ” (see chart). 

^ He had marked this as line B ” (see chart). 

3 In charge o£ the 6th Light Grniser Squadron. 

^ In charge of the 1st Light Cruiser Squadron. 

s The exact distribution of this notice was : Flag Officers, Commodores, 
and officers in command of H.M. ships of the 1st, 2nd and 4th Battle Squadrons, 
the 1st, 2nd and 7th Cruiser Squadron, the 4th Light Cruiser Squadron, Iron 
Dulce, Oak, B 16, and the 2nd and 4th Destroyer Flotillas. 

® The exact distribution was : the Admiral Second-in-Command, the Flag 
Officers and Commodores of the Grand Fleet, the Captain “ S Tees and 
Bl 3 djh, the Commanding Officer H.M.S. Fearless. 
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probable movements and the general line of retirement of 
any German forces that might be met with on the outer edge 
of the barrier. 

It so happened that the Admiralty and the Commander- 
in-Chief had very accurately chosen both the time and the 
focusing point of the operation. The German staff had 
ordered a large sweeping operation in the very zone that our 
sweeping forces were about to examine. Admiral von Reuter 
of the 2nd Scouting Group was to assemble a force of sweepers 
on the central point of the barrier and was to sweep to the 
north-westwards. The object of the operation, which was 
called a Stichfahrt ” or “ thrust voyage,’’ was to fix the 
position of any minefield that had been laid across the track 
of the sweepers, and to discover and mark a track round it 
into clear w^'ater. These Stichfahrten ” were carried out 
whenever the w^eather allowed by an organised procession 
of sweepers and supporting craft. At the head of the sweeping 
line were the minesweepers and their sweeps, after them came 
the destroyers with indicator nets, and behind these the 
barrier breakers ” with the light cruisers and an airship 
escort.^ At some time on the 16th Admiral von Reuter 
• ordered the 6th Minesweeping Half Flotilla, the 2nd and 6th 
Minesweeping Support Half Flotillas, the 12th and 14th 
Half Flotillas of destroyers, the 4th Barrier Breaker Group 
and his own squadron of light cruisers to assemble in the 
central part of the mine barrier in the early morning of the 
17th. The battleships Kaiser and Kaiserin were kept near 
Heligoland in support.- 

The 1st Battle Squadron reached Rosyth during the 
afternoon of the 16th, and all the forces allotted to the opera- 
tion left harbour at half-past four ; by seven o’clock on the 
morning of the 17th the cruiser groups -were approaching the 
barrier. The 1st Cruiser Squadron %vas ahead; slightly 
before their port beam was the 6th Light Cruiser Squadron ; 
three miles astern was the 1st Light Cruiser Squadron, and 
ten and a half miles on the port quarter of the Courageous, 
in which Admiral Napier flew his flag, were the Lion and the 
battle cruisers.^ During the morning watch the Lion^s 

^ ^ Barrier breakers were trawlers wliich were specially constructed to resist 
mine-explosions ; their holds were filled with wood, cork and cement. 

® The forces actually at sea were : 

1st Cruiser Squadron : 

Courageous (flag) screening destroyers Ursa 

Glorious Nerissa 

Urchin 

Umpire 
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signal staff had got indications of German wireless; but 
beyond this nothing suggested that there were German forces 
about. The look-out men in the Courageous were the first to 
sight the enemy (7.30) ; and a few minutes later, just as the 
Cardiff took in a signal from the 1st Cruiser Squadron that 
the enemy were in sight to the eastward, she also made out the 
German forces. They were in three groups : the northern- 
most appeared to be made up of minesweepers and destroyers, 
the central one of a group of submarines ; whilst to the south, 
slightly to starboard of our line of advance, were three or 
four light cruisers. The 1st Cruiser Squadron, being the 
most advanced, began the action : at 7.87 the Courageous 
opened fire with her 15" guns on a light cruiser on the starboard 
bow; the Glorious opened fire almost simultaneously on a 
second light cruiser, also to starboard ; the Cardiff {Qih Light 
Cruiser Squadron) and the destroyers screening the squadron 
upon the minesweepers and submarines of the northern and 
central groups. The light was stronger in the east than in the 
west; and the heavy shells from the 1st Cruiser Squadron, 
falling amongst the minesweepers and destroyers, were the 
first indications that the Germans got of our presence. 

Admiral von Reuter and his captains met the danger 


6th Light Cruiser Squadron : 
Cardiff (flag) 

Ceres 

Calypso 

Caradoc 

1st Light Cruiser Squadron : 
Caledon (broad pendant) 
Galatea 
Boyalist 
Inconstant 

1st Battle Cruiser Squadron : 
Lion (dag) 

Princess Royal 
Tiger 

New Zealand 
Repulse (rear dag) 


1st Battle Squadron ; 
Revenge 
Royal Oak 
Resolution 
Emperor of India 
Benbow 
Canada 
^ See Map 7. 


screening destroyers YaUntine 
Yimiera 
Vanquisher 
Yehemeiit 

soreeniBg destroyers Vendetta 
Medivay 


screening destroyers Champion 
Verdun 
Tele7nachus 
Oriana 
Nepean 
Obdurate 
Tristram 
Petard 
Tower 

Sawnarez 
VallmUa 
Prince 
Mischief 
'^M%nster^'[ 
Ndrbrougk ^ 



screening destroyers 
Noble 
Nonsuch 
Napier 
Penn 
Paladm 
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without flinching. The light cruisers and destroyers made a 
rapid movement towards our forces, and covered the mine- 
sweepers with a tremendous smoke screen : the auxiliaries 
slipped their sweeps and their gear and made off to the east- 
ward : only one ship was left behind. The armed trawler 
KeJidingen, a mark boat for the sweeping forces, had anchored 
in the position assigned to her at seven o’clock, and had 
hoisted the recognition signals of a mark boat. Before the 
crew had time to weigh or to slip the cable, a shell struck her, 
and she lay helpless across our line of advance : after that 
her destruction was only a question of time. 

The action opened in great confusion and uncertainty. 
Shortly after the Courageous opened fire. Admiral Napier 
signalled to the 1st Battle Squadron that an unknown number 
of enemy’s light cruisers were in sight, bearing E. The signal 
was intercepted in the Lion, and, two minutes later, the sound 
of gunfire warned Admiral Pakenham that the forces ahead 
of him were coming into action. He was, however, still 
quite uncertain of the enemy’s strength and composition, 
and before the Courageous and the ships in the 6th Light 
Cruiser Squadron could elaborate their first reports, the 
* Germans disappeared into the smoke screen which their 
destroyers had laid across our track. The British cruisers 
could, therefore, only check their fire and steam towards 
the curtain of smoke ahead of them, uncertain of ^vhat they 
would find on the other side. 

For the time being they got only occasional and baffling 
glimpses of the enemy. At 7.45 the Caledon, of the 1st 
Light Cruiser Squadron, sighted the enemy, and Commodore 
Cowan signalled that they bore east-south-east. He added, 
how’-ever, that he could not tell how many enemy ships were 
present, so that this new report by no means cleared up 
Admiral Pakenham’s uncertainty. Ten minutes later, several 
ships in the squadron sighted three enemy cruisers on a 
southerly bearing, steering west ; but they almost instantane- 
ously disappeared. The destroyer Ursa, accompanying the 
1st Cruiser Squadron, got in a shot with a torpedo; but 
it was not until well after eight o’clock that the position began 
to clear. 

At eight o’clock Admiral Napier, in the Courageous, 
reached the smoke screen and turned sharply to the south ; 
and when he cleared the smoke he could make out three of 
the enemy’s light cruisers to the south-east on an east- 
north-easterly course (8.07); four minutes later he noticed 
that the enemy had turned to the south-east. Admiral 
Napier reported both these observations to the 1st Battle 
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Squadron, and his messages were intercepted in the Lion. 
On receiving the first one, Admiral Pakenham ordered the 
Repulse (Admiral Phillimore) to support the Caledon (1st 
Light Cruiser Squadron). Having given the order, he led 
the battle cruisers round to port across the wake of our light 
cruiser squadrons. 

When the enemy made the south-easterly turn which 
Admiral Napier reported to the 1st Battle Squadron, Admiral 
von Reuter had successfully completed his perilous concen- 
tration : his auxiliaries were to the north-east, retiring from 
the action, and no British forces had been detached to attack 
them. He had, thus, drawn all our forces after his four light 
cruisers, and could do nothing but steam through the mine- 
fields towards the battleships that were being held in support.^ 
His squadron was none the less in very great danger. He was 
being followed by a force of overwhelming strength ; and 
although he had gained a forward position against which the 
British broadsides could not be brought to bear, the forces 
against him were so numerous and powerful that a single 
mischance might bring disaster upon his squadron. One 15" 
shell from the Courageous or Glorious^ falling in the after part 
of one of his ships, might at any instant reduce her speed by a 
few knots : if it did he would have to abandon her as Hipper 
had abandoned the Blucher nearly three years before. 

It was only after Admiral Napier reported the enemy’s 
turn to the south-east that our squadrons were able to keep 
them under regular fire. The Glorious and Courageous opened 
on the cruisers ahead of them at ten minutes past eight, 
two minutes later the Cardiff also opened upon them; but 
the Ceres and Calypso could not get the range until ten minutes 
later, when the Inconstant and other ships of the 1st Light 
Cruiser Squadron began to fire. The enemy was thus under 
a very heavy fire at twenty minutes past eight; and the 
gunnery officers in the fighting tops of our cruisers reported 
that we were beginning to hit. The destroyers Vanquisher 
and Valentine^ which were accompanying the 6th Light 
Cruiser Squadron, moved out to deliver a torpedo attack 
(8.20), but were compelled to abandon it and rejoined the 
Cardiff under a heavy fire. 

The enemy still had a long way to go to safety and our 
cruisers were steadily overhauling them : this, combined 
with the growing accuracy of our gunfire, evidently caused 
them great anxiety : at about 8.20 they made a fresh smoke 
screen, which obliged the Calypso (6th Light Cruiser Squadron) 

^ His iigixt cruisers were Nurnherg (flag), PilUtu, Konigsherg and Frankfurt. 
Sclieer, pp. 430, 431. 
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to check her fire; fifteen minutes later, Admiral von Reuter 
put up a dense smoke screen and his whole squadron com- 
pletely disappeared behind it. The enemy’s second attempt 
to disguise their movement put Admiral Napier into great 
perplexity. He was now approaching the line which repre- 
sented the utmost limit of^his advance into the minefields. 
So long as he kept the enemy w^ell ahead he could follow 
them without danger; for it was safe to assume that they 
would only steam through waters which they had cleared; 
but at the very moment when Admiral Napier reached 'what 
he considered to be a danger point (line B), the enemy had 
put up a huge smoke screen which might be intended to 
disguise a large alteration of course. Admiral Napier there- 
fore turned his squadron eight points to port, as he did not 
feel justified in pressing on in the prevailing uncertainty. 
When Admiral Napier turned, the Courageous was about 
two and a quarter miles to the northward of the 1st and 6th 
Light Cruiser Squadrons. The 1st Light Cruiser Squadron 
was crossing astern of the 6th at a very short distance. 
Admiral Phillimore, in the Repulse, was six miles on the 
Courageous^s port quarter, and had not come into action. 

All ships checked their fire as the Germans disappeared 
behind the smoke screen; Admiral Napier held on to his 
north-easterly course for five minutes, and then sent a message 
to the 1st Battle Squadron that he had lost sight of the enemy 
cruisers steering south-east, and that the 1st and 6th Light 
Cruiser Squadrons ’were still in pursuit. Both Admiral 
Alexander-Sinclair and Commodore Cowan conformed to 
Admiral Napier’s movement and made considerable alterations 
to port soon after 8.40. Between 8.40 and nine o’clock, there- 
fore, all our squadrons lost ground. 

The 6th Light Cruiser Squadron made the smallest turn, 
and consequently took the lead, and it was upon the Cardiff 
that the German gunners scored their first hits. At 8.50 a 
high-explosive shell struck the Cardiff's fo’c’sle and started 
two troublesome fires ; soon after she was struck again in the 
superstructure above the after control position, and again 
in a compartment where the torpedoes were adjusted and 
got ready for the tubes. 

Just as the Germans were getting the range, and their 
fire was beginning to tell, their last smoke screen began to 
clear, and we could see that their cruisers were still on the 
same course. Admiral Napier now decided to resume the 
chase, and to follow the enemy into the minefields for another 
twelve miles. This second advance would carry him to the 
edge of an area which, as we have seen, had first been notified 
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as dangerous during 1915, and he considered that it must 
be regarded as an absolute barrier to all further advance. 
At 8.52, therefore, as the target became clearer, he ordered an 
alteration to starboard; the 6th and 1st Light Cruiser 
Squadrons altered to starboard at about the same time, and 
the firing began afresh. MeaHwhile, hov?ever. Admiral 
Pakenham, in the Lion, decided to recall the cruisers. 

After detaching the Repulse, Admiral Pakenham had 
steered to the eastward until about 8.30 ; then, after detach- 
ing some destroyers to rescue the Kehdingen's survivors, he 
had turned his squadron to the westward ; his intention was 
to occupy a supporting position to the north of the general 
rendezvous given in the original operation orders. At 8.52 
the Lion's wireless staff took in Admiral Napier’s signal that 
the enemy were out of sight and that the 1st and 6th Light 
Cruiser Squadrons were pursuing them. Although he pos- 
sessed better and more detailed information with regard to 
the minefields than any of the other Admirals in the operating 
squadrons. Admiral Pakenham was very doubtful whether 
any good purpose would be served by pursuing the enemy 
through the intricate and twisting passages between the 
fields. He had already warned Admiral Phillimore not to 
take the Repulse into the minefields (8.27); and now, on 
receiving Admiral Napier’s signal, he decided that our pursuit 
of the enemy ought to cease. The signal read as though 
contact wdth the enemy had been completely lost, and gave 
him no inkling that the eiremy had temporarily disappeared 
behind a smoke screen; he therefore ordered all operating 
squadrons to rejoin him at the general rendezvous (8.58). 
This general recall was received in the Courageous just after 
nine o’clock : all our ships were then firing again, and the 
Repulse had now come into action. Admiral Napier was 
therefore reluctant to act at once on the order he had received. 
He had just decided to make a further advance into the mine- 
fields; and he thought — quite wrongly it is true — ^that the 
enemy had been reinforced since they had disappeared 
behind the smoke screen, and that, in consequence, our light 
cruisers needed the support of his heavy guns. He therefore 
sent back two messages in quick succession to Admiral 
Pakenham : in the first he stated that he had just sighted the 
smoke of six ships, and that they were “ in addition to those 
reported at 7.30 ” (9.05) ; in the second he stated that he was 
still engaging the enemy (9.10). Adnairal Pakenham’s recall 
was, therefore, not acted upon, and our squadrons continued 
the pursuit. 

The action was continued under very unsatisfactory 
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conditions. The Courageous and Glorious had lost so much 
ground by the turn to port that their shots fell far short and 
they Avere compelled to check then.’ fire (9.07-9.15). The 
cruisers of the “ Galatea ” class ^ in the 1st Light Cruiser 
Squadron, found their four-inch guns were of no use in the 
long-range fighting. As a fesult only the six-inch guns of the 
6th Light Cruiser Squadron and of the Caledon were now effec- 
tively in action. 

It was at about this time that Admiral von Reuter decided 
to check our pursuit by a torpedo attack. His line of ships 
was again covered in heavy smoke at a quarter-past nine, 
and, as it cleared, a torpedo was reported from the Royalist ; 
it passed ahead by a narrow margin ; but the torpedo danger 
zone evidently covered our whole line of advance. A moment 
later, some six miles on the Royalists port quarter a torpedo 
passed only thirty yards ahead of the Cardiff. For the 
next ten minutes torpedo tracks were repeatedly reported in 
all three squadrons. 

Although our firing had throughout been intermittent, 
the control officers were convinced that it had severely 
damaged at least one ship in the enemy’s line, which was 
reported to be on fire and to be lagging astern. Something, 
at all events, seems to have been causing Admiral von Reuter 
considerable anxiety; for, at about half-past nine, all our 
ships reported that the German line was again enveloped in 
heavy smoke. A few minutes later, the torpedo attach 
began afresh, and appears to have been supplemented by 
attacks from a submarine on the Repulse’s starboard 
beam. Commander Fremantle of the destroyer Valentine, 
who had been accompanying the 6th Light Cruiser Squadron 
Avith the Vimiera, the Vanquisher and the Vehement, first 
sighted the submarine (9.30). The Repulse, which was then 
astern and approaching from the north-westward, seemed 
severely threatened, for the submarine was well ahead of her 
and on her starboard bow; Commander Fremantle at once 
gave Admiral Phillimore the warning, and closed the Repulse 
with his destroyers. 

Meanwhile, Admiral Napier had reached what he con- 
sidered to be the utmost limit of his advance, and altered 
sharply to starboard (9.32). His new course ran along the 
edge of what he had marked on his chart as a danger area, 
and from this moment the Courageous and Glorious were out 
of. the action. The officers commanding the light cruiser 

^ The Galatea^ Eoyalist and Inconstant had been designed primarily to hunt 
down destroyers; they were armed with two six-inch, and six fonr-inch guns. 
Their broadside fire was two six-inch and three four-inch guns. 
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squadrons, who had not marked the danger zone upon their 
charts, and did not know that it existed, continued the chase. 

Admiral Napier turned to starboard about half an hour 
after Admiral Pakenham sent out his general recall, and 
though he had -withdrawn his cruisers he was still reluctant 
to break off the action altogethei^by complying with Admiral 
Pakenham’s order, and calling off the 1st and 6th Light 
Cruiser Squadrons. He therefore asked the commanding 
officers of the light cruiser squadrons whether they had any 
hope of bringing the action to a successful conclusion, and 
told them to use their discretion about pressing on into the 
minefields; he also gave a general order that the Repulse 
and the heavy cruisers w^ere not to advance further. 

When Admiral Napier was drafting this message, the 
long interrupted gun duel seemed at last to be approaching 
its decisive moments. The control officer in the Caledon had 
just reported that the rear ship in the German line was 
certainly in distress and that the other cruisers were closing 
in on her as though to give her support ; the 1st Light Cruiser 
Squadron had, in consequence, been turned to starboard to 
bring all guns to bear. The Germans, on their part, were 
firing vigorously, and one of their cruisers scored a destructive 
hit on the Calypso (9.40). It penetrated the roof of the 
upper conning tower, and burst as it passed through. Every- 
body in the confined, enclosed space of the conning tower 
was killed, and Captain Edwards, on the bridge, was mortally 
wounded; the navigator, Lieutenant-Commander M. F. F. 
Wilson, was also struck down and rendered unconscious, 
all the officers and men on the lower bridge were killed, and 
it fell to Lieutenant H. C. C. Clarke, the gunnery officer, to 
take command. The vital electrical communications of the 
ship were nearly all severed and damaged, and the firing 
was of necessity slowed down; but in the other ships the 
hope of bringing the action to a decisive end was rising, 
and great efforts were being made to increase the rate of fire. 

The hope of fighting the action to a finish did not last 
long. Just before 9.50 a salvo of heavy shell fell all round 
the light cruisers, and the look-out men reported battleships 
and battle cruisers to the south-east. They were actually 
the battleships Kaiser and Kaiserin^ which had moved up 
from Heligoland on receiving the first reports of the action 
from Admiral von Reuter. One of the shells from their 
opening salvoes struck the Caledon on the water-line, but 
fortunately did no damage. Admiral Alexander-Sinclair 
at once ordered all ships present to turn sixteen points, and 
led the 6th Light Cruiser Squadron round to port : there was 
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some little delay in getting a searchlight signal through to 
Admiral Phillimore; but a few minutes after ten all our 
ships were retiring north-west, with the Eepulse covering 
their retreat. The last shots of the fight were fired from 
Admiral Phillimore’s flagship ; one of them struck the Konigs- 
berg. It went through her ihree funnels, through the upper 
deck and into a coal bunker, where it burst and started a 
serious fire. 

Meanwhile Admiral Napier had been steaming to and fro 
along the limiting line of his advance, waiting for the light 
cruiser admirals to answer his question about fighting the 
action to a decision. At ten o’clock he received a disquieting 
reply : it was from the Galatea, and reported, “ enemy battle- 
ships, battle cruisers and light cruisers bearing south-east, 
steering east.” This message was, however, followed by 
several others which showed that our light cruisers were not 
seriously engaged with the battleships that had suddenly 
appeared. There was indeed no cause for anxiety, as our 
forces were not pursued or molested during their retirement. 
Even though the Germans had wished to follow up the 
Repuke, they would hardly have been able to do so ; for at 
10.40 a dense fog came down and completely covered our 
retirement. Just after one o’clock the light cruiser squadrons 
were in touch with Admiral Napier, and our forces withdrew 
without further incident across the North Sea. 

The Commander-in-Chief was dissatisfied with the results 
of the action. The large forces allotted to the operation had 
not succeeded in cutting off the minesweepers and auxiliaries 
which they had been sent out to destroy, and had allowed 
themselves to be enticed into a long and unsatisfactory stern 
chase. Even this had not been properly or energetically 
conducted, as the 1st Cruiser Squadron had never pursued 
the enemy at more than twenty -five knots, and had practically 
broken ofl the chase at 8.40. The Admhalty agreed that the 
results of the action were most disappointing, but their 
criticism was mainly directed against Admiral Napier’s 
turns to port between 7.30 and eight o’clock, and his 
failure to increase speed in the early part of the action. 
Admiral Napier maintained that he was fully justified. 
Soon after he sighted the enemy, they completely screened 
their movements; and his own intermittent observations 
between 7.30 and eight o’clock suggested they were then 
either moving across his bows to the north-westward, or 
steering an opposite course to his own. His first turn to the 
north at 7.45 had only lasted two minutes, and he had been 
obliged to make it in order to clear the 6th Light Cruiser 
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Squadron. As for Ms general swerve to northward between 
7.S0 and eight, he had made it to prevent the enemy from 
escaping to the northward across his bows; and he had not 
thought it necessary to steam at full speed on an easterly 
course, when he might at any moment have discovered that 
the enemy were attempting to ^cape to the west. It was 
only at eight o’clock that he realised that the enemy w^ere 
escaping to the south-east ; and then pursuit w^as made 
extraordinarily difficult by the minefields. If he had pos- 
sessed the information with regard to the minefields, and the 
German channels through them, which was supplied to him 
later, he might have foreseen the German line of retirement, 
and would certainly have been able to pursue them more 
vigorously. 

The Admiralty w^ere in the main satisfied with Admiral 
Napier’s reasons ; but their investigation stopped short of 
one final question which might have cleared up a matter of 
some obscurity. Admiral Napier was no doubt embarrassed 
by the lack of information which should have been supplied 
to him. But even if he had been better served in this respect, 
how would he have been thereby enabled to pursue more 
vigorously ? The enemy were visible, flying before him : 
where thej^' could go he could follow, with the certainty of 
being able to withdraw if a powerful supporting squadron 
should be sighted. For the present he was in superior force, 
and his gunners had already found their target : why then 
did he decide to follow the enemy at twenty-five knots 
instead of closing them at thirty? Was this an error of 
judgment, a failure to realise his opportunity, or was he 
influenced by some adverse consideration which has not 
been disclosed ? The question was not put, and will probably 
never now be answered; yet it is one which will continue 
to be of interest, and the authentic answer to it might 
have recorded an instructive experience. 

What the Admiralty did elucidate by their inquiry was 
that the existing method of keeping the fleet informed of 
the state of the minefields in the Bight of Heligoland was 
dangerously haphazard, in that information in the possession 
of one of the operating Admirals had been issued to another 
in a totally different form, while the two remaining Admirals 
had never received it at all. These considerations led to a 
question as to the efficiency of staff work in the Battle Cruiser 
Force, but the Admiralty considered it was unnecessary to 
pursue the matter further, arrangements having been made 
wffiereby information regarding the minefields should in future 
be supplied by the Admiralty direct, 

von. V. N 


CHAPTER V 

THE END OF THE YEAH 1917 IN HOME WATEES ^ 

1 

The Dover Barrage* November-December 1917 

It was in September that the German submarine captains 
began to abandon the outer approaches to the British Isles 
and to operate closer in, but this tendency did not become a 
settled policy until November. There was a lull in the 
enemy’s submarine operations during the first half of the 
month ; but between the 13th and the 18th nine submarines 
were located in the approach routes. Their principal zones 
of operation were the St. George’s and the English Channels ; 
and it was quite clear that the focusing points of the German 
attack would henceforth be the localities where the convoys 
dispersed. These operations might, ^ indeed, be the pre- 
liminary moves in the general campaign against the convoy 
system, which Admiral Sims had foreseen in September. 
The U-boats which were now concentrating on the Channel 
and the approaches to Liverpool appeared, moreover, to be 
passing almost entirely through the Dover Straits ; as far as 
we could tell, the north-about route was temporarily aban- 
doned. It was natural, in these circumstances, that the 
Admiralty should give special thought to the defence of the 
Dover Straits and the Pas de Calais. On November 17 they 
appointed Rear-Admiral Roger Keyes, the Director of the 
Plans Division, to be Chairman of a Channel Barrage Com- 
mittee.” 2 The committee was instructed to investigate the 

1 See Map 9. 

2 Its otter members were Captain F. G. Learmonth, B.N. ; Captain Cyril 
Fuller, E.N. ; Captain F. S. LitcMeld-Speer, B.N. ; Colonel Alexander Gibb, 
B.E.; IVIr. W. McLeUan. 

Tbe committee’s terms of reference were as follows : 

Tbe committee is appointed for tbe purpose of investigating and 
reporting on tbe possible measures for constructing a barrage across tbe 
Obannel between England and France. 

Tbe committee is particularly charged with tbe following duties : to 
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whole question of barring the Dover Straits to enemy sub- 
marines, and in particular to inquire whether the barrage 
which was being maintained betw^'cen the South Calliper and 
the Flanders coast did actually obstruct German submarines 
or not. 

The committee’s inquiries ^lad thus to cover both the 
existing barrage and the plans for enlarging it that Admiral 
Bacon had recently put forward. Early in July he had pro- 
posed to the Admiralty that the barrage should be supple- 
mented by a deep minefield between Cape Gris Nez and the 
Vanie Shoal, and the Admiralty had approved. The first 
lines of mines in this field w^ere about to be laid when the 
committee assembled. Their first report to the Board was 
highly critical of the existing barrage. They had no difficulty 
in proving that throughout the year German submarines had 
passed through the Dover Straits without difficulty ; it was 
even probable that they actually used the large light buoys 
along the barrage as navigational marks. As an obstruction 
to surface craft the barrage appeared to the committee to be 
almost equally useless. During a visit to the Straits, the 
committee had put to sea in the SwifU and had passed over the 
upper Jackstay of the barrage from which the explosive nets * 
were suspended. Admiral Bacon, it is true, intended to 
double the numbers of the supporting buoys, and so bring the 
jackstay nearer to the upper surface; but the committee 
doubted whether this would greatly alter matters. During 
their investigations they had also visited the Swin, where an 
experimental barrage had been laid; by accident the 
had been taken across it. The net was certainly found to be 
damaged, but not the Swift, which was drawing fourteen feet 
at the time. In view of this, and of a great deal of similar 
evidence, the committee concluded that the existing barrage 
was no obstacle either to surface vessels or submarines. 
They were, indeed, inclined to believe that the enemy wmuld 
regret the loss of the barrage if it were ever removed ; and 
drew attention to stratagems by which the Germans were 
encouraging us in a false confidence in the efficacy of the 
obstruction. Their positive proposals, however, differed only 


consider in what respects the barrage already attempted has not been 
successful and why. 

To consider in detail the practicability from all points of view and 
probable efficiency of any scheme or schemes which can be put forward, 
showing clearly every detailed requirement which is involved in the 
construction, equipment, maintenance and defence of the barrage in the 
matter of personnel, plant, materials and equipment — the latter, of 
course, including all vessels and guns employed in its defence. 
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slightly from Admiral Bacon’s ; they urged, as he did, that a 
deep mi nefield should be laid between Gris Nez aiid the 
Varne, and that, when completed, it should be extended 
towards Folkestone; and they too urged that the deep mine- 
fields should be swept by searchlights. The committee were, 
however, at issue with Admisal Bacon on this general question 
of lighting. Knowing, as they did, that submarines ahvays 
dived deeply when caught in a searchlight beam, they con- 
sidered it essential that the w'hole surface of the minefield 
should be strongly illuminated, and that lightships and inter- 
mittent flares from trawlers should supplement the search- 
lights. They were convinced that unless submarine com- 
manders were repeatedly detected in these zones of light they 
would get into the habit of clearing the deep minefield on the 
surface. As soon as they did so, it would be useless. Admiral 
Bacon was, however, only prepared to sanction a modified 
lighting scheme — ^he strongly deprecated the use of lightships 
-—and on this point his disagreement with the committee’s 
findings was a disagreement on a question of principle. 

In conclusion the committee recommended that every 
possible assistance and encouragement should be given to 
'' those who were experimenting upon certain new and promis- 
ing devices ; when brought to perfection, these ne%y devices 
were to be used in a new barrage laid further to the eastward. 
This requires a brief explanation. Professor Bragg was at 
the time experimenting with an extremely delicate device for 
detecting submarines, known as “ indicator loops ” ; and the 
Mining Division at the Admiralty were engaged in perfecting 
designs for mines which would be automatically detonated 
by the sound waves, or by the magnetic lines of force, generated 
when an iron ship passed over them. The second barrage, 
which the committee recommended, was to consist of four 
whole lines of these new mines, laid between the South 
Calliper and the Dyck shoal ; an elaborate system of indicator 
loops was to traverse the Channel between the two 
obstructions. 

There were thus considerable differences of opinion 
between the Admiralty Committee and Admiral Bacon. A 
channel would have to be left free for ordinary traffic, at each 
end of the deep minefield, and it was an open question, upon 
which the Admiralty and Admiral Bacon were not agreed, 
whether these channels ought to be mined or strongly 
patrolled; the best method of maintaining a searchlight 
patrol over the minefield was also doubtful. In ordinary 
circumstances these differences would either have been com- 
posed, or the Admiralty would have allowed the local com- 
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mander discretion to act as he thought best ; but the circum- 
stances were far from ordinary, for the German submarines 
were passing through the Straits of Dover in an unbroken 
procession. 

On November 29, when the committee’s report was pre- 
sented to the Board, there -wereteight German submarines in 
the English and St. George’s Channels. V 96 was off the 
Smalls; U 101 was off the north coast of Cornwall, XJ 57, 
VB 80^ UB 62, VB 35 and a UC-boat whose number could 
not be identified were in the Channel itself ; a week later, 
there were eleven boats out, distributed roughly in the same 
areas, and nearly all their reliefs w^ere now passing through the 
Straits of Dover. For months past, papers taken from 
German submarines had made it fairly clear that the Dover 
barrage was no real obstacle to them, and the latest captures 
made this more certain. Two officers and three seamen had 
been saved from XJC 65 when she was torpedoed by the 
British submarine C 15; and from them it was learned that 
although submarine commanders generally passed the barrage 
at night high water, and waited on the bottom if they reached 
the Straits before high tide, they never had any difficulty in ^ 
crossing the barrage jackstay. The prisoners captured from * 
U 48, which w^as sunk on November 24, told the same story. 
Indeed, it appeared from a chance remark by the captain that 
all German submarines, large and small, would henceforth 
use the Dover Straits route. The prospect w^as alarming. 
When submarines used the long north-about route, ^ seven, 
and sometimes eight, days separated the date on which the 
U-boat left her base from the date on which she sank the first 
merchantman of the cruise. The same number of days 
generally separated the dates of the last sinking and the 
return to harbour. A U-boat generally remained at sea for 
twenty-five to thirty days, so that if the Dover barrage, by its 
mere existence, had achieved the great success claimed for it, 
it would have kept the U-boats to the north-about route, and 
compelled them to spend one-half of each voyage in unpro- 
ductive cruising.^ If German U-boat commanders still felt 
at liberty to use the shorter Dover Straits route, and found by 
experience that they could do so with impunity, they would 
reach their cruising grounds off Ushant and the Scillies in 
about sixty-five hours, and productive waters in about 
tw^enty-four. Nor was this all : there was now always one, 
and sometimes there w^ere two homeward-bound convoys in 
the English or the St. George’s Channel, This German 

^ The Straits were navigated 334 times during 1917, and only three siib- 
marmes were sunk. 
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concentration against the terminal points of our most impor- 
tant convoys was in itself ominous, and the threat was the 
stronger in that the concentration was taking place almost 
without opposition from our side. If this was the beginning 
of that general attack upon the convoy system which Admiral 
Sims had foreseen in September, it was highly important that 
it should be met and resisted. On December 14, therefore, 
the Admiralty, after long discussion, ordered Admiral Bacon 
to concentrate his patrol craft upon the deep minefield which 
now ran continuously from near the French shore to the 
Varne ; he was, if necessary, to withdraw them from the 
' barrages on the Flanders coast and across the Channel. He 
was further directed to assemble a strong force of destroyers 
to protect the new concentration against raids from Zee- 
brugge. This order involved such large changes in his system 
of defence that Admiral Bacon sent the Admiralty a 
long and considered reply. He had at once carried out 
the Admiralty’s wishes by reinforcing the minefield patrol ; 
but he felt obliged to represent that the sudden and 
drastic alteration in his general plan of defence could only 
be carried out at a grave risk. As an obstruction to sub- 
' marines the Belgian barrage might not have given the results 
expected of it ; but if it were maintained. Admiral Bacon was 
confident that German destroyers raiding the Straits would be 
compelled to pass down the channel near West Kapelle. So 
long as the enemy was thus held to a single entrance and exit 
route, a group of our destroyers at Dunkirk could occupy the 
German line of retirement after the alarm was given, and 
would always be a danger, and consequently a deterrent, to 
any force of German destroyers raiding the Straits. On the 
other hand, any redistribution of Admiral Bacon’s forces 
which removed or weakened the Dunkirk detachment would 
correspondingly expose the drifters and patrol craft on the 
minefield to a shattering attack. Moreover, a reduction 
in the number of patrol craft allotted to the Belgian barrage 
would give the same result through another chain of cause and 
effect. When the patrol was reduced, the Belgian barrage 
would fall into disrepair, and the German destroyers and 
submarines would be free to use whatever entrance and exit 
routes they chose. 

On receiving this letter, the Admiralty at once summoned 
Admiral Bacon to a conference at Whitehall ; it took place on 
December 18, and only served to emphasise the existing 
differences of opinion between Admiral Bacon and certain 
sections of the Admiralty Staff. The actual subjects dis- 
cussed were severely technical : how the drifters should be 
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distributed, whether destroyers on patrol should enter beams 
of searchlight, and whether destroyers working in the Straits 
by night would be unduly exposed to attacks by coastal 
motor-boats; but the discussion of these professional ques- 
tions provoked a sharp difference of opinion upon points of 
strategical principle. Admiral •Bacon was determined to 
distribute Ms forces so that they secured the important points 
in his command ; those points were numerous and scattered, 
and he consequently felt compelled to divide and allocate 
his forces in order to give effect to his general plan. To some 
sections of the Admiralty Staff this seemed a mere waste of 
opportunity; in their opinion every available vessel in the 
command should be concentrated on or near the deep mine- 
field, and the whole system of defence should resolve itself 
into a system for compelling German submarines to dive on 
to the mines. These differences were no longer differences 
between a local commander and the High Command; they 
divided the Admiralt)^ itself, "where several officers could not 
be persuaded to admit any serious alteration in the defence of 
the Dover Straits. The events of the next twenty-four hours 
very much strengthened the position of those officers who 
supported the committee’s recommendations. Admiral * 
Bacon left London in the afternoon, after giving an under- 
taking that he would station a flare and searchlight patrol 
on the minefield when he returned to Dover. He actually 
did so on the night of the 19th, and on that same night VB 56 
was driven into the mines and destroyed. 

The barrage committee presented their second report on 
December 21. It was little but an elaboration of the previous 
proposals for using new types of mines and new detecting 
devices when they became available, and was therefore rather 
a plan of technical policy than a project of reform. But this 
second report gave additional force to the opinions of those 
wffio were urging the correlative policy of concentrating patrols 
upon danger areas ; for they argued that all these devices and 
obstructions would never be effective unless the patrols drove 
the German submarines into them ; the existing dispositions 
would not suffice for this, and nothing but the most drastic 
redistribution of patrol and surface forces would serve. 

But although these arguments were powerful, they did not 
persuade those members of the Board who were opposed to 
a revision of the existing system of defence in the Straits. 
Meanwhile, however, the Admiralty were investigating the 
causes of a disaster which had occurred a few days previously. 
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The Second, Attack on the Scandinavian Convoy.'^ 
December 11-12, 1917 

We have seen that the"" discussions which followed the 
October raid upon the Scandinavian convoy had ended in a 
proposal to lengthen the intervals between any two successive 
sailings. The Admiralty could not, however, decide definitely 
in favour of this proposal until they had examined the state 
of the Scandinavian trade and assured themselves that the 
projected change would not disturb its normal processes. 
The question was complicated by a recent agreement between 
the British and Norwegian Governments, whereby Great 
Britain had promised to send 250,000 tons of coal to Norway 
every month. The deliveries for November were less than 
half the promised quota; and the Admiralty naturally 
hesitated to sanction proposals which could only cause 
further delays in the sailings and deliveries of Scandinavian 
trade. 

After very careful inquiries, it was decided that if the 
Scandinavian traffic was to be expedited, its passage must be 
shortened. This, however, could not be arranged without 
consultation between the Admiralty and the local authorities ; 
so, on December 10, Captain Henderson, representing the 
Naval Staff at Whitehall, arrived at Longhope for a general 
conference with the officers in charge of the Scandinavian 
convoy. His main proposal, that the convoys should start 
from Methil instead of Lerwick, was agreed to without any 
dissent from the local authorities. With this starting point, 
the voyage would be much shortened ; Methil was, moreover, 
a more natural point of departure for vessels engaged in the 
Danish and Swedish trade, besides being in itself a better- 
equipped harbour than Lerwick. 

The Commander-in-Chief agreed with the findings of the 
conference, but felt obliged to warn the Admiralty that, 
though the new plan would increase the carrying power of 
vessels engaged in Scandinavian trade, it would at the same 
time make the convoys more vulnerable to surface attack, as 
the new route would be appreciably nearer the German bases. 
The only remedy, in his opinion, would be to assimilate the 
Scandinavian to the Atlantic convoy system, and so put 
the convoys between Scotland and Norway under the protec- 
tion of the cruisers engaged in oceanic escort work. A few 
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hours before the Commander-in-Chief sent off this warnings 
Admiral Seheer had completed his last preparations for a 
second attack on the Scandinavian trade. 

His new plan was more embracing than the last, in that 
not one but two points on the convoy route were selected for 
attack. A half-flotilla of destroyers was to attack the convoy 
in the war channel along the East coast, another half-flotilla 
was to operate at the eastern end of the Bergen-Lerwick line. 
These two half-flotillas, the 3rd and ^th, together made up 
the 2nd Flotilla, a formation composed of the newest and 
fastest German boats. They left harbour on the 11th, 
escorted by the light cruiser Emderif and at three o’clock in 
the afternoon were off the north-eastern corner of the Dogger 
Bank. There they divided, the 3rd Half-Flotilla, under the 
command of Hans Kolbe, held on to the north; the 4th 
steered west-south-westwards towards the British coast near 
Newcastle. ■ 

At two o’clock on the afternoon of the 10th, the destroyers 
Ouse and Garry had left Lerwick with the south-bound coastal 
convoy. The Scandinavian convoy left harbour every day 
as usual; and on the 11th the destroyers Pellew and Par- 
tridge^ with four armed trawlers, the Livingstone^ Tokw^ 
Commander Fullerton and Lord Alver stone ^ took the east-bound 
convoy of six vessels out of Lerwick. They w^'ere due to 
arrive in the Marsten leads early in the afternoon of the 
following day, and were to pass through two rendezvous ; the 
first fifteen miles south of Lerwick, the second twenty-five 
miles south-west of the entrance to Bjorne Fiord. 

During the afternoon and evening of the same day two 
cruiser squadrons put to sea. The 3rd Light Cruiser Squadron 
{Chatham^ Yarmouth and Birkenhead) left Rosyth with four 
destroyers at a quarter-past five. They were under orders 
to be thirty miles west-south-west of Jaederen at half-past 
eight on the following morning (December 12), to sweep across 
the mouth of the Skagerrak to-wards Bovbierg, and to return 
home after dark. “ This force,” said Admiral O. de B. Brock 
in an inquiry which took place later, “ was sent out in accord- 
ance with the general policy of making periodical sweeps to 
cover the approach of vessels on the Bergen-Lerwdck route ; 
and, in addition, of giving early information of enemy forces 
coming out of the Bight.” At ten o’clock in the evening of 
December 11 the Shannon and Minotaur (2nd Cruiser 
Squadron) with four destroyers, left Scapa to patrol the 
convoy route betw^een Lerwick and Norway. They were 
known as the covering force, and Captain V. B. Molteno of the 
Shannon was in charge of it. His orders were to make contact 
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with the west-bound convoy on the morning after he left 
harbour ; to move eastwards across the convoy route and 
cover the east-bound convoy, which would be crossing during 
the day. 

Whilst these forces were leaving harbour the 3rd Half- 
Flotilla was approaching th# British coast. At above five 
o’clock the German commander of the half -flotilla intercepted 
a group of British wireless messages which very greatly 
influenced his plan of operations. These messages, as read 
in the German flotilla, seemed to show that a force of British 
destroyers would leave the Firth of Forth that evening in 
*■ charge of a south-bound coastal convoy, that there was a 
group of eight British cruisers at Rosyth, a force of destroyers 
at the Tyne, and two destroyers at Immingham. This 
information was incorrect in every particular, but it was 
especially misleading with regard to the convoy which was 
supposed to be leaving the Firth of Forth. No mercantile 
convoy was either entering or leaving the Forth : the only 
convoys off the coast were the south coming convoy escorted 
by the Oiise and Garry, and the convoy for the east coast ports 
escorted by the Rather and May, both had left Lerwick during 
* the 10th. It is quite true that escort forces had been mentioned 
in signals made from local stations during the day; these, 
however, were not escort forces in the sense that the German 
commander gave to the words, but groups of destroyers, 
torpedo boats and auxiliary patrol craft detailed to patrol 
the war channel and control the coastal traffic. 

None the less, the German commander’s search for a 
phantom convoy •was likely to bring him very near to a real 
and substential one. His course was converging fast ■with 
that of the Ouse and Garry, and the six merchantmen that 
they -were escorting. At noon (11th) they were roughly in the 
latitude of Aberdeen, at four o’clock, an hour before the 
German commander read the intercepted signal from Inchkeith, 
they were about forty-five miles east of Fifeness. At half-past 
nine they sighted the Longstone Light, and they passed it just 
before eleven o’cloek, -without suspecting that a powerful 
enemy force was lurking in the darkness to the east of them. 
After nightfall the weather became thick and rainy, and two 
Scandinavian vessels, the Peter Willemoes (Danish) and the 
Nike (Swedish), did not keep their station ; but the destroyer 
officers, thinking that they had fallen out deliberately in 
order to make for Blyth direct, did not attempt to rally 
them. It was probably this that saved the rest of the convoy ; 
for the German half-flotilla was, by now, close at hand. 

About half an hour after midnight the German destroyers 
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fell ill with the Danish steamer Peter Willemoes, some twenty- 
five miles to the east of the war channel, and sank her with 
torpedoes. The Danish captain, who 'was under the impression 
that he was about six miles east of the Earn Islands, had thus 
come very far out of his reckoning. 

The German half-flotilla commander-, now steamed in 
towards the coast, expecting to make the Longstone Light ; 
but was quite baffled to find that it was not burning. As 
very little shipping moved along the war channel during the 
dark hours, the Admiralty had long before made arrange- 
ments with the Trinity House that certain coastal lights 
should be lit up only at certain specified times, and extin- 
guished when no longer required. On this particular night 
the commanding officer of the escort that ivas bringing the 
convoy south had asked that the Longstone Light should be 
shown betiveen half-past nine and half-past eleven. The 
result was that the light w'as extinguished wffien the German 
half-flotilla approached the land, and its commander, finding 
that the whole coast w’-as in utter darkness, was compelled to 
round the Fame Islands at a safe distance. He fell in with 
nothing on his northerly course, and so, thinking that the 
convoy he believed to have left the Firth of Forth that evening 
had slipped past him, he soon turned south again. 

When the Peter Willemoes was torpedoed, the Ouse and 
Garry were abreast of Coquet Island, only thirty miles to the 
southward. The Germans, therefore, still had time to over- 
take the convoy and destroy it before dawn ; and if they had 
taken the Danish seamen from the Peter Willemoes on board, 
they w'^ould doubtless have realised this, and would not have 
wasted time by steaming nortlwards along the war channel 
before they finally turned south. It was a singular piece of 
good fortune for the convoy just to the south of them that the 
German commander never once used his opportunities for 
checking and verifying the inaccurate information wdth which 
he had been supplied. 

At four o’clock in the morning the German destroyers 
picked up the Swedish steamer Nike off Blyth. She had not 
straggled so far as the Peter W illemoes^ and when they over- 
hauled her the convoy was not more than twenty miles ahead. 
Again the Germans lost an admirable chance; for they 
torpedoed the Nike as they had torpedoed the Peter Wille- 
moes ^ and made no attempt to take prisoners or to ascertain 
the real position : indeed, they did their work so hastily that 
they left the Nike under the impression that they had sunk 
her, wffiereas she was still afloat, though in great difficulties. 
As the German destroyers steamed away they sighted four 
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small steamships ; these inoffensive vessels were assumed to 
belong to the convoy for which the Germans were seeking, and 
a murderous fire was opened upon them. One was sunk, the 
others escaped; and the German commander, after making 
a rapid search for other signs of the convoy and finding 
nothing, turned for home. It was about five o’clock when the 
Germans set a course for the Bight, so that the half-flotilla 
w’as well out of sight of land by dawn. 

On our side it was not realised for several hours that the 
traffic in the war channel had been attacked by surface craft. 
Just after four o’clock the look-out station at Blyth reported 
heavy gunfire to the north-east ; about a quarter of an hour 
later the Hartlepool station confirmed this by another report 
of gunfire from the same direction ; later on the naval depot 
at North Shields sent a message to the Admiralty that the 
Ouse and Garry were probably responsible for the firing. 
The Senior Naval Officer at the Tyne asked the escort com- 
mander whether he had heard the firing, and received an 
immediate reply. “Yes; but it seemed a long way off.” 
This was reassuring, in that it proved that the convoy was in 
no danger.^ 

The matter would probably have been cleared up earlier 
had it not been that the two trawlers which escaped the 
German destroyers during the night reported that they had 
been attacked by a submarine. This seemed to explain the 
mysterious firing that had been heard during the night, and 
the Admiralty made no further inquiry. At noon on the 12th, 
therefore, the authorities at Whitehall were still unaware that 
enemy warships had been operating in the war channel during 
the dark hours ; but even if they had known of it earlier, it is 
hardly likely that they would have been able to parry or avoid 
the second blow, which was then about to fall. 

Aquarter of anhour before noon (12th) the PeHeie’s convoy 
was approaching the second rendezvous, to the south-west of 
the Bjorne Fiord. The Partridge was astern of her; and 
behind the Partridge was the convoy of six ships with an armed 
trawler leading, and armed trawlers on each flank. There 
was a stiff north-westerly breeze blowing, and the swell was 
extremely heavy; if the destroyers tried to increase their 
speed, they were at once washed down. The look-out men 
in both destroyers sighted strange ships on the northern side 
of the convoy at practically the same instant. The Partridge 

^ The convoy airiyed at the Hnmber between three and four in the after- 
noon of the 12th. Neither of the destroyer captains had the slightest suspicion 
that the stragglers from the convoy had been attacked by surface craft during 
the nl^t. 
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attempted to challenge ; but the searchlight was then found 
to be out of order, and ten whole minutes went by before the 
challenge was actually made, and a w^arning sent to the 
Pellew that it had been wTongly answered. During those ten 
minutes the strange vessels steadily approached the convoy, 
and they were only five miles aiway when the alarm gongs 
were sounded in the British destroyers, and the Pellew ■ 
ordered the convoy to scatter. The commanding officers of 
the two destroyers now prepared to defend their convoy as 
best they could. Tlhe Pellew steamed across the convoy’s 
bows to get on to their exposed flank ; the Partridge followed 
her, and, Just before the action began, sent off a signal to the 
Commander-in-Chief, informing him that the convoy escort 
was in contact with an enemy whose number and com- 
position were unknown. Neither of the destroyer captains 
had been told that there was a covering force of cruisers at sea, 
so that they could only send their warning to the Commander- 
In-Chief. 

Lieutenant-Commander J. R. C. Cavendish of the Pellew 
hoped that he would be able to gain time for the convoy by 
engaging the enemy closely and hotly ; but the Germans were 
in sufficient strength to thwart his manoeuvre. Three of their * 
destroyers steered a parallel course to that of the Pellew and 
Partridge, and engaged them fiercely ; the fourth was detached 
to deal with the convoy. 

The British destroyers were no match for their opponents, 
and they were, moreover, in the leeward position. The 
north-west wind swept a l3linding storm of spray into the 
faces of their gunners, and when the Partridge and Pellew 
were in the trough of the waves, nothing was to be seen of 
the enemy except their masts, and the tops of their funnels. 
The Germans made admirable use of their advantage ; and, 
as usual, their fire was extremely accurate and rapid. Although 
the terrible precision of the enemy’s shooting meant death 
to most of those who saw” it, the officers and men in the 
British destroyers watched the fall of the German salvoes 
with a sort of bitter admiration. From the very beginning 
matters went badly with the British destroyers, and both 
began to suffer. The Partridge, indeed, was a doomed ship. 
After a few moments of firing, a shell struck her at the for- 
ward end of the engine-room, and severed the main steam- 
pipe. In an instant the engine-room was filled with scalding 
steam, and the ship came to a standstill. Everybody working 
at the engines was scalded to death, and, though Engineer- 
Commander P. L. Butt and a chief engine-room artificer 
attempted repeatedly to enter the engine-room and give 
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assistance, they were always driven out by the boiling steam. 
A few minutes later another shell struck the after gun, and 
put it out of action; almost simultaneously a torpedo struck 
the ship forward, and she began to settle down. The Par- 
tridge had now as little power of manoeuvre or resistance as 
an ordinary practice target, and Lieutenant-Commander 
R. H. Ransome, the commanding officer, gave orders that the 
ship was to be abandoned ; at the same time he directed the 
engine-room staff to do everything in their power to see to 
it that the ship sank rapidly. 

As the crew were attempting to clear away the boats, the 
enemy’s destroyers came inside the firing arc of the Par- 
tridge's torpedo tubes; but in order to cause no delay in the 
escape of any possible survivors. Lieutenant A. A. D. Grey 
and Lieutenant L. J. B. Walters determined to fight the 
torpedo tubes by themselves. They manned the after tube, 
and fired a torpedo which struck one of the enemy’s destroyers 
without exploding ; they then went forward, but found that 
the deck beneath the other tubes was so buckled that the 
training gear was immovable. Soon afterwards Lieutenant 
Grey was wounded in the thigh; he was put, with the first 
lieutenant, into a boat which capsized, and threw both of 
them into the water : Lieutenant Grey now mustered his 
strength for a great effort. He saw that the first lieutenant 
was getting very exhausted, and helped him to swim to the 
nearest raft. When they reached it Lieutenant Grey found 
that it would carry only one more person ; he refused to take 
the vacant place himself, but put the first lieutenant on to 
it, and swam away towards the nearest German destroyer. 
The water was intensely cold, and he was swimming in it for 
nearly half an hour with the blood flowing from his wound 
all the time; but he reached the German destroyer at last, 
and the German seamen hauled him on board; Just before 
he fell down unconscious, he saw a terrific explosion in the 
Partridge, as she sank, struck by a third torpedo.^ 

Meanwhile the Pellew escaped by a miracle. After her 
gunners had fired a few salvoes she was struck in the engine- 

1 These details were supplied, later, by Engineer-Commander Butt, on 
whose recommendation lieutenant Grey was awarded the Silver Medal and 
Certificate of the Eoyal Humane Society. Equally meritorious was the 
action of Engineer-Com m ander Butt, who was awarded the D.S.O. He tried, 
three times, to get into the engine-room after the main steam-pipe had been 
severed. He finally succeeded when the ship was sinking ; it was still full 
of steam, and pitch dark, as the dynamos had long since ceased to work,- 
but he groped his way through the steam and darkness, and rising water, and 
opened the door of the starboard condenser, in order to make the ship sinh 
more rapidly. 
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room/ and her speed fell rapidly. Lieutenant-Commander 
Cavendish turned his ship away, and ordered the officers at 
the torpedo tubes to open fire. Only one torpedo could be 
fired, as the electric leads to the after tube had been pierced ; 
and if the enemy had detached even one destroyer to deal 
with the Pellew she could hardly have survived. But by 
good fortune a blinding rain squall covered the Pellew as 
she yawed out of the fight, and the enemy did not follow her 
closely. As she sagged away they turned back and steamed 
into the convoy, to complete "the destruction that the detached 
destroyer had already begun. No ship or armed trawler 
escaped : within an hour of the enemy’s first appearance 
nothing was left of the convoy or its escort but the Pellew^ 
steaming towards Norway with her port engine-room full of 
water, and a few ship’s cutters, with a handful of survivors 
on board lying wounded and half conscious below the 
thwarts, or splashing listlessly at the oars as the boats 
laboured and drifted in the heavy seaway. 

The Shannon was the first ship to get news of the disaster. 
At noon her wireless-room staff intercepted the Partridge^s 
message to the Commander-in-Chief ; and Captain Molteno 
at once ordered his cruisers to work up to twenty knots. At 
a quarter-past twelve another intercepted message was 
reported to him. The call signs of the emitting ship had 
been made completely unrecognisable by interference from 
Telefunken; but the message itself ran thus: '‘Enemy 
destroyers at T rendezvous,” ^ When Captain Molteno 
received this second confirmatory warning of disaster his 
detachment of cruisers and destroyers was about sixty miles 
to the -westward of the enemy’s position. He immediately 
ordered his destroyers to steam ahead, and followed on 
himself at twenty knots. 

The Partridge's message was handed to the Commander- 
in-Chief at five and twenty minutes past twelve. It gave no 
indication of the enemy’s strength or composition, and 
Admiral Beatty had in consequence to make provision for 
meeting what might prove to be a large movement by the 
High Seas Fleet. He at once ordered the 5th Battle Squad- 
ron, the 2nd and 4th Light Cruiser Squadrons, and the 
Battle Cruiser Force, to raise steam. A few minutes later, 
however, he received, from the Shannon^ the second report 
that enemy destroyers were at the convoy’s eastern rendez- 
vous. This cleared up the position considerably, and he 

^ This was the convoy’s eastern rendezvous, twenty-five miles south-west 
of the entrance to Bjome Fiord. 
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ordered the 3rd Light Cruiser Squadron to sweep towards the 
position where the enemy were reported (1.03 p.m.). 

The Admiralty got news of the attack upon the northern 
convoy route and of the enemy’s operation off the East coast 
at nearly the same time. The Commander-in-Chief’s message 
reached them just before J;wo o’clock, and about seven 
minutes earlier, the Senior Naval Officer at the Tyne tele- 
phoned to Whitehall to say that enemy destroyers had been 
off the Northumbrian coast during the night. As the two 
incidents were obviously connected, and might be mere 
diversionary moves preliminary to a large concerted operation, 
• the Admiralty ordered the Grand Fleet and the Harwich 
Force to raise steam and be at an hour and a half’s notice. 

Meanwhile Lieutenant-Commander Cavendish of the 
Pellew had brought his damaged vessel to the safety of the 
Norwegian coast at the entrance to Selbjorn’s Fiord. As he 
approached the Island of Blotter 6 he was met by the Nor- 
wegian torpedo boat Ilvas, whose commanding officer, 
Lieutenant Hans Solheim, treated him with great courtesy 
and consideration and towed him to a safe anchorage. Just 
after three o’clock Captain Molteno, in the Shannon, received 
• a signal from Lieutenant-Commander Cavendish, to say that 
the Pellew had reached Slottero, and was unable to steam. 

The Shannon’s destroyers, w'hich had steamed ahead When 
the first news of the disaster came through, reached the 
boats and rafts at about two o’clock, and spent the next 
hour picking up survivors. The German half-flotilla thus had 
about two and a half hours’ start of the first British forces. 
There was still a chance, however, that they would be inter- 
cepted and brought to action. The 8rd Light Cruiser Squa- 
dron was patrolling between the south-western coast of 
Norway and Bovbierg, and was thus right upon the line of 
the German retirement. 

It so happened, moreover, that Captain L. C. S. Wooll- 
combe, the senior officer of the squadron, was given timely 
warning of the disaster. He had reached the northern end 
of his patrol line at the appointed time, and spread his 
cruisers over a front of about ten miles. At noon on the 12th 
the three cruisers were about one hundred and fifty miles to 
the south of the convoys eastern rendezvous, steering south- 
south-east towards Bovbierg. The Birkenhead was on the 
Chatham’s port beam and the Yarmouth to starboard of her. 
The Rival, the destroyer acting as a submarine screen to the 
Birkenhead, was the &st ship in the squadron to get news of 
the attack on the convoy. Just after noon, she, like the 
Shannon, took in the Partridge’s first report, and at once 
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signalled it to the Birkenhead : at five and twenty minutes 
past twelve it was in Captain Woollcombe’s hands. He at 
once turned his squadron sixteen points, and made for the 
position where the enemy was reported. By the time he 
received the Commander-in-Chief’s order he had advanced 
over twenty miles towards the convoy’s eastern rendezvous. 
All the afternoon Captain WoolTcombe and his colleagues 
swept northwards ; and, if the enemy had returned to the 
Heligoland Bight by the way they had left it, their half- 
flotilla could hardly have failed to have come within sight of 
Captain Woollcombe and his cruisers during the afternoon. 
An extraordinary chance saved them. Duiing their run 
northward the German destroyers had fallen in with very 
bad weather, and when the work of destroying the convoy 
was completed, the German commander of the half-flotilla 
determined to make for the Skagerrak and return by the 
Baltic, where he would get into more sheltered water. Their 
homeward course thus ran fairly near the Norwegian coast. 

All the afternoon Captain Woollcombe and his colleagues 
swept northwards, watching closely for any sign of the 
enemy : they saw nothing ; the Germans most probably 
passed astern of them at about five o’clock. They cannot 
have been very far off, yet none of the look-out men in 
the light cruisers or the screening destroyers sighted any- 
thing, and at four o’clock, when dusk began to fall, the 
Yarmouth and the Birkenhead closed the Chatham, and the 
whole squadron was formed in single line ahead. By nightfall 
the last chance of bringing the Germans to action was gone ; 
and the forces which put to sea from Rosyth that night 
served only to cover the Pellets on her retuim from Norway.^ 
The damaged destroyer — ^the only ship that had survived the 
disaster — ^reached Scapa with the Shannon, Minotaur and 
four destroyers during the morning of December 15. 

Three days after the convoy had been attacked a con- 
ference of officers assembled at the Admiralty to consider the 
decisions that had already been taken by the previous con- 
ference at Rosyth. What had happened did not shake the 
conviction that Methil, not Lerwick, ought to be the port of 
departure of the Scandinavian convoy; and the conference 
considered all the implications of this change in the organisa- 
tion, and submitted a detailed plan to the Admiralty. It 
was approved, and early in the new year the new system was 
put into operation; the convoys between the Humber and 

^ Ist Battle Cruiser Squadron, let Ligtt Oraiser Squadron, and six 
destroyers. 
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Methil were run daily; those from Methil to Scandinavia 
and back every three days. The management of the convoys 
themselves was left to the Admiralty the provision of 
covering forces to the Commander-in-Chief. Although the 
convoys were sent northwards to the latitude of Aberdeen 
before they crossed to Nojway, the new route across the 
North Sea was considerably longer, and closer to the German 
bases than the old route between Lerwick and the Bergen 
leads. The convoys, which had already been successfully 
attacked on two occasions, would thus be more exposed under 
the new system than under the old, but in order to give absolute 
secxirity to a traffic which carried loads of political responsh 
bilities in addition to the cargoes, the Commander-in-Chief 
regularly attached a battle squadron to the covering forces. 
This allocation of a battle squadron to the defence of trade 
was a great departure from the principle of rigid concentration 
which had dominated the organisation and employment of 
the Grand Fleet since the war began : it was illustrative of 
the extent to which the war against commerce had engaged 
our strength and resources. 


8 

The Submarine Campaign, December 1917^ 

Throughout the last month in the year the German inshore 
attack, begun in the middle of November, continued with 
unabated vigour and with considerable success. The total 
sinkings, wffiich had fallen off in the previous month, showed 
a marked rise, and during the last week of the month losses 
along the coastal route were particularly severe. The 
increasing use of the Dover Straits by the heavy type 
U-boats, which was an alarming feature in the month’s 
campaign, has been already described elsewhere. The 
counter attack upon the German submarines show'ed a marked 
decline. Only five U-boats had been destroyed in Home 
Waters during the course of the month ; another had been 
lost by accident.® 

If all the outstanding facts of the year’s campaign were 

^ See Map 1. 

® UB 81, deep miuefield in the Channel (Dec. 2) ; TJC 69, rammed by U 96 
off Cape Barflenr (Dec. 6) ; UB 75, lost in mine nets off Flamborough Head 
(Dec. 10) ; U 75, lost in minefield off Borkum (Deo. 13) ; VB 56, lost on mine 
or mine net off the Belgian coast (Dec. 19) ; U 87, lost m an action with convoy 
escorts P 56 and Buttercup — in the Irish Sea (Dec. 26). 
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reviewed they supported no positive conclusion and justified 
no hard and definite forecast. The most important result to 
the Allies was that the average daily destruction of each 
operating submarine had fallen steadily since the summer 
months. On this point the tables kept by the French Staff 
were instructive : • 


1917 

Number 

of 

operating 

S/Ms. 

Total 
number 
of days 
spent on 
active 
operations. 

Tonnage 

destroyed 

in 

Atlantic, 

Tonnage 

destroyed 

in 

Cbannel. 

Yi€ 

Ships 

per 

day. 

M 

Tons 

per 

day. 

January . 

23 

310 

241,000 

6,500 

0-5 

775 

February . 

35 

410 

353,000 

29,000 

0455 

860 

Marcli 

40 

455 

405,000 

58,000 

0-55 

889 

April 

50 

660 

550,000 

46,000 

0*375 

870 

May . ' 

41 

535 

385,000 

23.500 

040 

717 

June 

50 

745 

498,500 

88,000 

0*25 

669 

July 

47 

720 

423,000 

44,500 

0*215 

588 

August . 

38 

630 

349,000 

26,000 

0*19 

485 

September 

53 

850 

233,000 

65,500 

0*14 

274 

October . 

41 

620 

289,000 

62,500 

i 0*15 

466 

November. 

39 

515 

165,000 

67,000 

0*165 

320 

December. 

50 

760 

216,000 

67,000 

0*13 

284 


This steady decline in the daily yield of each submarine was 
proof that the efficacy of our counter measures, taken as a 
whole, had risen. The concentrated attack against the 
inshore routes and the terminal points had not, however, 
increased the dangers to which the operating submarines were 
exposed in any marked degree. They were now acting in 
zones which -were patrolled by flotillas fitted with the detecting 
apparatus from which so much had been hoped at the begin- 
ning of the year. Although these hunting flotillas were 
establishing contact with submarines in the Channel and the 
Irish Sea almost every day, they were quite unable to main- 
tain contact for any length of time, or to keep on the track 
of a single submarine for long enough to hamper its operations 
seriously. The failure of the hydrophone flotillas was par- 
ticularly noticeable in the Irish Sea, a zone in which enemy 
submarines had been operating for the last three months of 
the year. The Admiral at Milford, Vice-Admiral C. H. Dare, 
had realised the weakness of the system that he was adminis- 
tering as soon as the Germans began to operate seriously 
in the Irish Sea. In the middle of October he sent in a 
reasoned report on the position. “ It is fatal,” he wrote. 
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to send out ships on the assumption that local patrols can 
protect them. , . . The situation resolves itself, in my 
opinion, as follows : Is it advisable to allow ships to pass 
through Home Waters unescorted ? The only solution which 
suggests itself to me is : 

(a) to escort convoys to their port of destination; 

(b) for coastal vessels to be formed into convoys and 
escorted along the coast by drifters, or other small 
auxiliary patrol vessels. 

If sufFicient escorting vessels cannot be found to carry out 
this duty, it is suggested that vessels, if the requirements of 
the country permit, should be retained in port until escorts 
are available. In short, this would mean that all vessels 
should be escorted, and would entail the withdrawal of all 
local patrols, in order to supply the necessary escorts. This 
method would have at least one great advantage, in that a 
submarine would be compelled to attack within reach of a 
vessel capable of active retaliation. With the present system 
of patrols this is not the case: the enemy can, with the 
greatest ease, evade them, and only attack a merchant ship 
when they are absent. The hydrophone flotillas might still 
be retained at work on their present patrols, but I am of 
opinion that, with the present instruments, and the incessant 
bad weather ... these vessels are a waste of useful ships.’’ 

Events showed that Admiral Dare’s appreciation was 
sound and accurate. The Irish Sea, with its narrow entrances, 
should have been an exceptionally suitable theatre for the 
operations of the hydrophone flotillas ; for U-boats entering 
by the southern entrance ought to have been detected and 
followed by the line of hydrophone drifters, which Admiral 
Dare maintained between the Welsh shore and the south-west 
coast of Ireland. At least five and possibly more U-boats 
passed the line during November, and were never once 
detected by the hydrophone flotillas. Throughout the month 
Admiral Dare was compelled to send as many ships as he 
could assemble to the place where the German submarine 
was last reported. On December 1 he instituted the first 
local convoy in his command, and put three ships under 
escort between Barry Roads and Milford. Being convinced 
that this was the only method of giving better protection to 
merchant trafiBc in the Irish Sea, he decided to take vessels 
away from their patrolling duties, and to use them for local 
escorts. He was well justified by results ; during December 
his local forces escorted twelve convoys — seventy-four ships 
in ail— between Milford, Holyhead, Kingstown, and the south 
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of Ireland. Not one of the escorted ships was lost or 
damaged. 

Admiral Dare’s local convoys were, however, a particular 
measure in a particular zone. Their success was an incident 
in the greater and more comprehensive successes of the convoy 
system. The actual state of subsnarine warfare at the end of 
1917 — ^that is, the counterpoise of the attack and the defence 
— can best be understood by examining a few typical incidents 
in the Channel, the zone where the attack against trade was 
being prosecuted with the greatest vigour. 

The coastal route between Hartland Point and Lyme Bay 
was divided into nine sections called A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H 
and J. Of these A and B were allotted to the Penzance 
command, D, E and F to the Rear-Admiral at Falmouth, and 
the remainder to the Commander-in-Chief at Plymouth. The 
whole coast was watched by a string of war signal stations, 
connected by land wires to the general telegraphic system 
of the country ; the stations at the SeiUies, Land’s End, 
Fahnouth, Plymouth and Portland Bill were fitted with 
wireless. 

Although considerable forces of Auxiliary Patrol vessels 
were allocated to the French coal-trade convoys, there was * 
still a sufficient residue for escorting traffic along the coastal 
routes, and patrolling its various sections. It was only in 
quite exceptional circumstances that the patrolling forces in 
any given section numbered less than two vessels. A flotilla 
of hydrophone vessels — ^motor launches or trawlers — had 
been allotted to each local command. These were the 
“ hunting flotillas ” which held so important a position in 
the plan that the Admiralty had drawn up at the beginning 
of the year.^ 

On December 18 no submarine had been reported between 
Land’s End and Lyme Bay for three days, and traffic was 
moving normally. The weather was stormy, and though the 
patrol vessels were on their stations, the hy^ophone flotillas 
were sheltering in harbour. At 11.0 a.m. the out-bound 
convoy of seventeen sailed from Falmouth, and the trawlers 
in sections “ F ” and “ G ” were temporarily moved from their 
patrol stations to form a screen off the Eddystone. The 
convoy sailed out of the Channel without incident; but at 
half-past one in the afternoon the s.s. Biversdale was tor- 
pedoed off Prawle Point. The trawlers detached from the 
section which lay opposite to Prawle Point had not then 
returned to their station, and the Devonport hydrophone 

* The hydrophone flotillas were actually stationed at Newlyn, Falmouth 
and Devonport. 
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flotilla was sheltering in Tor Bay. There was, thus, no 
hope that the submarine could be chased ; so the Gommander- 
in-Chief at Devonport ordered all traffic between Plymouth 
and Portland to be held up. An hour later he received a 
report that the s.s. Vinovia had been torpedoed eight miles 
south of the Wolf Rock. ^ This position was well outside 
section “ C ” of the Falmouth command, so that, again, 
there was no chance of starting a chase. All that could be 
done was to send assistance to the survivors. 

These two casualties, occurring as they did within a period 
of two hours, showed that two submarines were at work 
within the Falmouth and Devonport commands. As there 
had been no sinkings for three days previously, it was reason- 
able to suppose that these submarines had only just arrived, 
and would remain in the zone for several days to come. 
There was thus a chance that the hunting flotillas would 
detect them and run them down. 

During the night the Rame Head wireless station reported 
red lights to the southward of the Eddystone Lighthouse; 
and the Commander-in-Chief at Devonport ordered the 
trawlers on section “ F ” to investigate. Two trawlers— 
the Mewslade and the Coulard Hill — ^went to the spot, and 
one of them set a hydrophone watch. Neither saw nor heard 
anything, so that at daybreak on the 19th the hunting flotillas 
could only guess where the operating submarines were from 
the positions of casualties that had occurred some fifteen 
hours before. 

Early in the morning of the 19th the Falmouth hunting 
flotilla moved to Cadgwith Bay near the Lizard, and the 
Newlyn hydrophone motor launches took station off Land’s 
End. The Devonport Flotilla was stfil held weather-bound 
in Tor Bay — ^they could not put to sea, as the wind was 
strong in the north-east and east. During the forenoon the 
commanding officers at Falmouth and Devonport received 
a message, which explained the report about the red lights 
that had been seen to the south of the Eddystone by the 
Rame Head wireless station. Airship C 23, patrolling on 
the coastal route, reported that a steamer was lying aban- 
doned to the south of the Eddystone, and that there was a 
submarine near by. It was the French steamer St. Andre, 
on a voyage from Havre to Oran ; she had been torpedoed 
some time after midnight, and the crew had abandoned her. 
It was impossible to order a special search for the submarine 
that had done the work; but she was evidently operating 
near sections “F,” “G” and “H” of the coastal route, 
and these sections were being patroUed by six trawlers. 
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There was thus a reasonable chance that she would be loeated 
shortly. 

One of the operating submarines was located during the 
morning. The sailing vessel Mitchell, sailing with a dis- 
guised armament under Lieutenant John Lawrie, R.N.R,, 
was then cruising off the north Devon coast. The breeze 
was off the land, and Lieutenant Lawrie’s ship was running 
free to the south-westward. At ten minutes past ten, when 
the ship was about six miles to the west-north- west of Tiwose 
Head, a submarine came to the surface at about 800 yards 
on the starboard beam. Lieutenant Lawrie opened fire a 
few minutes later, and there was a sharp exchange of shots ; 
it seemed as though some of the Mitchell's shells hit the sub- 
marine, but she was evidently not much damaged, for she 
dived soon after and was not seen again. The trawler 
Sardius, which was patrolling section A ” of the coastal 
route and was about a mile away, closed the Mitchell at full 
speed, but by the time she arrived the submarine had dis- 
appeared and there was nothing more to be done. 

At five and twenty minutes past ten, the war signal 
station at Trevose Head reported an action between a sailing ^ 
vessel and a submarine six miles west-north-westward of the 
point. The message was sent to Penzance, Falmouth, 
Swansea, Newlyn, Land’s End and Whitehall ; but it was not 
until considerably later that the motor launches off Land’s 
End were ordered to change their station. 

There were more submarines in the western channel than 
the authorities imagined. At four o’clock in the afternoon 
the Belgian steamer Charles de Belgique was attacked 

by a submerged submarine, eight miles west of the Lizard, 
whilst on her way from Cardiff to Havre. The torpedo missed 
her by a few feet ; and a seaplane from the Newlyn air station, 
which was patrolling at an altitude of five hundred feet, 
sighted the submarine and dropped bombs on her.^ The 
incident was not at once reported either to the Rear-Admiral 
at Falmouth, or to the Falmouth hunting flotilla, which 
were then watching off Black Head, to the north-east of the 
Lizard; and whilst this new submarine was attacking the 
Belgian steamer, the submarine which had sunk the St. 
AndrS during the night was located off the south coast of 
Devon. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon the trawder TaJce Care, 
which was acting as an armed guard for the Brixham fishing 

^ TMs could not have been the submarine that had been located earlier 
in the day, and it was certainly not the submarine which was located further 
east by the Take Care. 
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fleet, sighted a submarine off Berry Head. The skipper 
engaged her and she made off; but the incident was not 
reported either to headquarters at Devonport or to the 
commander of the hunting flotilla in Tor Bay. 

Later in the afternoon the hydrophone flotilla off Land’s 
End received orders to tradk the submarine that had been 
reported earlier in the day off Trevose Head, in action with 
the Mitchell. They were ordered to go to Padstow and 
search, and at a quarter-past five, as they drew near to 
Trevose Head, they received further news. A steamer had 
been sunk off the headland, and the trawler Lysander, patrol- 
ling in section “ A,” had the survivors on board. The 
casualty was the Norwegian steamer Ingrid II, on her way to 
Cardiff for repairs. She was torpedoed and sunk -within a 
very short distance of the Lysander, which was then patrolling 
in section “A.” 

The hydrophone flotilla took station to the west of Trevose 
Head, and at once picked up sounds of a submarine in the 
north-east. They followed the sound until it w'as “ lost 
on account of traffic,” and then went into St. Ives, at about 
, ten o’clock at night. Two hours previously the Commander- 
in-Chief at Devonport ordered all traffic to be resumed. He 
was still unaware that the trawler with the Brixham fleet 
had located a submarine off Prawle Point a few hours previ- 
ously. The orders sent out in consequence of the unsuccessful 
attack on the Prince Charles de Belgique only reached the 
Falmouth flotilla near Black Head at 9.20 p.m., five and a 
half hours after the attack had been delivered. The com- 
mander of the flotilla left one of his trawlers behind, and set 
a hydrophone patrol with the remainder about six miles to 
the south of Mounts Bay. They kept watch all night, and 
heard nothing ; but the night did not pass so quietly in other 
sections of the patrol. 

Three Devonport trawlers were watching section “ H ” 
of the coastal route, and just before midnight the skipper of 
the Rinaldo — ^which was one of them — heard and saw an 
explosion towards Start Point. He steamed towards the 
spot; but found nothing, for the time being. What he had 
actually seen was the sinking of the Alice Marie — ^the sub- 
marine located by Take Care at four o’clock was again at 
work, and the traffic released by the Commander-in-Chiefs 
order was steaming across Lyme Bay towards her. Two more 
disasters occurred before daybreak. At twenty minutes 
past one the skippers of the trawlers Rinaldo and Ulysses saw 
another explosion to the north-eastward. It was the steam- 
ship Warsaw ; but for several hours nothing could be found 
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of her or of her crew, except a ship’s boat drifting about in 
the bay with two dead men lying beneath the thwarts. '■ Even 
now the night’s disasters were not over;, for at four o’clock 
the steamer Eveline was torpedoed near the Start. The war 
signal station at Dartmouth reported the first and the last 
of these casualties very rapidly^'lind at a quarter-past five the 
Commander-in-Chief at Devonport held up all traffic between 
Portland and Plymouth. 

The day passed quietly, there were no more casualties and 
no more reports . In the morning the Penzance motor launches 
took station north-east of St. Ives ; later they moved to the 
south and eastward of the Wolf Rock, and later again they 
moved in to the Runnelstone ; they heard nothing through- 
out the day. Towards evening the Devonport hunting flotilla 
left harbour to search the coastal route across Lyme Bay. 
Commander Adrian Keyes, who was in charge of the hunting 
flotillas, collected three destroyers^ — and 
Opossum — five motor launches, four drifters, and two fishing 
trawlers for the operation. He hoped that if his ships were 
well spread, one or more of them would pick up sounds of the 
submarine charging its engines, and that, after it had been« 
thus located, the flotilla wmuld be able to bring it to action 
as it approached the traffic route on the following morning. 
They heard nothing, naturally, for the submarine they were 
hunting had now shifted its ground to the eastern part of 
the Channel. 

There is no need to continue the narrative in detail : 
there were no more sinkings in the zone until the 22nd, 
when the steamer Mabel Baird was sunk off the Lizard, by a 
submarine which was not detected, either previously or 
subsequently, by the hunting flotillas ; after this there was a 
lull of three days, and then the succession of fruitless hunts 
began again. 

If these operations, which are typical of those which were 
being carried on at almost every part of the coast, and on 
every day of the year, be compared with those described in 
Volume IV, it will be seen that the methods of submarine 
hunting had been considerably changed during the interval. 
In September 1916, the date of our last example, submarines 
were hunted by destroyers detached for the purpose from 
the principal destroyer bases; and their operations were 
directed largely by the Admiralty, who moved them from 
one area to another, and decided on the zones that were to 
be searched. At the end of 1917 all submarine hunting was 
done locally; the Commander-in-Chief or the Senior Naval 
Officer of the area was practically acting independently of 
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Whitehall, and the hunting flotillas received their orders and 
their intelligence of the enemy’s movements from the local 
commanders. It can be seen at a glance that this decentral- 
isation of control was in itself good. It had much reduced 
the interval which elapsed between the time at which a 
submarine was reported andf the time at which the hunting 
flotillas were on the spot where it had last been located. 
Whereas under the old system forty-eight hours or even 
more went by before the forces detached for submarine 
hunting could reach their zone of operations, the correspond- 
ing interval under the new system was between six and 
eight hours. It is obvious, however, that although the 
interval had been reduced, it was still too long ; submarines 
were still operating, without danger to themselves, within a 
few miles of our hunting flotillas, and the acoustic apparatus, 
upon which so much material and so much labour had been 
expended, was not making the problem of hunting for sub- 
marines any simpler. Such advance as had been made was 
an advance in methods and organisation. 

It was, however, consoling that whilst every other measure 
, of war undertaken during the year had given results which 
were doubtful and liable to setbacks, the achievements of 
the convoy system seemed to be both secure and cumulative. 
The system had now been in operation for five whole months, 
and the necessary readjustments in its mechanism had been 
made without difficulty. Milford was shortly to be sub- 
stituted for Queenstown as the port of assembly for out- 
going convoys, and arrangements had been made for bringing 
home the Argentine grain harvest in a service of convoys 
which were to be assembled at Rio. The American Govern- 
ment had allotted heavy cruisers to those Halifax convoys 
which were carrying American troops and drafts, in order to 
protect them adequately against surface raiders. The great 
disadvantage of the system — ^the loss of carrying power 
due to delays in harbour — ^had been practically overcome. 
Captain Henderson had been in close consultation with the 
Liverpool shipping owners during November; and, as a 
result, a strong and representative convoy committee had 
been set up under the chairmanship of Mr. T. Harrison 
Hughes, This committee drew up a plan for obtaining the 
greatest possible economic and commercial return from the 
convoy system, and its recommendations were agreed to by 
the Admiralty. As a defence of ocean traffic, the system 
still seemed unassailable. The German submarine cruisers 
were still operatmg in the Azores-Madeira zone, where ship- 
ping losses continued. But the enemy’s occupation of this 
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important nodal point in the Atlantic trade routes had only 
once endangered the convoys that were continually passing 
through it. During the month of December six convoys 
from Dakar and Sierra Leone had passed safely through the 
area in which Gansser and Valentiner were operating. They 
had apparently not been located; they had certainly not 
been attacked. In all those areas through which convoys 
passed the decline in sinkings was even sharper than it had 
been during the previous month. 

It was, indeed, the very effectiveness of the convoy 
system which had compelled the German submarine com- 
manders to operate closer in, to seek for convoys where the 
chances of establishing contact were greater, and where ships 
dispersing from convoy, or on their way to a port of assembly, 
were exposed to attack. Here the enemy had been success- 
ful : the number of ships sunk at a distance of ten miles or 
less from the land had risen steadily during the last quarter 
of the year. 

This new and dangerous attack could not be combated 
either by extending the scope or by perfecting the workings 
of the convoy system. It raised questions of high naval • 
policy which were urgently calling for a solution when the 
year drew to its close : What was the best method of im- 
peding the passage of enemy submarines through the Straits of 
Dover ; whether destroyers should or should not be detached 
from the fleet in large numbers to conduct operations against 
submarines in the North Sea; how the northern barrage 
should be laid and how patrolled. Each of these questions 
had provoked divergencies of opinion — ^the first in particular 
had sharply divided the High Command. 

At this moment, too, a decision was called for upon a 
matter of the first importance, which had for some time been 
imder anxious consideration. Admiral Jellicoe, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet, and afterwards as First 
Sea Lord, had borne for nearly three and a half years the 
burden of the naval war. It was a burden in itself great 
beyond all experience, and since the contest and the hazard 
were on a Titanic scale, the anxieties of these high offices 
were even more exhausting than the incessant labour. Great 
as were Sir John Jellicoe’s powers, and admirable as were 
his devotion and endurance, there was among those who 
met him frequently at the council table no doubt that the 
strain was bearing hard upon him, and could not be further 
prolonged with justice to him or advantage to the Service. 
During the last days of the year, therefore, he was released 
from office, and was succeeded as First Sea Lord and Chief 
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of the Naval Staff by Admiral Wemyss. The Deputy Chief 
of the Naval Staff, Admiral Oliver, left the Admiralty at the 
same time, and was relieved by Admiral Fremantle : at 
Dover Admiral Bacon was replaced by Admiral Keyes. ^ 

^ The Board as re-constituted w^s : 

First Lord, — The Right Hon. Sir Eric G-eddes. 

First 8m Lord and Chief of Naval Staff. — Admiral Sir Rossl3na E. Wemyss. 
Second Sea Lord, — Vice-Admiral Sir Herbert L, Heath. 

Third Sea Lord. — Rear-Admiral Lionel Halsey. 

Fourth Sea Lord. — Rear-Admiral Hugh H. D. Tothill. 

Deputy Chief of Naval Staff. — Rear-Admiral Sydney R. Fremantle. 

Assistant Chief of Naval Staff. — Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander L. Duff. 

Deputy First Sea Lord. — Rear-Admiral George P. W. Hope. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE BEGINNING OE THE YEAH 1918 IN HOME WATEES ^ 

On the second day of the new year the Commander-in- 
Chief arrived in London to attend a naval conference in White- 
hall. After discussing the impending attack against the 
Flanders bases — for which preparations had already begun — • 
and for an intensive air attack against the enemy’s naval 
bases, the conference passed on to the principal item upon its 
agenda : the general situation in the North Sea. The discus- 
sion that followed showed the extraordinary changes which a 
year of unrestricted submarine w’’arfare had caused in our 
higher strategy. The submarine campaign had certainly been 
held ; the curve of shipping losses was still falling and there 
was a reasonable hope that, at some time in the spring, replace- ® 
ments would exceed losses. When this occurred, the sub- 
marine onslaught against the Allied communications would be 
finally and absolutely defeated; the great attack upon our 
seaborne supplies would cease, from then onwards, to be a 
major strategical operation and would revert to the position 
which centuries of naval history have assigned to sporadic 
attacks upon trade. This position was almost in sight; but 
the success of the British campaign at sea had been gained at 
great cost, and that cost had been the dispersion of our prin- 
cipal naval forces.^ It was true that the battle fleet was still 
based at Scapa and Rosyth,^ and the auxiliary destroyer forces 
at Harvdch, and that the numerical strength of our North Sea 
forces was very great. This numerical strength was, how- 
ever, deceptive. In the North Sea the campaign against the 
German tJ-boats now consisted in mining expeditions, in 
special operations carried out largely by destroyers and light 
forces, and in escorting vessels engaged in the Dutch and Scan- 
dinavian trades. These duties had ceased to be spasmodic 
and had become continuous, and they were practically all 
performed by the first line striking forces of Great Britain ; 
for the minelaying expeditions were often covered and pro- 

^ See Map 14. 

® See Appendix A. 

3 Beinforced on Dec. 7, 1917, by a United States Squadron (Oth B. Sq.), 
Bear-Admiral H. Bodman, Flag, Wyomiyig. 
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tected by detachments of the battle fleet, which in their turn 
were protected against submarine attack by large detachments 
of destroyers. Special operations, on the model of those 
conducted in October 1917, might and indeed generally did 
require about fifty destroyers and auxiliaries for their execu- 
tion. The escort of the ETutch and Scandinavian trades 
absorbed detachments of first-class ships from the battle fleet, 
and about thirty destroyer units. Just as we had found, in 
the early stages of the campaign, that a submarine, operating 
in a given area, would immobilise great numbers of watching 
and hunting forces, so, in its later phases, when the whole 
submarine fleet of the Central Powers was striving to obtain a 
decision at sea, we found ourselves obliged to take counter- 
measures, which, in their total consequences, were equivalent 
to a strategical division of the fleet. 

As a result the Commander-in-Cliief informed the confer- 
ence that it was, in his opinion, no longer desirable to provoke 
a fleet action, even if the opportunity should occur. Such 
large contingents of our naval forces were now absorbed in the 
regular duties of the anti-submarine campaign, that he could 
■- no longer be certain of meeting the German fleet even on terms 
of equality. At the request of the Admiralty, the Commander- 
in-Chief expressed these views in a long and forceful letter 
which was subsequently laid before the War Cabinet. “ So 
long as he [the enemy] remains in his harbours,” wrote 
Admiral Beatty, “ he is in a position to operate on interior lines, 
and with such forces as he may choose against our vitally 
important mercantile traflic with the Scandinavian countries. 
His interior position, and the presence of his agents in neutral 
ports from which convoys sail, facilitate the execution of 
surprise attacks with forces stronger than our covering forces. 
To take an extreme case, it is obviously impossible to have the 
whole Grand Fleet covering the convoy, whereas it is possible 
for the whole High Seas Fleet to effect a surprise attack with 
reasonable prospect of escape to their bases. . . .” The 
forces detached to cover the convoys must be treated as per- 
manent deductions from the striking strength of the Grand 
Fleet, as they could not be part of a sudden concentration. 
This dissipation of force might not, in itself, reduce the Grand 
Fleet’s numerical superiority below the figure considered 
necessary for safety, but it had to be considered in conjunction 
with other sources of weakness. In the Commander-in-Chiefs 
opinion, the German battle cruiser fleet was now definitely 
more formidable than ours. We believed it to be composed 
of six units— the Mackensen,'^ Seydlitz, Moltke, Berffiinger, 
* The yai came to an end before the Mackensem was completed. 
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Hindenburg and Von der Tann ; and of our nine battle cruisers, 
only three — ^the Lion, Princess Royal and Tiger — ^would be fit to 
fight in the battle cruiser line. The “ Renowns ” were insuffi- 
ciently armoured, the “ New Zealands ” and the “ Inflexibles ” 
%vere deficient in speed, protection and armament. In addition 
to this, the absorption of our destroyer forces in the submarine 
campaign made it virtually certain that the German flotillas 
would be more numerous than ours in a fleet action. Finally, 
the new type of shell, decided upon after Jutland, had not yet 
been supplied to the fleet. Until the summer, the bulk of om’ 
battle squadrons would go into action with projectiles that 
were admittedly of poor design. Was it wise, in these cir- 
cumstances, to adhere rigidly to the old policy of forcing a fleet 
action whenever an opportunity occurred ? The Commander- 
in-Chief considered that it was not. “ The foregoing review,” 
he concluded, “ represents the situation as I see it. If correct, 
as I believe it to be, and accepting the principle that trade 
must be protected, the deduction to be drawn is that the correct 
strategy of the Grand Fleet is no longer to endeavour to bring 
the enemy to action at any cost, but rather to contain him in 
his bases until the general situation becomes more favourable 
to us.” 

The Admiralty endorsed the Commander-in-Chief s letter 
by a unanimous expression of approval, and, as a corollary to 
this decision, determined to continue minelajing in the Bight 
with all the means at their disposal. The enormous quadrant 
of mines laid across the Heligoland Bight had not, in January 
1918, produced any appreciable effect upon the operations of 
the German U-boats. It had compelled the Germans to 
create a vast auxiliary service of sweepers and auxiliaries, and 
it had, indirectly, been the cause of an action between German 
and British cruiser forces in the late autumn of the previous 
year ; but it had caused the enemy no serious losses, and had, 
as yet, not closed the Bight to outgoing or incoming sub- 
marines. In this sense our minelaying operations had been 
disappointing, and a strong ease could have been made out for 
abandoning the whole policy, and using the ships released for 
laying the barrage which the British and American navies 
were to place across the northern exit to the North Sea. 

But our minelaying in the Bight, if continued, might be a 
powerful auxiliary to the general policy to which we were now 
committed. The mme barrage, constantly renewed and sup- 
plemented at the outer ends of the German swept chaimels, 
created a formidable obstacle to the free movement of the 
High Seas Fleet. No sortie from the German rivers could be 
undertaken without long preparation; and it was hoped that 
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these special preparations would be reported, and that we 
should in consequence have time to assemble the forces neces- 
sary for countering the movement. 

It seemed, moreover, that the chances of carrying out this 
policy without interruption were extremely good. Early in 
the month we knew of a moye of German squadrons into the 
Baltic; and rumours of further disciplinary trouble in the 
German battle squadrons came through to Wliitehall at about 
the same time. If the rumours were true, the move to the 
Baltic had probably been undertaken in order to give the 
commanding officers a chance of restoring order. The German 
squadrons might therefore be kept in the Baltic for several 
weeks to come. 

The waiting policy to which the main fleets of both sides 
were now committed had no effect upon the activities of the 
forces in southern waters, where the game of attack and riposte 
w'ent on without interruption. At the beginning of the year 
the naval authorities in the southern area brought forward 
proposals for giving better protection to the Dutch traffic. 
In order to disguise the convoy routes more effectively, all 
vessels were henceforward to be assembled in the Black Deep, 
and the routes to be followed were only to be communicated 
after the trip had begun. At the same time Admiral Tyrwhitt 
made arrangements for the vessels in the Dutch convoy to be 
preceded by minesweepers on that part of the voyage which 
was outside the areas covered by the local sweepers and patrol 
craft. 

No sooner w'ere these new arrangements working than a 
force of German destroyers made a flying raid against Yar- 
mouth on January 14. They began shelling the town at 
about a quarter-past eleven. It was only an hour and a half 
later that Admiral Tyrwhitt put to sea to intercept them, 
and by then the German destroyers had retired. The inter- 
cepting forces saw nothing of the enemy and returned to 
harbour at noon on the 15th. In the southern half of the 
Flanders Bight there was the same restless activity: the 
Erebus bombarded Ostend on January 19; four days later 
the outpost forces on the Belgian coast came into collision 
with the Zeebrugge Flotilla, The force supporting the 
drifters consisted of the monitors Erebus, M 26 and des- 
troyers; this force was at the time carrying out tactical 
exercises near the Thornton Ridge, To the south-eastward 
of them. Lieutenant D. L. Webster, R.N.R., was examining 
the nets from the drifter flagship Clover Bank. Just before 
eleven o’clock he sighted a number of enemy destroyers which 
opened fire on him and nearly cut him off. He retired on the 
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supporting division, which eventually extricated him. This 
succession of minor engagements culminated, a few weeks 
later, in an action of more importance. 

1 

The Defence of the Straits of Dover. January and 
February 1918^- 

When Admiral Keyes took command at Dover, the 
Channel minefield ran right across the Dover Straits and the 
Pas de Calais, and his first concern was to concentrate the 
patrols upon it. A 12-inch or 15-inch monitor, four thirty- 
knot destroyers, torpedo boats or “ P ” boats, fourteen 
trawlers, sixty drifters, four motor launches and two paddle 
minesweepers were allocated to the patrol. As the German 
U-boats generally passed the Straits of Dover after dark, the 
forces concentrated on the minefield by night were very 
numerous. The drifters w^ere distributed over the minefield 
in divisions, a cordon of trawlers was placed round it, and the 
monitor was kept permanently near the north-eastern end of 
the Varne Shoal to support this mass of small craft if they 
were attacked. The trawlers, which all carried flares, were • 
responsible for the illumination of the minefield ; “ special 
areas ” in which a submarine was reported were to be swept 
by the destroyers’ searchlights. By day the organisation 
was more simple, and the watching forces were reduced to the 
number necessary for keeping the minefield under observation. 

It was not until the end of the month that these measures 
met with any success. All through January German sub- 
marines operated actively in the Channel and the Irish Sea ; 
four U-boats of the larger size passed tlirough the Dover 
Straits on their way out and in, and four other large U-boats — 
which had gone to the Irish Sea by the long north-about route 
—returned to Germany through the Straits. In addition to 
these boats of the larger type, fifteen UB- and UC-boats passed 
through the Dover Straits on their outward and inward 
journeys. The patrols only located a submarme on three 
occasions, so that the Germans made between thirty-five and 
forty unmolested passages through the minefields during the 
course of the month. 

Although this was in a certain degree disappointing, the 
actual results were better than any obtained under the old 
system. Four German submarines were lost in the Dover 
Straits between January 26 and February 8, which, added to 
the submarine destroyed on December 19, made a total of five 

^ See Map 16. 
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since the new patrol system had been instituted. During the 
previous two years only two enemy U-boats had been 
accounted for in the Dover area. The contrast was therefore 
striking ; and it certainly impressed the enemy, for during the 
second week in February the Intelligence Division noticed 
that the U-boats on the lo»g north-about route were again 
increasing in numbers. The German submarine commanders 
had, in fact, reported that the Dover Straits were becoming 
exceedingly difficult to pass, and a special flotilla ^ of large 
destroyers, stationed in Germany, was under orders to attack 
the barrage forces. 

The German flotillas had not raided the Dover Straits 
since April 1917, and Admiral Keyes felt certain that his 
command would not enjoy this immunity from attack much 
longer. He was not mistaken, and towards the end of January, 
when the nights were still long and dark, the enemy began to 
show signs of activity. On January 23, when the drifter 
Clover Bank was attacked by a detachment of destroyers near 
the Thornton Bank, Admiral Keyes took the incident to 
mean that something more was impending ; but as a matter of 
fact the enemy were not then ready, and three weeks went by 
" before they delivered the expected attack. 

Admiral Keyes had not altered the destroyer dispositions 
of his predecessor in any important particular. He still 
maintained a force at Dunkirk to protect the roadstead, and 
to cover the left flank of the Allied armies, and another force 
in the Downs anchorage to protect shipping. Every available 
destroyer at Dover was employed at night ; the resting 
division was sent to the Downs, where the vessels remained 
at anchor, under short notice, ready to protect shipping or to 
reinforce the other division in the Straits. 

This second division, which w^as composed of the available 
flotilla leaders and 4-inch gun destroyers was distributed over 
what were known as the East and West Barrage Patrols. 
Each detachment was under orders to patrol to the south of 
the old net barrage, which was not then being maintained, on 
two lines, drawn roughly parallel to the axis of the Straits. 
The western line ran north-east from a point four miles south 
of the South Goodwdn light vessel; the eastern from No, 9 
buoy ; each line was about five miles long. 

_ The trawlers and drifters were concentrated upon the deep 
minefields between Folkestone and Cape Gris Nez. On the 
night of February 14 the light cruiser Attentive, and the de- 
stroyers Murray, Nugent and Crusadervfeve in the Downs ; the 

1 The second, nadei the command of Captain Heineoke. See Soheer, 
pp. 314-18. 
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Swift and Marksman were on the West Barrage Patrol, the 
Termagant, Melpomene, Zubian and Amazon on the East 
Barrage Patrol. The deep minefield to the southward was 
patrolled by nine divisions of drifters— fifty-eight boats in all. 
This drifter patrol was maintained on a line joining the south- 
eastern lightship of the Folkestonie Gate to a buoj'- some three 
miles north-westward of Cape Gris Nez. To each drifter 
division was allotted a particular section of the line. Six 
trawlers were stationed to the north-eastward of the drifter 
line, and four more on the other side (S.W.) of it. Another 
group was stationed off Gris Nez. The duty of these 
trawlers was to burn flares at irregular intervals. Two 
paddle minesweepers, Lingfield and Newbury, were patrolling 
between the south-eastern gate and the Varne lightship ; and 
four motor launches kept watch between the gate and the 
shore. This mass of auxiliaries was supported by monitor 
M 26,^ stationed near the north-east Varne buoy, by the de- 
stroyer Racehorse, stationed between the Varne lightship and 
the Colbart, and by “ P ” boat No. 50, stationed between light- 
buoys Nos. 30 and 31. The French also maintained two 
torpedo boats in the area between light -buoy No. 31 and Cape 
Gris Nez. The area between Folkestone and the Gate was * 
swept all night by the Folkestone searchlight; and the de- 
stroyers and “ P ” boats supporting the patrol were under 
orders, if a submarine should be reported by the drifters, to 
switch on searchlights and sweep slowly from north-west to 
south-east. These dispositions had one principal object in 
view : to make the passage of the Dover Straits as difficult as 
possible to submarines. But Admiral Keyes had also foreseen 
that the destroyers on the East and West Barrage Patrols 
might be unable to stop a surface raid against the drifters and 
trawlers on the minefield, and had ordered that if enemy 
surface craft were reported, one-half of the drifter patrol was 
to scatter and make for the British coast, and the other half 
was to make towards the French shore. The presence of 
the enemy was to be signalled by a green Very light, which 
was to be fired by whoever sighted them. 

It w’as hazy and extremely dark on the night of February 
14, and the vessels on patrol could not see far ; at some time 
betw'een 11.30 and midnight, however. Lieutenant W. Denson, 
R.N.R., the skipper of the drifter Shipmates, sighted a sub- 
marine about two miles west-south-west from No. 12 buoy. 
She was going eastwards towards the minefield; Skipper 
Denson went after her and sent up red and white Very lights — 

* It was usual to have a 12-inch or a IS-inch monitor commanded by a 
post-captain on this station. Unfortunately none was available on this night. 
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the signal for a submarine — but in a few minutes the sub- 
marine disappeared in the darkness. The minesweeper 
Lingfield and two motor launches at the north-western end of 
the minefield detected Skipper Denson’s signal. The SMiJ- 
mates then went back to her station, and the vessels that had 
seen her signal returned to theirs. 

At about half-past twelve the sweeper Newbury reached 
the Gate lightship and turned to east-south-east towards the 
Varne buoy. No signal or warning for special vigilance had 
been received, and the commanding officer was in his cabin. 
A few minutes after the ship had been turned, two destroyers 
steamed up out of the darkness, on a course parallel to hers, 
and riddled her with shells. Every part of the ship suffered 
equally: the steam-pipes were severed and sent out sheets 
of steam, the wood-work caught fire and blazed furiously ; the 
men on deck were shot down. The destroyers passed on 
rapidly. Lieutenant A. D. Thomson, R.N.R., allowed his 
battered ship to drift to the north-eastward until she was out 
of the minefield and then dropped anchor. He was unable 
to signal : the Newbury had only just returned from a refit in 
, the London docks, and her stores had not yet been catalogued 
and arranged. There may have been green Very lights on 
board, but Lieutenant Thomson did not know where they 
were; and in any case he could not have entered the store- 
rooms of his shattered and burning ship.^ 

Unfortunately, it happened that although • nearly every 
vessel in the Straits heard the German destroyers firing on 
the Newbury, about half of them were mistaken about the 
direction from which the sound came. Commander M. R. 
Bernard, the senior officer of the Termagants division, heard 
distant firing and thought that it came from the Flanders 
battle front; the skipper of the drifter Chrysanthemum II 
heard firing, from the north-east, he thought, whereas it must 
obviously have come from the north-west. Neither of these 
officers suspected that enemy destroyers were in the Straits. 
The war signal station at Dover reported firing to the west- 
south-west, and a minute later received a confirmatorj’’ 
message from Folkestone; but both stations had already 
received the Shipmates' report of the submarine near No. 12 
buoy, so that neither they, nor the Vice-Admiral at Dover, to 
whom the firing was reported, had reason to suppose that 
the firing was occasioned by anjrthing but a submarine 
attack. 

There was, however, one officer, near the Newbury, who 

^ He stated at tlie Goiiit of Inquiry that he Ht flares of ‘‘ anything he conld 
find ; this mnst have been much later* 
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grasped that the firing which he heard and saw came from 
enemy destroyers. Skipper Denson of the Shipmates saw the 
gun flashes and realised at once that a destroyer attack had 
I^egun ; but before he could report that the enemy were in the 
Straits, he was himself in the beams of the German searchlights 
and his entire division was being»swept by a heavy fire. He 
threw his confidential books overboard and steamed away 
in accordance wdth his orders : by about one o’clock he had 
shaken off the Germans ; but he %vas induced by an unfortunate 
chain of circumstances to keep his loiowledge of this attack 
to himself. It was not disobedience to orders, but blind 
fidelity to them, which hampered his judgment at the critical 
moment. As he cleared the German destroyers, he saw two 
or three rocket lights go up in the south-east. He knew that 
this was the signal for enemy surface craft, and he had good 
enough reason to know that the enemy were not far off ; but 
he could find no mention of any order to repeat the signal if 
it had already been made. He therefore sent up no rockets 
and determined to collect his division. He could indeed have 
reported the incident by wireless; but he had thrown his 
confidential books a^vay, so that he could not send his message 
in code or cipher, and he knew that there was an order against ^ 
sending messages en claii\ Not even in this desperate 
emergency would he disregard it; he therefore returned 
stoutly to his patrol station and reported nothing. 

A numl^er of vessels heard the outburst of fire that accom- 
panied this second attack; but here again the commanding 
officers failed to realise what was happening. The skipper of 
the minesweeper Lingfield closed No. 12 buoy, and, as he 
approached it, actually saw two ships with their searchlights 
burning and their guns firing. He concluded that the monitor 
near the Varne and a destroyer were engaging a submarine, 
and steamed on until the shells began to whistle over his own 
bridge ; then he turned back.^ Lieutenant D. V. S. Watson, 
R.N.R., of the drifter Begonia //, between buoys Nos. 18 and 
14, heard firing to the north-west and north-east, but formed 
no opinion as to the cause of it ; the commanding officer of 
the destroyer Racehorse, patrolling between the Varne and the 
north-east Colbart, also heard firing and explosions to the 
north-eastward : he supposed that Dover was being raided by 
aircraft. But the most remarkable misapprehension of all 
was that of the commanding officer of motor launch No* 12* 

^ It is doubtful whether what he saw was the attack on the Wewhnry or 
the attack on the Cosmos division : it seems probable that it was the latter, 
as he turned north from the Varne lightship at 12.45, just after the attack on 
the Newbury had begun, and only sighted destroyers some moments later. 
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He was patrolling near the south-east gate lightship and heard 
the fir ing , which had gone on ever since the Newbury had been 
attacked; moreover, he saw that a ship to the south-w'est- 
ward of him was blazing. Just before, or just after, the attack 
on the Shipmates, he sighted two destroyers approaching from 
the north-east ; they opened fire on him, and smothered him 
with shell ; but he escaped into the darkness, firmly convinced 
that he had been attacked by British destroyers of the Dover 
command, whose officers had mistaken his motor launch for 
a submarine.^ 

Meanwhile the war signal station at Dover was telephoning 
to the Vice-Admiral that the firing in the Straits was now 
continuous. Admiral Keyes made several inquiries of the 
officer in command at the station, but no green lights had been 
seen from Dover, and there was so far nothing to suggest that 
enemy destroyers were in the Straits. It still seemed both 
to the Admiral and his Staff that the drifters were engaged in 
a prolonged fight with a submarine. 

Whilst Skipper Denson was collecting his division, and the 
captain of motor launch N o. 12 was extricating himself from 
^ what he believed to be gunfire of his friends and colleagues, 
the Germans were delivering another attack at the other end 
of the minefield. They appear to have been operating in two 
detachments against this section of the patrol. Just before 
one o’clock two French torpedo-boats, patrolling near the 
Quenocs, had sighted the trawler James Pond burning a flare : 
lit up by the light of the flare, and to the left of the trawler 
were three strange destroyers steering to the south-westward. 
In two or three minutes the destroyers had passed out of the 
zone of light and w'ere lost in the darkness. Some ten minutes 
later the Germans attacked the James Pond, and the two 
southern drifter divisions under the Cosmos and the Clover 
Bank. The James Pond came first under the enemy’s fire : as 
the shells struck her they ignited all her flares and in a few 
seconds she was blazing. The Clover Bank was overwhelmed 
and sunk in a few minutes, and the Cosmos and Silver Queen 
fared no better; the evidence given afterwards by the few 
men who escaped amounted only to broken, disjointed stories, 
of the_ sudden outburst of fire, the hurricane of shells, the 
havoc in their ships, and the small number of survivors who 
had got off in the boats and rowed away from the blazing 
wreckage. Some of the skippers in the escaping drifters did, 
however, send up green Very lights; and it was those lights 

As he made ofE the commanding officer spoke the captain of the flare 
trawler Oodand 11. The trawler skipper thought that the destroyers must 
have been Germans, 
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that the skipper of the Shipjimtes saw as he steamed a^vay 
from the first encounter. 

The green lights fired from the southern end of the patrol 
had not been seen from the war signal station; but Com- 
mander A. A. Mellin, in the monitor M 26, had sighted them, 
but although he realised that son^ething serious was occurring 
he sent no report to the Vice-Admiral. The rockets and the 
firing seemed to come from a direction about south by west, 
and he at once steamed towards them to investigate the 
disturbance. Before his ship had steamed a mile from her 
station, the Germans had delivered two more blows against 
the drifter divisions. The Jeannie 3iurray^s division was 
first attacked, and suffered severely. The Jeannie Murray 
herself ^vas lost with all hands, the Violet May and the 
Treasure were riddled and set alight. In the Violet May only 
four men were left alive after the second salvo ; two of them 
were so badly w’^ounded that they had to be lifted into the 
boat, yet these two men afterwards returned to their ship, 
put out the fires, and stood by her till help arrived, nearly 
six hours later. 

Almost simultaneously (about 1.20) the Tessie^s division 
was attacked near No. 12 buo}^; and the Begonia^ $ division 
near No. 14. Again there was the same outburst of firing and 
the same immediate havoc among our ships and crews. Com- 
mander Mellin, who was only a few miles from the Begonia's 
patrol station, failed to realise what was occurring; indeed, 
such information as he was able to obtain only served to 
deceive him. i^fter keeping to his southerly course for nearly 
three-quarters of an hour he sighted a drifter and ordered her 
to close. The drifter skipper admitted that he had seen green 
lights, and had heard gunfire, which appeared to come from 
the shore. Commander Mellin then heard an outburst of 
firing to the north and north-north-w^est, and turned back 
towards his station near the Varne. He had actually heard 
the Germans firing the last rounds of the raid against the 
Tessie's division. 

Meanwhile, the Vice-Admiral was becoming thoroughly 
anxious. At ten minutes past one the port war signal station 
had reported red rockets to the south-south-east ; this seemed 
to confirm his belief that a submarine engagement was in pro- 
gress, as the signal for a submarine was a red and a white 
Very light. None the less the continuous heavy gunfire, and 
the strange silence of all the ships on the patrol, were dis- 
turbing and ominous ; and at 1.28 he had ordered Commander 
Mellin to report what was occasioning the gunfire. Ten 
minutes later he ordered the Do-vtos Division to get under 
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way and assemble at the South Sand Head, and instructed 
the captain in charge of the destroyers at Dover to put to sea 
in the Moorsom. The Germans had by then struck their last 
blow and were steaming homewards. 

The gunfire had ceased, and the only report that came in 
from the Straits was an at^cnowledgment from Commander 
Mellin of the last order sent him. He also stated that he was 
on his way to investigate; and the Vice-Admiral then ordered 
the Downs Division to return to their anchorage, and cancelled 
his orders to the Captain “ D.” A few minutes later he took 
in a message w^hich strongly suggested that his anxiety had 
been after all unfounded. The skipper of the Goeland II, a 
flare trawler on the north-western end of the minefield, was 
reporting to the captain of the patrol that it was a fine clear 
night with a light east wind. It could hardly have been 
guessed from this that the stout-hearted but not very active- 
minded man, who sent in this report, had been seeing and 
hearing gunfire for the last hour and a half, had spoken the 
motor launch w'hich had been under fire, and was quite con- 
vinced that German destroyers were about. 

^ It was, indeed, truly remarkable that the real facts should 
have been so long unreported, for many vessels in the Straits 
were, by now, aware of what had happened. The Straits 
were actually lit up and beaconed by blazing trawlers, and 
several ships were moving to assist them. Notwithstanding 
ail this the Germans, assisted by a final stroke of good fortune, 
succeeded in passing the forces which lay along their track at 
the north-eastern end of the Straits. 

At 2.25 a.m. the Tennagmit's division had reached the 
north-eastern end of their patrol line, and were on the turn. 
The Termagant was leading, and was followed by the Mel- 
pomene, the Zubian and the Amazon. Lieutenant Adam 
Ferguson, the commanding officer of the Amazon, was on the 
bridge of his ship at the time; the gunner was on watch. 
Lieutenant Ferguson was the first person on deck to sight 
destroyers on the port quarter of his ship. He at once ordered 
the signalman to challenge; the signalman did so, three 
times ; no reply was made, and in three minutes the destroyers 
had disappeared. Lieutenant Ferguson and the officer of 
the watch had not the slightest doubt that the destroyers w'ere 
British, and he reported to the Termagant, at the head of the 
line, that three British destroyers had passed under his stern 
steering east. Commander Bernard of the Termagant asked 
Lieutenant Ferguson why he thought the vessels were friendly, 
but time and darkness were against him — each signal had to 
be passed along the line of destroyers before it reached its 
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recipient, and it would then have been useless to ' pursue ' 
destroyers on a bare suspicion and in a- direction that could 
only be guessed at. 

The result was that it was nearly three o’clock before the 
Vice-Admiral was sure that the enemy had raided the Straits. 
Even then the reports were ba®ng and uncertain. At half- 
past two he had received a message from Commander Mellin 
in the M26, which was now back -at the north-east Vame 
buoy, that a drifter near buoy No. 80 had sighted a green Very 
light. This was certainly the signal for a surface raid, but the 
message continued reassuringly, ‘‘‘all is now quiet.” At 
three o’clock the commanding officer of the destroyer Syren 
reported that he had seen the drifter Cosmos abandoned and 
sinking in flames, near buoy No. 10, about three-quarters of 
an hour before. It was, by then, far too late to take action ; 
and it was not until dawn came up that the full extent of the 
damage was realised. Seven drifters and one trawler had 
been sunk, five other drifters, one trawler and a paddle mine- 
sweeper had been severely damaged ; eighty-nine officers and 
men were killed or missing. 

When the German destroyers made off in the darkness 
they had raided the Dover Straits for the last time in the %var. * 
Their destroyer attacks upon the Straits are indeed a brilliant 
episode in German naval operations. Seven times in all the 
German destroyers burst into the Straits and inflicted loss 
and damage on our watching forces; on one occasion only 
had they themselves suffered. But although the enemy’s 
raiding was well conducted it was never more serious than 
mere raiding. The shortest interval between any two suc- 
cessive attacks was about a month : the longest nearly nine. 
The German commander in Flanders was never able to shake 
our hold on the Straits by continuous attacks, with the con- 
sequence that the damage done by any one raid had been 
made good by the time the next raid was started. 

The last raid, the most destructive, perhaps also the best 
executed of them all, laid singular emphasis upon the diffi- 
culties of interception. Authentic news that the enemy’s de- 
stroyers were in the Straits had always been transmitted slowly 
and hesitatingly for two very natural reasons : commanding 
officers in the Straits could not be certain that enemy de- 
stroyers were about merely because they saw gunfire at no very 
great distance away; those who were the targets of the 
enemy’s attack generally suffered from it so severely and so 
rapidly that they had no means of reporting what had 
happened. As a result, misunderstandings, uncertainties and 
misleading reports had always accompanied this wild night 
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fighting. But although the commander at Dover had more 
than once been puzzled by confusing messages whilst a raid was 
taking place, he had never been called upon to deal with so diffi- 
cult a situation as that which confronted Admiral Keyes on 
the night of February 14. From his headquarters near the 
harbour he could hear contyiuous gunfire from sea^ward ; its 
severity convinced him that something serious was occurring, 
yet all the enlightenment he received was a series of messages 
from commanding officers in the Straits, telling him that the 
gunfire was as audible to them as it was to him and the cause 
of it just as mysterious. It was natural, therefore, that the 
court of officers which Admiral Keyes convened to inquire 
into the disaster should have been much concerned at the 
most flagrant failures to discover and report what w^as oc- 
curring. The miscarriages to which the court drew attention 
w^ere not, how^ever, the only explanation of the enemy’s 
success. As far as can be judged by experience, it was in- 
evitable that the drifters and trawlers in the Straits should 
suffer loss if the Germans managed to pass the barrage patrols 
without being sighted. The trawders burning flares w^ere 
exceptionally vulnerable; and it is most doubtful wdiether 
any system of reporting, or any distribution of forces could 
have prevented the Germans from entering or leaving the 
Straits if they determined to do so. Admiral Keyes admitted 
this at the Court of Inquiry, and said that all he could do in 
the circumstances was to station his available destroyers on 
the barrage and hope that they wuuld get new^s of an attack 
upon the minefield patrol and intercept the enemy upon their 
return. Experience showed, however, that although this 
might be the best that could be attempted, the chances of 
executing it successfully were not good. On five previous 
occasions, night actions in the Dover Straits had been little 
but a few outbursts of rapid fire, at close range, at targets 
which loomed up out of the darkness for a few moments and 
disappeared into it again. And such experience as we had 
gained elsewhere seemed to show that nothing more satis- 
factory than this could ever be expected if the enemy’s de- 
stroyers were brought to action after dark. More than a year 
previously the Harwich Force had been attacked, in over- 
whelming strength, across the track of a German flotilla on 
its way to Zeebrugge. The outcome w’'as that the enemy w^as 
brought to action, that each side suffered damage and that 
the enemy’s flotilla passed through our dispositions and 
reached harbour. The action fought by the Broke and Swift 
on April 20, 1917, was certainly a notable exception, but it 
stood alone, and it is never safe to draw conclusions from a 
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single case. If the chances of defeating the enemy decisively 
by intercepting him during a night raid were slight, the chance 
of bringing him to action at all was slighter still. It is true 
that if the green lights which announced that enemy de- 
stroyers were about were sent up, seen in other parts of the 
Straits and reported at once to* all ships in harbour and on 
patrol, then, admittedly, considerable forces would have been 
on the track of the enemy raiders soon after they began their 
operations. But if, through unforeseen circumstances, this 
system broke down, if the vessels attacked had no time to 
make the signals, or if those who saw the signals did not 
report them, then the alarm had to be given by the Vice- 
Admiral on the strength of such information as he had 
obtained and such inferences as he could draw from them. 
This was a longer process for it always took at least forty 
minutes to send a message from the Vice-Admiral to the 
Straits and to receive a reply. If, therefore, the attack on 
the drifters had been at once reported by the skipper of 
the Shipmates, the destroyers on the barrage could hardly 
have received the Vice-Admiral’s orders before 1.40 — pro- 
bably they would have received them later — and some time, 
would have elapsed after that before the destroyers could 
have moved to their intercepting stations. Now the German 
raid was over, or nearly over, by 1.40, and the German 
destroyers w'ere crossing the barrage at twenty minutes past 
two. All that can be said, therefore, is that if the raid had 
been reported to Dover at the earliest possible moment, 
the destroyers of the striking force might have had a better 
chance of bringing the enemy to action near the barrage ; and 
that if they had done so, the action would probably have been 
an inconclusive affair ; a few outbursts of rapid fire in which 
blind chance determined the incidence of damage. 

The raid showed that our system of defence was excep- 
tionally vulnerable; but other facts which became known 
during the week following also showed that the new system 
of patrols and minefields was causing the enemy submarine 
commanders considerable anxiety, and that this anxiety wns 
possibly the real cause of the enemy’s desire to shake and 
damage our watching forces. The efficacy of the Dover 
Straits defence was generally tested, not in situ, but at the 
opposite end of the British Isles. If submarines were found 
to be traversing the Fair Island channel in large numbers, it 
was assumed that the Dover Straits were, for the moment, 
thought exceptionally dangerous. An unusually large num- 
ber of U-boats were reported on the north-about route during 
the week of the raid ; and it was hoped that the^ deep mine- 
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fields in the Dover Straits were acting as a strong deterrent. 
This obstacle, however, only mitigated submarine devasta- 
tions in the Channel. A large number of the U-boats using 
the north-about route were now operating in the Irish Sea and 
the Bristol Channel, where the losses Avere severe; and the 
com- oys brought in by the Bv-ncrana flotillas AA^ere particularly 
menaced by this new concentration. Early in the month, the 
Tiiscania, carrying Canadian and American troops, had been 
torpedoed AA'hilst in convoy, and on February 25 the Tiberla 
Avas sunk whilst passing through the boom at the entrance to 
Belfast Lough. It aa'US clear that a barrier across any one 
passage atouH only cause the Germans to change their zones 
of concentration.' If the submarine campaign Avas to be 
checked by the deep minelaying Avhich Avas now the principal 
item in our war plan, then there Avould be no perceptible check 
until both ends of the North Sea Avere blocked. The order to 
begin Avork on the Northern barrage was actually given to- 
Avards the end of the month, and on the foIloAving day Admiral 
Fremantle, the Deputy Chief of the NaA’-al Staff, A’isited the 
Queen Elizabeth to confer with Admiral Beatty. 

Admiral Beatty in particular was anxious that the duties 
Avhieh were dividing the Grand Fleet into separate detachments 
should not be increased in scope or in number. Soon after 
the January conference, dmsions from the battle fleet or the 
battle cruiser fleet had begun to act as covering forces for the 
ScandinaAuan trade; and large forces from the Grand Fleet 
had been sent to sea on January 8 to cover a rainelaying opera- 
tion near Terschelling. Nor Avas this all ; four vessels of the 
1st Light Cruiser Squadron were now fitted as minelayers; 
three of them had been engaged on January 3, and the entire 
squadron, with the exception of the Caledon, had been em- 
ployed more or less regularly on minelaying duties for the 
rest of the month. As a result the Grand Fleet had been 
Aveakened by the withdrawal of an entire squadron ; for, if the 
fleet had been ordered to sea at any time during the preAious 
nionth, it would have been impossible for the 1st Light Cruiser 
Squadron to take up its allotted place in the reconnaissance 
line of the battle cruiser fleet. The discussion betAveen Admiral 
Fremantle and the Commander-in-Chief naturally moved 
round the practical implications of the existing policy : it was 
obvious that some limit must be set to the attrition which these 
additional duties Avere causing; was it possible to lay down 
some clearly defined boundary line ? Admiral Fremantle was 
able to give the Commander-in-Chief a definite promise that 
the light cruisers would be freed for their ordinary duties ; but 
on all other points he could give him little satisfaction. It 
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was BOW inteEded to form a special minelaying squadron in 
the Humber; ^ and the three fast destroyers which would be ■ 
the nucleus of the new^force would have to be provided from 
the Grand , Fleet. This, however, would not be the most 
serious call upon the Grand Fleet’s forces. Minelaying upon 
the northern barrage was about# to begin; and Admiral Fre- 
mantle informed the Commander-in-Chief that he would have 
to provide the destroyer escorts for the minelaying expeditions 
which would be going on continuously until the end of the 
year. The Commander-in-Chief could only point out that 
though this new drain upon his forces was inevitable, it might, 
none the less, create a situation of great danger. 

The Admiralty seem to have been anxious to repeat the 
large anti-submarine operations which had been carried out 
during the previous year, principally by the Grand Fleet 
destroyers ; but the Commander-in-Chief was very doubtful 
whether they were sound undertakings. They had given very 
indifferent results and could only be carried out by forces that 
were numerically very strong. If added to other attritional 
processes, the outcome of these operations might well be that 
the Grand Fleet would be held in harbour for lack of destroyer^ 
escort. 

Towards the end of the conference the Commander-in- 
Chief spoke at great length about the existing system of pro- 
tecting the Scandinavian trade. As the weather improved, 
the convoj^^s would be sailing at absolutely regular intervals. 
This would make the date and time of each convoy’s departure 
so easy to calculate that the enemy would surely take advan- 
tage of it, and as they probably knew already that battleships 
and detachments from the Grand Fleet were acting as sup- 
porting forces, the Commander-in-Chief might shortly be 
compelled to detach not a division but an entire squadron 
of battleships. If the enemy ever decided to undertake a 
large operation against the Scandinavian convoys and their 
supports, could the Admiralty be certain that they would 
get some kind of warning of their preparations ? 

The question was left unsettled, and a few weeks later the 
Commander-in-Chief raised it again, when Captain K. G. B. 
Dewar, Assistant Director of Plans, visited his flagship. With 
a foresight that was remarkably emphasised by later events, 
Admiral Beatty again argued that the existing arrangements 
for protecting the Scandinavian trade were a dangerous strate- 
gical experiment. Unless the Admiralty could be absolutely 
certain that they would get timely warning of an impending 
raid, we were risking disaster to a division of first-class battle- 

^ Ahdieli Legim, Ferret, Arid and three V-oIass destroyers. 
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ships every time a convoy sailed ; for however powerful the 
covering and supporting forces might be, the Germans could 
always send out a stronger force unless the Grand Fleet itself 
put to sea whenever a convoy left harbour. The Admiralty 
had not been able to give sufficient warning of the last two 
raids against the Scandinavian convoy ; would they be better 
informed in the future? If not, ^vas the risk that we -were 
taking really justifiable? Captain Dewar could only answer 
that the existing dispositions had been based on the assump- 
tion that the defence of the Scandinavian trade w^as the really 
important matter ; he doubted whether the decision to protect 
trade with a detachment of battleships and battle cruisers 
would have been taken if the naval staff had examined the 
whole question. Again the question was left undecided; 
for Admiral Beatty w'as given no undertaking that warning 
would be given, nor was he authorised to alter the existing 
arrangements. A few weeks later, both Admiral Fremantle 
and Captain Dewar had reason to remember the Commander- 
in-Chief’s warning. 

For the moment, however, the general feeling, by land and 
sea, was expectation : the defection of Russia, the disaster to 
*the Italians in the autumn of the previous year had ruled out 
all thought of a renewed offensive on the Western Front. It 
was common knowledge that all through the winter the 
Germans had been moving their armies from east to w^est 
as fast as their deteriorated rolling stock permitted. 

The British naval authorities w'ere likewise making great 
exertions to expedite the transport of troops and supplies. 
Although the American armies were not yet ready, it was 
felt that the assembling of the American forces on French 
soil w'as the most important operation of the moment. 
The convoy division of the Ministry of Shipping had, for 
weeks past, been planning an important change in the 
existing system . There were now, in the Atlantic, some thirty- 
ftve ships capable of steaming 12| knots and upwards, which 
were assembled regularly at Halifax, for the HX convoys. 
These vessels were large cargo carriers; but they were also 
transporting large numbers of American troops. During the 
last five months of the previous year 48,000 American soldiers 
had been carried to Liverpool in the fast Halifax convoys. 

In order to make the utmost use of the fast ships, the 
Ministry wished to divide them into five squadrons or divisions 
of about seven ships each, and to base these squadrons upon 
New York. Slower cargo steamers would be used as substi- 
tutes for the services to other ports . The change was, however, 
an important one ; as the fast convoys would henceforward be 
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run from New York instead of Halifax, and a convoy com- 
mittee to supervise the turn-round of vessels on the American 
side would have to be established in New York itself. The 
advantage was that all fast ships would be sailed from the port 
where the greatest number of troops w'ere embarked, that the 
carrying capacity of each ship wcjrld be raised, that more men 
would be transported weekly and monthly to the theatre of the 
struggle. The plan was approved by all concerned and the 
necessary steps were taken. On March 9 the Admiralty issued 
the executive order. 

Meanwhile all England was waiting for the impending on- 
slaught. Whether it would be accompanied by any special 
opei’ations in the North Sea was a matter of doubt ; but the 
flag officers in the southern area felt it necessary to take special 
precautions against a renewal of the raiding policy which had 
recently scored such an unpalatable success. Early in March, 
at all events, Admiral Tyrwhitt issued orders for keeping a 
special striking force of two light cruisers and five destroyers 
patrolling near a rendezous in the centre of the Flanders Bight. 
Fourteen days later the Germans opened their great offensive 
and broke the British line near St. Quentin. Their attack was ^ 
not immediately accompanied by any particular activity at * 
sea. The enemy’s submarine commanders made no excep- 
tional effort in support of the army’s movement, and adhered 
to the plan of operating close to the coast, which they had 
adopted late in the previous year. There was a slight intensi- 
fication of the inshore attack during the first fortnight of the 
German offensive; for between March 17 and the end of the 
month four to five boats were located in the English Channel. 
The intention of the U-boat commanders w'as, presumably, to 
make the transport routes as insecure as possible, for a con- 
centration of boats at the eastern end of the Channel was 
noticed during the first week of the offensive. In addition to 
this, one or more boats hovered off Land’s End, probably in the 
hope of attacking the French coal trade near one of its terminal 
points. A few days later, however, the German naval forces 
in Flandei's carried out an operation which, as far as could be 
judged, was correlative to the great German offensive on land. 

2 

The raid on the Left flank of the Allied Armies, March 20-21 1 

The protection and security of the sea flank of the 
Allied armies had been a serious naval responsibility from 

1 See Map 16. 
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an early period of the war*. The chief danger against which 
the Commodore at Dunkirk had to provide was a rapid landing 
on the low shelving foreshore behind the Allied front at 
Nieuport; but there was also a danger that the Germans 
without actually landing would raid the line of communi- 
cations between Dunkirk anjj Nieuport by a carefully planned 
naval bombardment. The railway to Nieuport leaves Dunkirk 
from the southern side of the town and then turns north- 
eastward towards the sea. At the railway halt of Rosendael 
the line is less than a mile from the coast, and it is only about 
six miles further along, near le Coin, that it begins to recede 
from it; Adinkerke, the station before Fumes, is twm miles 
from the foreshore at la Panne Bains. It w'as obviously easy 
for ships in the narrow channels opposite the coast to range 
their guns upon this exposed line of railway. The German 
staff, at all events, considered that the line w'as vulnerable 
and that it could be bombarded and damaged before the forces 
at Dunkirk could di’ive off the raiders. On March 18 the 
Co m modore of the Flanders Flotilla issued an operation order 
for an attack against the Dunkirk-Bray Dunes line. The 
raiding force was to be divided into three groups. The first — 
composed of six torpedo boats — was to take station at the 
north-east point of Nieuport Bank, and to bombard the traffic 
going eastw^ard from Dunkirk; the second, whose composition 
was not stated in the orders, was to occupy a position on 
the north-east point of the Smal Bank and to bombard the 
Bray Dunes sector of the line. The third group, under the 
direction of the Commodore, was to bombard la Panne and 
Adinkerke. 

In the early morning of March 19, a motor launch on patrol 
located a group of four enemy destroyers near the light-buoy at 
the northern end of the Zuidcoote Pass. They were probably 
carrying out a preliminary reconnaissance to enable the com- 
manding officers to familiarise themselves with the shore lights 
and sea marks upon which they would have to depend upon 
the night of the bombardment. The following night, at all 
events, was selected for the operation, which appears to have 
been complementary to the great offensive against the Allied 
armies on the Somme.^ Torpedo boats A 4 and A 9 were sent 
out after dark to mark the bombarding position at the north- 
cast end of Nieuport Bank; A 19 and A 7 were sent to the 
second bombarding position at the north-east end of the Smal 
Bank. On the night of March 20, our Commodore at Dunkirk 
had sent the Smijt, Matchless, North Star and Myngs to the 
East Barrage Patrol in the Dover Straits. In Dunkirk 
1 The offensive on the Somme began on March 2L 
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Roads th.^ Botlia and the Morris, with the French destroyers 
Capitaine Mehl, Magon and Bouclier, were “ at the ready.” 

The beaches to the eastward and westward of la Panne 
were considered the places at which the Germans w^ould most 
probably attempt a landing, and a special force was always 
stationed in the anchorage oppo^te to the beaches. On the 
night of the impending attack the monitors M 25 and Terror 
and the French destroyer Orifiamme were anchored in the 
Potje, which is the name of the anchorage that lies opposite 
the beaches. The monitor General Crav^urd was in Dunkirk 
roadstead, w’here there were also a number of motor boats 
and auxiliaries.^ 

At half-past one in the middle watch (March 21), Captain 
C. W. Bruton of the Terror 'was told by the officer of the watch 
that three or four small vessels appeared to be hovering about 
to the northward of Traepegeer No. 1 buoy. Being uncertain 
whether the Commodore at Dunkirk had stationed a special 
motor boat patrol in West Deep, Captain Bruton sent a signal 
to Dunkirk. The Commodore answered that he had not 
ordered any motor boats to patrol the West Deep, and that he 
was sending three motor boats to the Potje, which Captain 
Bruton was to send out towards the Traepegeer to investigate. 
The next two hours passed quietly ; and the motor boats were 
just approaching the Terror, when the officers at Dunkirk 
sighted and heard heavy firing from seaward (S.45 a.m.). 
Commander R. L’E. M. Rede of the Botha ordered star-shells 
to be fired to the north-east and north-west, whence the gun- 
fire appeared to come ; but nothing could be seen. Captain 
Bruton was more successful. He sighted and heard firing a 
few minutes after it had been heard from Dunkirk and located 
the direction from which it came. His first star-shells, fired 
towards the Outer Ratel Bank, lit up three or four large 
destroyers. 

The Botha and her division slipped their cables and steamed 
towards the Zuidcoote Pass, just as the Terror opened fire 
upon the destroyers to the north of her (3.55 a.m.). As far as 
Captain Bruton could tell, the bombarding ships appeared to 
be moving to the east. Shortly after he opened fire, the bom- 
bardment ceased, and when it began again (4.05), Captain 
Bruton was informed that the Botha and her division were 

^ Botha (iotilla leader), 1,742 tons, 31 kaot®, 6- 4-moh guns; Morris 
(t.b.d.), 1,010 tons, 34 knots, 3- 4-moh guns; Capitaine Melii (t.b.d.), 755 tons, 
2-3 9-inch guns; Bouclier (t.b.d.), 777 tons, 31 knote, 2-3 9-inoh guns; M26 
(monitor), 640 tons, 1- O-ineh gun; Terror (monitor), 8,000 tons, 2- 15-inoh 
guns; Orifiamme (t.b.d.), 414 tons, 28 knots, 1- 9-pounder gun, 6- 3-pounder 
guns ; General Craufurd (monitor), 5,900 tons, 2- 12-iaoh guns. 
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under way, making for the Zuidcoote Pass. By then Com- 
mander Rede had just entered the southern end of the Pass 
and sighted gun flashes to the north-eastward. When the 
division had reached the Traepegeer buoy, the firing ceased, 
and Commander Rede could only steer up the West Deep, 
firing star-shells as he went. At Dunkirk, the Commodore 
ordered Lieutenant Willett to go towards Ostend with the 
coastal motor boat No. 20, aird attack the Germans as they 
returned to harbour. 

Commander Rede took his division across the north-eastern 
end of the Smal Bank, and at 4.35 he sighted the enemy. The 
force he sighted was one of the bombarding divisions of five 
destroyers, followed by the two small torpedo boats which 
had been anchored on the Bank as mark boats. These two 
boats had got hastily under way when they saw from the 
Botha’s star shells that a division of British ships was 
approaching. The British and French ships at once opened 
fire, which the Germans returned. The German destroyers 
passed ahead of the Botha, but the two torpedo boats could 
not close up ; indeed the leading division does not seem to have 
made any attempt to extricate them. After ten minutes of 
firing, the Botha was hit in No 2 stokehold and her speed began 
to fall off. Commander Rede, seeing that the enemy were 
drawing ahead, turned to port to attack them with torpedoes. 
Having fired two he closed the enemy’s line still further, and 
rammed A 19, which was hurrying after the division of de- 
stroyers with A 1 astern of her. The Botha struck the German 
torpedo boat amidships and cut her in two pieces ; but almost 
as she did so, a smoke screen from the German destroyers 
ahead covered a large part of the division. Commander Rede 
could only see A 7 coming up astern of A 19, which he had 
just rammed, so he again put his helm over. He missed her, 
and passed ahead, but raked her almost at point-blank range 
with his after guns. At this moment he was still being followed 
by most of his division; but the smoke screen was now so 
thick that they could no longer keep in touch. The Botha 
continued to turn slowly to port; the French destroyers, 
anxious to engage A7 &s closely as possible, turned very sharply 
to port in order to put themselves on a course parallel to the 
enemy ; the Morris turned away sharply in the opposite direc- 
tion. The Botha’s fighting lights were now no longer burning, 
as the electric circuit had been severed during the engagement. 
A few minutes later Captaia de Parseval of the Capitaine Mehl 
saw w'hat looked like a large destroyer on an opposite course 
to starboard of him. He thought it was the Botha, laut 
the officer on the torpedo tube could only think that a 
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destroyer, approaching without fighting lights, was one of the 
enemy’s division. He at once fired a torpedo and it hit the 
Botha in the after boiler-room: she slowed down and then 
stopped dead. The French destroyers now sank A 7 with 
their guns, and later formed a screen astern of the Bofha^ which 
was taken in tow by the Morris. % 

The German division, which had passed ahead of the Botha, 
did not return to its base unmolested. Lieutenant Willett, 
in coastal motor boat No. 20, went up the West Deep at full 
speed, towards the gunfire to the north-east. Just after five 
o’clock, as he was approaching the Stroom Bank light-buoy off 
Ostend, he sighted five destroyers ahead of him, sharply out- 
lined against the dawn, 'which was just breaking. They 
turned away as he approached them; but he pressed on to 
the very short range of 600 yards before he fired a torpedo. 
Both Lieutenant Willett and those on deck thought that the 
torpedo hit the fourth destroyer in the line. He turned a%vay 
after firing and put up a smoke screen ; he needed all the 
protection he could get; for he was in a perfect hurricane 
of fire, but managed to escape and made fast to No. 6 buoy. 

As far as the Admiralty could Judge, this short and^ 
fruitless raid against the Flanders coast w^as the only attempt * 
that the enemy forces in the southern area made to 
second their great offensive on land. In the Irish Sea and the 
Bristol Channel, how^ever, the U-boat concentration was 
unrelaxed and it began to cause alarm, seeing that our counter- 
measures were quite unavailing. It was, moreover, a con- 
centration more likely to disturb the workings of the convoy 
system than any previously attempted; for although every 
attempt by the enemy to make a methodical attack upon the 
convoys in the western approaches had failed, the narrow 
channel which the escorted ships traversed between the 
Scottish and Irish coasts was a zone in which convoys were 
far easier to locate and attack. The losses of the previous 
month, which W’^ere followed by the loss of the Calgarian,^ at all 
events determined the convoy division to divert the north- 
about convoys to the southern route, and so evade the enemy’s 
concentration. Six convoys in all were affected ; but not all 
were diverted. The first three {US 31, IIX 23 and HN 52) 
were escorted right through to Liverpool, and the destroyers 
accompanying them transferred, temporarily, to Admiral 
Bayly’s command. With these reinforcements he w^as able to 
provide escort for the additional convoys ^ which w’-ere diverted 

^ Armed Merchant Cruiser, sunk by submarine on March 1. 

® EE 46, EX 26 arrived at the rendezvous March 24, HN 6i arrived at 
the rendezvous March 26. 
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to the southern rendezvous and brought in through the west- 
ern approaches. The additional destroyers were also used to 
escort outgoing convoys from Liverpool, which were specially 
formed during the critical period. These changes were carried 
out with the greatest precision, and as soon as the full-moon 
period was over the destroyers returned to their ordinary 
command and the system to its regular working. The diver- 
sion was only temporary ; but it was a remarkable operation, 
which illustrated the extent of the control which was now 
exercised over merchant shipping and the elasticity of the 
system. By a mere executive order the Admiralty and the 
Ministry of Shipping were now able to move thousands of tons 
of shipping from one route to another, and to supervise the 
execution of their orders in the minutest detail. 

At sea, the month during which the Germans opened their 
offensive in France was, therefore, fairly quiet, and it was 
during this month that the Admiralty began to lay the 
immense minefield, at the northern exit of the North Sea, which 
the Allied Admirals, when they assembled in conference in the 
autumn of the previous year, had considered to be the opera- 
, tion of war most likely to give decisive results. Its chances of 
success or failure were well balanced. The average rate of U- 
boat destruction was between five and six boats a month ; the 
Northern barrage, which was an addition to every other agency 
of submarine destruction, might, therefore, raise this average 
monthly figure appreciably. The barrage in the Dover Straits 
was not strictly comparable to the minefields that were about 
to be laid in the North Sea; distances, depths, currents, 
weather and the geographical configuration of the land and sea 
all differed. But the two systems were comparable in that 
both were devised in order to subject passing submarines to an 
identical form of danger : that of navigating through a zone of 
water fitted with mines that had been set to varying depths. 
In so far as the nature of the danger would be identical, it 
might, therefore, be hoped that the degree of risk to passing 
sul&tnarines might be roughly the same in the northern barrage 
and the Straits of Dover, and consequently that about the 
same number of U-boats might be destroyed in each zone 
during the course of a month. Five boats had been lost in the 
Dover Straits during the first three months of the year 1918, so 
that, if this rough calculation of chances and probabilities 
proved correct, between one and two submarines would be 
lost in the mines of the Northern barrage every month. This 
would raise the total monthly destruction from about five 
to six or seven, which would not by any means be decisive. 

The Admiralty, however, seem to have hoped for more than 
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this, though the Commander-in-Chief was extremely sceptical. 
During the discussions about the patrol forces that should be 
allotted to the barrage, he stated that the Admiralty seemed 
to him to be undei’taldng too much ; they were seeking for a 
complete antidote, and he, for one, did not think they were 
likely to find it. In his opinion it would be far better to lay 
smaller minefields in the Kattegat, the Fair Island Channel, 
and the northern and southern entrances to the Irish Sea. 

But the Admiralty were, by now, co m mitted to the scheme 
and the operation was well in hand. After long preliminary 
discussions, it had been decided that the minefields should be 
laid between the Orkneys and the Bergen leads and that it 
should be patrolled by a special force of sloops, P-boats and 
trawlers based at Lerwick and Kirkw'all, and placed under the 
orders of a flag officer. The obstruction was to be divided into 
three sections.^ The mines in the central section were to 
be laid by the American navy, and were to be in successive 
lines which would make the area dangerous from the sur- 
face to a depth of 200 feet. This area was to be declared 
dangerous by a notice to mariners issued by the Hydrographer 
of the Navy. The mines in the eastern and western sections 
were to be laid by the British navy, and were to constitute a* 
complex of deep minefields patrolled by surface forces. This 
immense project could only be undertaken after a considerable 
amount of preliminary work had been carried out. Mine 
bases had to be established at Dalmore and Inverness, a,nd 
special facilities made at Corpach and Loch Alsh for receiving 
and transporting the material shipped from America. Early 
in the new year the preparations were so far advanced that a 
start could be made, and on March 3 the minelayer Paris laid 
the first field in the western section of the barrage. 

It w'as an essential part of the plan that the barrage should 
be w'atched by patrol forces sufficiently numerous and power- 
ful to compel submarines to dive into the minefields. Admiral 
Tupper, who had earned such distinction as the commander of 
the 10th Cruiser Squadron, was appointed to command the 
Northern barrage patrol vessels. The vessels of his command 
had not yet been assembled, and he was for the moment en- 
gaged at Whitehall in discussing plans and making arrange- 
ments for basing and supplying his forces. As a beginning, 
however, Captain Bruce, who, in Admiral Tapper’s absence, 
was in charge of the small force which was to be expanded 
later, stationed his trawlers in the Fair Island Channel to the 
north of the new minefield. 

Minelaying continued throughout the month; but on 
■ ^ See Map 17. 
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B'larcli 22 the sloop Gaillardia blew up whilst buoying the new 
minefield. The disaster caused the gravest misgivings about 
the mines that were being used. They had been adjusted to a 
depth of sixty-five feet below the surface ; the loss of a vessel 
which drew only twelve feet, and was at the time a consider- 
able distance from the line ef buoys, suggested that the new 
mine was not satisfactory. All work upon the barrage was 
stopped mitil the cause of the disaster could be ascertained by 
experiment. 

After very searching inquiries, the Admiralty decided, on 
April 20, to go on with the project. Just as the decision was 
taken the German High Seas Fleet was committed to what was 
perhaps the boldest operation undertaken by the German 
Naval Staff since the war began ; an operation, m fact, which 
carried the German battle squadrons right up to the northern 
entrance of the North Sea, into the very waters that we pro- 
posed to mine and patrol. 

3 

The Last German Fleet Sortie. April 22 — 25, 1918^ 

" Whenever the Commander-in-Chief had been in confer- 
ence with representatives from the Admiralty, he had insisted 
that the giving of protection to the Scandinavian trade by 
detaching divisions of battleships aird battle cruisers involved 
grave strategical risks, unless the Admiralty could be sure of 
obtaining early information of an impending move by the 
Hieh Seas Fleet. He could not believe that the German Staff 
would remain in ignorance of our dispositions, nor could he 
believe that they would make no move when they learned that 
forces detached from the battle fleet were moving across the 
North Sea unsupported. On both points Admiral Beatty was 
correct. During the early spring of 1918 the German Intelli- 
gence Staff had been busy collecting information upon the 
effects of the submarine campaign, and of their recent attacks 
upon the Scandinavian convoy. According to Admiral Scheer 
they had learned through their agents, and from a careful 
observation of British wireless signals, that considerable forces 
had been moved south for escort duty, and that the Grand 
Fleet crews had been weakened to strengthen the personnel of 
the anti-submarine forces in the Channel. The German Staff 
also learned from their XJ-boat commanders that battleships, 
cruisers and destroyers were now protecting the Norwegian 
convoy. The reports of the German U-boat commanders 
were more accurate than the inferences drawn by the German 

^ See Map 18. ’ 
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deciphering staff at Neiimiinster, The 3rd Battle Squadron 
hadj it is true, been put out of commission in March to supply 
trained crews for the anti-submarine forces; but the 3rd Battle 
Squadron was not part of the Grand Fleet; its dispersal in 
no way affected the strength of the Grand Fleet crews. 
Secondly, no forces from the Gsand Fleet were absorbed in 
anti-submarine warfare. None the less, this information, 
though inaccurate in detail, contained a substance of truth : 
the drain on our destroyer forces, which had been continuous 
since the war began, w^as as great as ever. If a sudden alarm 
were given, the Commander-in-Chief might find that he had no 
more than forty boats available for immediate operations ; if 
the alarm were made at a more favourable moment when the 
call for destroyers was not so severe, from seventy to eighty 
boats out of his total complement of one hundred and twenty, 
might be ready for immediate service. In a general sense, 
therefore, the German intelligence 'was correct ; in one import- 
ant respect the Grand Fleet was always below strength, and the 
Commander-in-Chief was always hampered as a consequence. 
What the U-boat commanders had reported was strictly accu- 
rate: battleship and cruiser forces were actually supporting 
the Scandinavian convoy. But the supplementary informa-* 
tion upon the time at which convoys left and arrived w^as 
not so correct. “ According to these sources of information,’^ 
writes Admiral Scheer, “ the convoy movement appeared to 
take place chiefly at the beginning or in the middle of a week.” 
This was incorrect and very misleading, for the Scandinavian 
convoy was run at perfectly regular intervals, and if the date 
of one sailing or arrival could be obtained, the dates of all sub- 
sequent ones should have been calculable. In one important 
respect, therefore, Admiral Beatty had over-estimated the 
enemy’s ability to collect accurate and detailed information, 
for he had always assumed that the Germans would discover 
the exact dates and times when our convoys 'were sailing. It 
was indeed reasonable to assume it; for this was the least 
difficult part of the enemy’s preparations. 

The exaggerations in the German intelligence reports seem 
to have influenced the plan of operations to w^Iiich Admiral 
Scheer committed the High Seas Fleet in April 1918 ; but it is 
only fair to add that if his information had been rigidly 
accurate, his project would still have been sound and feasible. 
He was indeed preparing to act exactly as Admiral Beatty had 
feared, and was about to execute a plan which the Commander- 
in-Chief had always considered possible for the enemy and 
highly dangerous to ourselves. Admiral Scheer’s project bore 
the impress of hia previous plans — ^it was designed for iso- 
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lating and overwhelming some part of the British battle fleet. 
The convoy had twice been successfully attacked in the 
eastern section of its route ; W'ould it not, therefore, be possible 
to move the High Seas Fleet into this zone — ^which the British 
found so difficult to protect — and there overwhelm the convoy 
and its powerful supporting forces ? Admiral Scheer does not 
say whether he was aware of a very important change that had 
recently been made in our dispositions for covering the North 
Sea. On April 12 the Grand Fleet had been moved to Rosyth ; 
and only the 2nd Cruiser Squadron and some destroyers had 
been left at Scapa. This move south to a new base at least 
affected Admiral Scheer’s plans indirectly. The zone in which 
he desired to operate was, it is true, rather further from Rosjdh 
than from Scapa ; but it was well to the north of the new base, 
and eighteen hours’ steaming, or even less, would always carry 
the bulk of our battle fleet to an intercepting position between 
Stavanger and the Horn Reefs channel. This, if he knew it, 
must have weighed heavily with Admiral Scheer ; but he pro- 
bably relied upon his wireless intelligence to give him timely 
warning. 

The success of the German plan was, of course, contingent 
'"upon the secrecy with which it could be covered, and the 
problem of secrecy was not easy of solution. The High Seas 
Fleet had never been able to put to sea without giving some 
indications of movement ; but recently these indications had 
been very much reduced. Small detacliments had entered 
the North Sea almost undetected, and had so disguised their 
movements and intentions that all our dispositions for coun- 
tering and intercepting them had been based on inference and 
guess-work. If, therefore, the methods for preserving secrecy 
which had worked so well during recent operations could be 
made sufficiently embracing to cover a sortie of the High Seas 
Fleet, thpe was no reason why Admiral Scheer’s plan should 
not end in a resounding success. For to take the High Seas 
Fleet to the coast of Norway to sink another convoy and its 
escorting cruisers under the eyes of the neutral skippers ; to 
overwhelm a battle squadron almost within sight of the 
Norwegian coastguard stations and lighthouse keepers, and 
to do all this whilst the British armies in Flanders were reeling 
under the German onslaught, would be a success of the first 
order. 

Admhal Scheer knew well that secrecy depended upon the 
suppression of wireless signals during the preliminary period of 
the operation. But as wireless signals cannot be dispensed 
with when large forces put to sea, and concentrate in the free 
patches and cleared channels of a mine-strewn area, he had to 
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devise some method of concentrating the fleet, and at the 
same time of disguising the purposes of the concentration. 
His stratagem was well conceived ; “ all available ships were 
assembled in the Heligoland Bight on the evening of the 22nd 
under the pretext of carrying out battle practices and evolu- 
tions. The commanders of divisions and squadrons were then 
given their orders and informed of our intentions for the first 
time. . . .” ^ The greatest possible restriction of wireless 
signalling during the operation — ^which was to be spread across 
the Skagerrak to the Norwegian coast — ^was imposed upon all 
squadron commanders. The day fixed for the attack was 
April 24, and the first part of Admiral Scheer’s concentration 
was carried out without a hitch. 

It so happened that Admiral Scheer’s first concentration 
in the Bight was taking place whilst Admiral Keyes was de- 
livering his attack upon Zeebrugge. Admiral T3Twhitt was 
patrolling with his force in a covering position between the 
Brown Ridge and the Texel ; and the Admiralty were watching 
with exceptional anxiety for any signs of movement by the 
High Seas Fleet. The Commander-in-Chief was always given 
information about any movement that had been detected ; but 
as absolutely no reports of the High Seas Fleet sortie were 
received during the day, the Commander-in-Chief was informed 
that the Bight seemed quiet. In the north the convoy move- 
ments continued regularly. At a quarter-past one in the after- 
noon of the 22nd, the home-bound convoy of thirty-four ships 
left Selbjorns Fiord under the escort of the Dulse of Cornwall, 
the Larh and the Llewellyn. They were covered liy the 2nd 
Battle Cruiser Squadron and the 7th Light Cruiser Squadron, 
which met them outside and steamed across the North Sea to 
the south of them. When daylight came up on the 2Srd the 
convoy was about one hundred and forty miles to the east of 
the Orkneys, and Admiral Scheer, with his movement still 
undetected, was beginning to move his squadrons northwards 
through the swept channels in the Bight. Almost as soon as 
they were under way, a dense fog came down and covered 
the entire North Sea. In the north, the convoy and the 
covering forces ran into it soon after eight: in the south, 
Admiral Scheer went cautiously onwards until he reached 
the inner edge of the British minefields, when he anchored. 
His preparations for disguising the movement were so well 
thought out, and emergencies had been so carefully provided 
against, that this set-back did not prejudice the secrecy of the 
plan. Indeed his original plan of concentrating the fleet for 
simulated exercises worked admirably. During the day, our 
* * Scheer, p. 320, Eng. Ed. 
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directional wireless stations detected no unusual movements 
in the Bight. At half-past eight in the evening, therefore, the 
Commander-in-Chief was again informed that the Bight was 
quiet. Just as the Admmalty sent away the telegram, Admiral 
Scheer’s squadrons were sighted and located for the first 
time. «» 

After the German fleet had been at anchor for half an hour, 
the fog cleared slightly, and Admiral Scheer again got under 
way. But the weather was still very thick and the passage 
through the minefield was slow; it was only towards evening 
that the fleet cleared the outer limits and that the minesweepers 
and barrier breakers were ordered back. The German fleet 
was now entering the zones watched by our submarines. Four 
British submarines were patrolling the approaches to the Bight 
at the time. They were stationed along a rough quadrant 
between the Texel and Lyngvig. At the western extreme of 
the quadrant — near the Texel — was V 4 (Harwich) ; further 
north, on the south-eastern side of the Dogger Bank, was E 42 
(Harwich); on the north-eastern side of the line was J 4 
(Blyth) ; on the northern, towards Horn Reefs, was J 6 
^Blyth).^ As Admiral Scheer’s squadrons debouched into the 
Bight they crossed the area that was being watched by 
J 6 ; and Lieutenant-Commander G. Warburton, the com- 
manding officer, soon sighted them. His submarine had 
been in the fog all the morning, but in the afternoon it 
had cleared away, and at eight o’clock in the evening he 
sighted a group of destroyers and light cruisers. The weather 
was thick and hazy, and he thought they were British ships, 
supporting or covering one of the minelaying operations that 
were incessantly going on at the exit from the Bight. He had 
been warned, in his sailing orders, that British cruisers might 
be operating inside the zone that he was watching. Half an 
hour later he saw five battle cruisers and destroyers steering to 
the north-north-east; and at a quarter-past twelve he saw 
heavy ships, which must have been the first echelon of Admiral 
Scheer’s advancing battle squadrons. This procession of 
vessels, on a northerly course, at the very entrance to the 
Bight did not rouse his suspicions. He remained convinced 
that they were British vessels, engaged upon some operation, 
and sent in no report of any kind to the Commander-in-Chief. 

Admiral Scheer thus slipped out into the North Sea un- 
reported ; but the quarry that he was hunting was fast slipping 
away from him. By dark on the 23rd, the convoy and its 
covering force had reached the latitude of Buchan Ness. They 
had struggled through the fog all day, and towards nightfall it 
'*■ E4S waa approaobiug Sdigoland on a minelaying expedition. 
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had settled down, thicker than ever* None the less the 
escort reached the western rendezvous at about the scheduled 
time, and there was no reason to doubt that the convoy would 
be brought into Methil on the following morning. No other 
convoy was due to leave until the 24th, so that Admiral Seheer 
and his battle squadrons were steaming into a no-man’s sea, 
abandoned alike by merchantmen and men-of-war. 

In the early hours of the 24th the Admiralty at last began 
to suspect that something unusual w’^as afoot, and in order to 
make early provision against a raid on the south-east coast, 
the Harwich Force was ordered to raise steam.^ The home- 
ward-bound convoy was then approaching the Firth of Forth; 
and the outward-bound ships were preparing to sail under the 
escort of the Ursula and the Landrail. The Admiralty did not 
consider that the vague reports in their hands would justify 
them in suspending the convoy service. The commanding 
officers continued to make their preparations, though the fog 
was still very thick, and the convoy got under way at half-past 
six. As they steamed out of harbour, however, the Admiralty 
warned the Commander-in-Chief that the enemy was taking 
special precautions in the Bight, and that some operation wa^ 
about to be undertaken. 

But this large operation, as it proved to be, was then far 
advanced towards failure. Early in the morning a serious 
accident occurred in the Moltke^s engine-rooms : she was 
steaming ahead of the fleet with Hipper’s reconnaissance 
groups, and was at the time about forty miles west-south- west 
of Stavanger. Admiral von Hipper was most unwilling to 
abandon the operation; so he ordered the Moltke to retire 
on Admiral Seheer. Later, hearing that the Moltke had 
come to a complete standstill, he turned back with his whole 
force. This, however, was not the most serious consequence 
of the accident : the damage to the Moltke^ and the^ change 
of plan, had to be reported to Admiral Seheer, and this broke 
the wireless silence that the Germans had maintained so^ long 
and so successfully. Our directional stations at once picked 
up the signals that 'were being exchanged between Admiral 
von Hipper and the Commander-in-Chief. As a consequence 
the Admiralty became aware that a detachment of enemy 
ships was off the south-western coast of Norway, and that a 
large operation was in progress. The reports from our 
directional stations continued to come in freely, and at a 
quarter to eleven the Grand Fleet was ordered to put to sea 

The Harwich Force had retrimed to harbour from their covermg 
patrol during the operation at Zeebrugge between 3.0 and 4.0 p.m. on 
the 2Brd, 
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and concentrate east of the Long Forties.’^ Just before the 
order went out the homeward convoy and its covering forces 
came into Methil ; the Commander-in-Chief was thus free to 
act against any enemy forces that might be reported, and 
to leave the convoy out of consideration in making his 
dispositions. »> 

Meanwhile Admiral Scheer had got into touch with 
Hipper and the MoUke. He ordered the battleship Oldenburg 
to take the damaged ship in tow, and turned back for the 
Heligoland Bight just as Admiral Beatty received his orders 
to put to sea. Admiral Scheer was, however, unwilling that 
the operation against the convoy should be abandoned 
altogether ; and so ordered Admiral von Hipper to press on 
northwards to intercept it. But when Admiral von Hipper 
turned his cruisers towards Slottero, the convoy and its, 
covering forces were already safe in Methil. 

In the meantime provision had to be made for supporting 
the 2nd Cruiser Squadron, which was isolated from the rest 
of the fleet, and was in the Orkneys, and for the battleship 
Agincourt, which was still at Scapa, At a quarter past 
J^welve, therefore, the Commander-in-Chief warned the Admiral 
Commanding the Orkneys and Shetlands that enemy forces 
were at sea, and that they might be contemplating an attack 
upon the islands. He also told him that the St. Vincent 
and the Hercules — ^then at Invergordon — ^had been ordered 
north to strengthen the 2nd Cruiser Squadron. 

Both the Admiralty and the Commander-in-Chief had 
now to consider whether the mdependent movements of 
detached forces should be continued or not. There were 
two of these movements to be considered : the outward- 
bound convoy from Methil, and a minelaying expedition from 
the Humber, The outward-bound convoy was now past 
the Firth of Tay. The 2nd Battle Cruiser Squadron was 
under orders to act as a covering force ; and it was an open 
question whether the convoy and its protecting forces should 
be recalled or not. The Admiralty told the &mmander-in- 
Chief to hold back the convoy if he wished to keep the 2nd 
Battle Cruiser Squadron under his orders; but Admiral 
Beatty decided to allow both the convoy and its covering 
forces to carry on. He also ordered the 2nd Cruiser Squadron 
and the two battleships Hercules and Agincourt to leave 
Scapa and strengthen the covering force.® 

^ The Commander-in-CMef had put the fleet at 2J hours for steam in. the 
early morning. 

^ The St. Vinoeni was under repairs and could not leave Invergordon, as 
ordered earlier in the day. 
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; ■ lE 'tiie early afternoon the Grand Fleet put to sea from' 
Eosyth ;^ and by midnight effect had been given to the dis- 
positions ordered during the day. The Fleet flagship was 
then ninety miles east of May Island ; the 2nd Battle Cruiser 
Squadron, which had been held back by the 'fog, was getting 
under way ; the ^ 2nd Cruiser Squadron and the Agincourt 
were shortening in at Scapa, and the Hercules was steaming 
northwards to join them. The convoy had Just reached the 
latitude of Buchan Ness. 

Also F i2 was ordered to steam at full speed to one of 
the principal channels into the Bight. The exact point that 
E 42 was to occupy w^as about forty miles from the north 
entrance to the channel, and a few miles north of an important 
junction point in the complex of swept passages through the 
Bight. 

By that time our squadrons were moving out against a 
combination which had failed. When Admiral von Hipper 
reached the convoy route he found nothing. As he did not 
know of the convoy which sailed from Methil, he turned back 
when he reached his intercepting position. Admiral Scheer^s 
battle squadrons had moved south all day, and by nightfall 
w^ere past the Grand Fleet’s line of advance. 

Submarine J 6, under Lieutenant-Commander 'Warburton, 
w^as still on her station near Horn Reefs, and at four o’clock 
in the morning, whilst the minelayers and the Harwich Force 
'were running out of the Bight, he sighted a group of light 
cruisers and destroyers to the northward, steering south : he 
dived, and an hour and a half later he saw a larger force which 


^ The force that sailed was : 31 battleships, 4 battle cruisers, 2 cruisers, 
24 light cruisers, 85 destroyers. 

Queen Elizabeth : Flagship, Grand Meet 


1st Battle Squadron == 9 ships 
2nd „ „ sss: 8 

4th' , ' ■ 9, 5 ,, 

',,5th 4 " 

6th „ „ =4 „ (IJ.S.A.) R.-Ad. H. Eodmaa. 

1st Battle Cruiser Squadron =: 4 battle cruisers 
1st Cruiser Squadron = 2 cruisers. 

1st Light Cruiser Squadron = 5 light cruisers 


^:2nd;„: 

3rd „ ,9 ,9 

4th ,9 9 , 99 

Attached to Fleet 
11th Destroyer Flotilla 
12th „ „ 


■ 4 .. 

'f9. ■ ■ 99. 

. “ 5 . , 99 ■ . 99 

= 20 destroyers (including leaders) 
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lie took for battle cruisers, followed by light cruisers. He 
watched these ships pass southwards until a quarter-past 
seven, when he lost sight of them, and reported by wireless 
to the Commander-in-Chief. He had evidently seen the 
first echelon of the German fleet approaching the swept 
channel. « 

Meanwhile E 42, under Lieutenant C. H. Allen, was 
pressing on towards her intercepting position in the German 
swept channel. She reached it just before noon, and, as the 
German fleet made very slow progress through the minefield, 
she was ahead of it. All that day Admiral Scheer — ^with all 
his squadrons now united — worked down the swept channels, 
and some time after five o’clock the Molike was allowed to go 
in under her oivn steam. The fleet was then abreast of the 
Lister Deep. At about the time that the Molike was cast 
off. Lieutenant Allen sighted “ three small tufts of smoke ” 
about six miles to the north-east. He made off at full speed 
to the south-east to get ahead of them, and at about half- 
past five he was in position. He fired four times at the 
procession of ships that was filing past him, and heard a 
distant explosion after the last torpedo had run its course. 
He had hit the damaged Molike ; but he did not know it until 
long after. A few minutes later, however, he had good reason 
to know that the enemy had located him. His ship was the 
focusing point of a succession of underwater explosions; he 
counted twenty-five in all, and was not clear of his pursuers 
for a whole hour. By this time (1.41 p.m.) the Admiralty 
had learned that the High Seas Fleet was returning to harbour, 
and had told the Commander-in-Chief to return to his base 
when he thought fit. 

This was the last sortie carried out by the German fleet 
during the war. It had been planned and executed with 
great skill ; from first to last we were completely baffled, and 
if Admiral Scheer’s intelligence had been more accurate, he 
would have had an excellent chance of doing enormous 
damage. Supposing that he had taken his fleet north twenty- 
four hours sooner or twenty-four hours later, with the same 
secrecy, he would then have fallen in with the convoy that 
left Slottero on the 22nd, or the convoy which left Methil on 
the 24th; and our first warning of his presence off the Nor- 
wegian coast would have been news that a convoy had been 
destroyed and its covering forces overwhelmed. Admiral 
Scheer failed because, in spite of all his careful preparation, 
he had not prepared enough. He did not know when the 
convoys sailed and arrived, and was content to compute 
the dates by rough guess-work. Yet he must have had 
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means of collecting the data for a more accurate calculation. 
Between January 20, when the new system of convoys was 
started, and April 22, when Admiral Scheer took the High 
Seas Fleet out of harbour, twenty-five convoys had arrived 
in Norway, and twenty-six had left Norway for Methil. 
There had been delays and irregularities in the sailings during 
the earlier part of the year; but the outward sailings for 
March and April had been very steady, and a German consul’s 
clerk could easily have informed the German naval authorities 
that the scheduled interval between two British convoys was 
four days. 1 Even though they might have been uncertain 
of the exact date upon which the next convoy was due, the 
German consular agents could easily have ascertained that 
Admh'al Scheer’s information about convoy arrangements 
was quite wong. For they must surely have known that 
the dates of departure were separated by intervals made as 
regular as the weather would allow, and that the actual days 
of the week had nothing to do with the dates of sailings or 
arrivals. It is curious, and possibly explanatory of his failure, 
that Admiral Scheer does not mention the German consuls in 
Norway amongst his sources of information. Indeed, a^ 
he states particularly, it was from the U-boat captains that 
he learned about the convoy movements and the composition 
of its covering forces. If the U-boat commanders w'ere his 
only sources of information, it is truly extraordinary that he 
or Ms staff should not have amplified their reports by inquiries 
from civilian officials. His submarine commanders were 
competent to ascertain the routes that the convoys followed, 
their numbers, steaming formations, and the character of 
the forces defending the merchantmen; but they could not 
conceivably be relied upon to locate every convoy that sailed 
— ^many indeed must have passed the watching U-boats by 
night — and they were, in consequence, quite incapable of 
drawing up a calendar of convoy movements. It is, of course, 
mere guess-work to explain Admiral Scheer’s failure by assum- 
ing that he and his staff relied solely upon U-boat reports 

1 A. Convoys safled from MetMl : 

January 20, 24, 27, 30. 

February 2, 6, 9, 14, 18, 22, 25. 

March 1, 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 24, 28, 31. 

April 4, 8, 12, 16, 20. 

B. Convoys sailed from Norway : 

January 19, 22, 26, 29. 

February 1, 3, 8, 11, 19, 21, 24, 27. 

March 3, 6, 11, 14, 18, 22, 26, 30. 

April 2, 6, 10,14, 19, 22. 
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for their knowledge of our convoy movements. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to find any other explanation for his 
failure to obtain accurate information on a matter which was 
essential to his success, and upon which accurate information 
was easy to obtain, if the request to supply it had been 
addressed to the proper quarter. 


CHAPTEBr VII 

THE BLOCKING OE ZEEBEUGGE, APEIL 22-23, 1918 

Whilst the High Seas Fleet was searching for the Scan- 
dinavian convoy, and whilst the Grand Fleet was sweeping 
the North Sea in search of the High Seas Fleet, a specially 
constituted naval force hurled itself at the defences of the 
Belgian coast in a desperate endeavour to block the submarine 
bases at Ostend and Zeebrugge. 

This attack on the Belgian bases was the last survivor 
of a distinguished family of adventurous projects. The plans 
which had already been considered must be briefly reviewed, 
if the genesis and execution of the final project are to be 
understood. Late in 1916, Admiral Bayly at Queenstown 
had advocated a combined operation against Borkum, Ostend 
and Zeebrugge; but neither the Admiralty nor the General ' 
Staff considered that the plan was feasible. Even though 
troops could have been landed and could have entrenched 
themselves, the difficulty of supplying them would have 
been enormous. A flow of traffic would have had to be 
maintained across a submarine-infested area to an open 
anchorage on the enemy’s coast ; the bulky, heavy material 
necessary to an army in the field would have had to be 
landed across an open beach or along a few extemporised 
pontoons and piers; and this mass of transports and their 
covering forces woifld have collected off the enemy’s coast, 
within striking distance of their fleet bases. Military objec- 
tions were equally strong ; it was now an axiom of military 
strategy that troops should only be lauded on a coast if they 
can advance from their landing-place in sufficient force to 
engage the enemy’s armies. To maintain isolated bodies 
of troops at two or more selected points on a hostile coast- 
line was almost impossible, and if possible not worth while ; 
in a few days they would be besieged from the land, perhaps 
from the sea as well. 

Subsequently a large number of plans were submitted : 
Heligoland, Sylt, Schellig rbads, and Borkum were all recom- 
mended as points of attack, but the objections to Admiral 
Bayly’s plan were applicable to those that succeeded it. 

Towards the end of 1915, Admiral Bacon and the High 
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Naval authorities discussed together a detailed plan for 
attacking the lock gates at Zeebrugge under cover of a sraoke 
screen. The Admiralty’s objections were strong, and although 
Admiral Bacon had been sufficiently interested in the project 
to bring it to the notice of the authorities in Whitehall, he 
agreed with them that the->risks were too great. 

A year later Commodore Tyrwhitt urged the Admiralty 
to sanction a blocking attack upon Zeebrugge. When he 
found that this project was not favomrably received he 
submitted another, more comprehensive one, for capturing 
the mole and the town beyond, which, he suggested, should 
then be made a starting-point for a military expedition 
against Antwerp. 

Admiral Bacon was asked to give his opinion on this 
plan; and he stated that it seemed to him to have all the 
weaknesses of the project which he had discussed at the 
Admiralty eighteen months before. He did not believe that 
the parties landed on the mole and elsewhere could penetrate 
as far as the locks, far less carry the town. The objection to 
a military expedition against Antwerp was that, as far as he 
knew, the military authorities would neither approve of it 
nor undertake it. The Admiralty appear to have endorsed 
Admiral Bacon’s opinion. 

When Admiral Keyes became Director of the Plans 
Division, the First Sea Lord handed him a dossier containing a 
large number of projects for coastal and blocking expeditions, 
and ordered him to report. On December 3, two months after 
he had taken up his appointment, he submitted a new plan 
to the Board. In this project Zeebrugge and Ostend were 
to be blocked simultaneously by old cruisers under cover of 
darkness, between March 14 and 17 ; if the operation was to 
be carried out at morning twilight, March 18 and 19 were the 
most suitable dates ; but the method and time of attack must 
be settled by the officer commanding. In order to meet the 
kind of criticism which had been levelled at so many previous 
plans. Admiral Keyes reminded the Board that the' operation 
he recommended was not more risky to the men engaged than 
any massed attack on the Western Front. 

This plan was submitted to Admiral Bacon, who visited 
the Admiralty on December 18 with an alternative project. 
Admiral Bacon’s plan differed materially from the one just 
prepared, in that an assault on the mole, similar to that 
proposed by Commodore Tyrwhitt, was added to the blocking 
operation. The monitor. Sir John Moore, was to go up to 
the mole bows on, and land about 1,000 storming troops 
across an enormous brow twelve feet wide and forty-eight 
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feet long. As the troops were put on the .mole, the nioiiitor 
General CTatifurd was to go alongside the mole and bombard , 
the lock gates and the forts. The twelve-inch shells used in 
this bombardment were to be fired by specially reduced 
charges, suitable for the short range. The block-ships were 
to be run into the harbour under ^jover of the monitor attack. 
After some discussion of the plans before them the Admiralty 
decided that an attack should be made upon Zeebrugge and 
that Admiral Bacon should be in charge of it. As soon as 
approval w^as given, Admiral Keyes visited the Grand Fleet 
to raise the necessary officers, seamen and stokers. Admiral 
Beatty at once promised that the officers and men required 
should be provided. Later on those who were approached 
were merely asked whether they %vere ready to perform a 
hazardous serwce. There were no refusals. 

The names of the ships which subsequently became so 
famous first appear in the records of this great operation in a 
minute prepared by Admiral Keyes after his return from the 
Grand Fleet. In this paper he informed the Board that six 
blocking cruisers would be required, and urged that they 
should be selected from the Siriiis, Thetis, Brilliant, Vindic-^ 
Uve, Intrepid, Hermione, Sappho and Iphigenia (December 27). 

A few days after Admiral Keyes returned to London, he 
wms ordered to succeed Admiral Bacon at Dover. He arrived 
at his new command on New Year’s Day, but before he left 
London the new Board confirmed the decision that an attack 
should be delivered against the Belgian bases, and left Admiral 
Keyes free to plan and execute it as he thought best. After 
long consideration, Admiral Keyes decided that he must 
modify his predecessor’s plan considerably. Knowing, as he 
did, that the lock gates w^ere run back into great concrete 
shelters on the first sign of danger. Admiral Keyes did not 
consider that their bombardment w^ould serve* any useful 
purpose. Nor could he believe that a monitor with her speed 
reduced to four knots by false bows and a paraphernalia of 
special fittings, could ever be brought bows on to the mole, 
and kept there in a three-knot current. To land the storming 
troops across one large brow which might be put out of 
action by a single shell was to place the success or failure of 
the whole expedition at the mercy of one lucky shot from 
the enemy’s batteries. Admiral Keyes did, however, endorse 
one point in his predecessor’s project, in that he decided to 
assist the block-ship attack by a diversionary assault upon 
the mole, which had not been part of his first proposal. His 
main object w^as to capture the guns at the end of the mole 
which menaced the^blockships’ approach towards the canal. 
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To assist the attack, preparations were subsequently made 
for causing as much damage as possible to the material on 
the mole and destroying the viaduct which connected it to 
the shore. He at once took steps to obtain a marine battalion 
which was to assist the bluejackets to carry the mole. This 
special marine force was foismed on January 8, 1918. 

Admiral Keyes’s preparations were of three kinds : 

(i) selecting and fitting out the storm-ships and block-ships, 

(ii) collecting and training the officers and men, and (iii) 
devising every detail of the final plan. He had at first 
intended to use a fast handy merchantman with a high 
free-board as a storm-ship, but after long consideration he 
selected the old armoured cruiser Vindictive. She was fitted 
with an 11-inch howitzer on the quarter-deck and two 7-5-inch 
howitzers for engaging the shore batteries at the shore end of 
the mole and firing on the locks and seaplane base, and two 
large fixed fiammenwerfers ; in the foretop there were two 
pom-poms and six Lewis guns for firing over the parapet of 
the mole to facilitate the assault. In addition, the Vindictive 
retained two 6-inch guns on each side of the upper deck ; three 

^ pom-poms, ten Lewis guns, and four batteries, each of four 
Stokes mortars, were placed on the port side. Her mainmast 
was removed; a large portion of it was, however, mounted 
horizontally across the quarter-deck, so that the part which 
extended for several feet beyond the port side should act as 
a bumpkin and protect the propeller. Special fenders were 
fitted along the port side to prevent damage whilst the ship 
was against the mole, and an enormous fender was fitted to 
the port side of the forecastle to take the first bump when 
going alongside. 

A false flush deck was built on the skid beams, from the 
forecastle to the quarter-deck on the port side, and three 
wide ramps %vere built leading from the upper deck to the 
starboard side of the false deck, to facilitate the rapid move- 
ment of the storming force when landing. Fourteen narrow 
brows were fitted, hinging on the false deck, to bridge the gap 
between it and the parapet of the mole. These were to be 
lowered on to the mole by rope tackles. 

Only the first wave of the assaulting force could be carried 
in the cruiser, and two Mersey ferryboats vrere selected to 
carry the remainder. These ships — called the Iris and 
the Daffodil — ^were double-hulled, double-bottomed boats, 
and were thus practically unsinkable. They were, moreover, 
very easy to steer and could each carry 1,500 men; they 
drew very little water, and could, if necessary, steam over 
minefields with comparatively small risk.. On the other hand, 
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tliey could not go 'far under their own power, and .would, in 
■ consequence, have to be towed across the Flanders Bight to 
Zeebrugge. , Also their decks were low% so that scaling ladders 
had. to be fitted, to them in order to enable the troops to reach 
the parapet of the mole which w^as nearly thirty feet above 
high %¥atei\^ All three storming ships w^ere provided with 
large grappling irons, which w^ere suspended from derricks, so 
that they could be lowered over the parapet and the wires 
then hauled taut for securing the vessels alongside. 

Five unarmoured cruisers .were selected as block-ships, the 
Thetis^ . Intrepid and Iphigenia for Zeebrugge and the Sirim 
and Brillkint for Ostend. Enough guns were left in the ships 
to enable the guns’ Crewe'S to engage the shore batteries during . 
the approach, but torpedoes w’-ere removed. They were 
each fitted with an additional steering and conning position ; 
their masts were taken out to make them less conspicuous, 
and cement blocks and bags of dry cement were placed in the ' 
position considered best to prevent the cutting away and 
removal of the block-ships when sunk. Charges ivere fitted 
for blowing out portions of the ships’ bottoms for sinking them, 
and firing keys for blowing the charges were fitted botli^ 
forward and aft. 

For the destruction of the %daduct which connected the 
mole to the shore, two submarines, C 1 and C 2, were selected, 
and several tons of explosive, with a suitable detonating 
mechanism, ivere stowed in their fore compartments. 

Admiral Keyes had alw^ays realised that the success of 
the expedition would depend in large measure upon the 
density of the smoke screen which was to be laid across the 
enemy’s batteries and observation posts ; and he found on his 
arrival at Dover that the existing appliances, though simple, 
had grave defects. The method in use w^as that of putting 
phosphorus into an iron pot and igniting it. This certainly 
made dense smoke, but the flames from the blazing phosphorus 
■were simply beacon marks at night. Admiral' Keyes decided 
to abandon the use of phosphorus and asked Wing-Commander 
F. A. Brock to find a substitute. The new smoke screens 
w^ere produced from a chemical known as chlor-sulphonic acid. 
This substance gives out dense smoke when certain gases are 
applied to it ; the exhaust fumes of an. internal combustion 
engine or of a destroyer are equally effective. 

It is perhaps only when concrete examples, are given that 
an ordinary reader can appreciate the degree to which forces 
in the field absorb the production of an industrial state. 
Admiral Keyes required eighty-two tons of chlor-sulphonic 
acid ; only one firm in England manufactured the substance, 
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and the managers of the firm stated that this quantity could 
only be produced if the manufacture of saxin were tempor- 
arily stopped. Saxin, as everybody knows, is a synthetic 
substitute for sugar, and is much used by diabetic patients. 
The War Cabinet eventually gave orders that the production 
of saxin should be suspend^, and it was only when this was 
done and when every tea-drinker in England who used a 
sugar substitute had been compelled to drink unsweetened tea, 
that Admiral Keyes could be confident that enough smoke- 
producing substance would be delivered. 

The actual operation can only be explained by first 
describing the defences which these ships were to penetrate. 
The Germans had mounted fifty-six heavy, medium and anti- 
aircraft batteries along the Belgian coast. ^ The armament 
of the Ostend and Zeebrugge sub-sections was, however, the 
principal concern of the attacking forces; for it was the 
guns of these sub-sections which would cover their approach 
routes and points of attack.^ 

At the western end of the Ostend sub-section were the 
Aachen (four 5-9-inch), Antwerpen (four 4-1-inch), the Beseler 
^four 5-9-inch) and the Cecilie (four 5-9-inch), all emplaced 
along the sea front ; a mile back from the coast at Mariakerke 
Bains w'as the heavy Tirpitz battery (four 11-inch). On the 
eastern side of the harbour and canal were the Friedrich (four 

3- 5-inch and one star-shell howitzer) and the heavy Hindenburg 
(four 11-inch) batteries. The Irene (three 5-9-inch and one 

4- 1-mch) was at the eastern end of the Ostend sub-section. 
Just inside the limits of the next sub-section — (Bi-eedene) — 
was the Preussen (four 11-inch) battery, which, though it was 
controlled from another command, could support the barrage 
fire on the Ostend approach. About half a mile back from the 
coast was the Jacobynessen (four 15-inch) battery, which also 
could be trained on to the approach route to Ostend.® 

The Zeebrugge sub-section was even stronger. At its 
western end were the coastal batteries Casar (anti-aircraft), 
Kaiserin (four 5-9-inch) and the Groden (four 11-inch) ; well 
back from the coast near Donkerklok Farm was the Hessen 
(four 11-inch); to the west of the Zeebrugge mole was the 
Wiirttemberg (four 4-1-inch and an anti-aircraft battery). 
East of the canal was the Friedrichsort (four 6-7-inch) and 

About 225 guns, of wHoh 136 were from 6-incb to 15-incb calibre. 

^ See Map 19. 

® Tbe correct name of this battery was the Deutschland. It was, however, 
uniformly referred to as the Jacobynessen in all operation orders and reports 
of proceedings. It will be referred to by this incorrect, but, to British officers 
familiar name in this chapter. - 
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the Kanal (four 8*5-mch); near Heyst were the Freya (four 
8-2-mch) and the Augusta (three 5*9-incli)* All these 
batteries were connected to an elaborate complex of watching, 
command and signalling stations ; and it w^as this powerful 
system that our forces had to penetrate. 

The Zeebrugge mole deserves^special description. It was 
a seaward outpost of the tremendous coastal system that has 
just been described. The mole itself is in three parts; a 
railway viaduct, on iron framewmrk girders, runs from the 
shore to the solid masomy of the mole; it is about 580 yards 
long and is Just wide enough to carry the railway line which 
went from the shore to the mole. The mole proper, which 
continues the viaduct, is a magnificent mass of masonry, 
built on a segment of a circle that curves to the north-east. 
It is 1,850 yards long and about 80 yards broad. Its western 
face is built up to a parapet, the top of which is about sixteen 
feet above the upper surface of the mole. Projecting from the 
main mass of the mole is a narrow mole extension — also in 
masonry — 260 yards long, %vith a lighthouse at its extremity. 

The Germans had turned this mole into a minor fortress. 
On the mole extension, and commanding the approach routes 
with an unimpeded arc of fire there were three 4*l-inch and 
two 3-5-inch guns,^ At 150 yards from the end of the mole 
was a wired-in position containing two anti-aircraft guns, 
and a shelter trench running across the mole. The guns’ 
crews and the garrison of the mole were housed in large sheds 
of reinforced concrete ; on its south-western end was a sea- 
plane base with its own garrison and concrete sheds. 

According to the plan conceived by Admiral Keyes, the 
attack on this fortified mole-head was to be no mere diversion ; 
for the marines and seamen were to storm the position and 
hold it until the blockships had passed through. The difficulty 
of escalading so strong a position as the mole-head was, in 
itself, formidable; and it was preceded by other difficulties 
which made an impressive list of obstacles or impediments that 
could only be overcome by skill and daring. The ships of the 
attacking force would have to pass through the barrage from 
the batteries in the Zeebrugge sub-section. Having done so 
they would have to endure continuous fire from the medium- 
calibre guns of the mole, and from as many more guns in the 
coast defences as could be ranged on them ; and they would 

^ At the time there was donbt as to the mole defences. Admiral Keyes 
believed them to consist of three 4*1 -inch guns on the mole head and six 
3*5-inch guns on the mole-head extension. The strength of the batteri^ 
commanding the mole was also doubtful : the Liibeck (two 5*9-inch guns) was 
built after the operation and in consequence of it. 
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hare to suffer this concentration of fire for as long as the attack 
lasted. The storming parties would have to be placed on the 
top of the high narrow parapet on the western face of the wall ; 
here they would have to place scaling ladders to the surface of 
the mole some sixteen feet below them ; and they would have 
to establish a bridge-head ipader fire from the machine gun 
nests at the entrance to the harbour, and from the destroyer 
or destroyers alongside the mole. At Ostend the block-ships 
would have to pass through a barrage of from seven to eight 
batteries, and manoeuvre themselves into a blocking position 
under a concentrated fire from two or three. This fire would 
be quite uninterrupted, as the Ostend block-ships could not 
be assisted by diversionary attack. 

It can easily be understood that these immense obstacles 
could only be overcome by speed and secrecy of movement, and 
that the selection of the very best place for landing the storming 
parties at Zeebrugge was, as it were, the base or starting- 
point of the whole plan. The first condition of success was 
that the party that stormed the mole should do their work 
without set-backs and with the greatest possible precision. 
After studying aerial photographs and plans of the mole pro- 
vided by two Belgian engineers who had constructed the 
harbom’, Admiral Keyes decided that the Vindictive ought to 
be laid alongside the mole at a point just to the westward of 
the mole-head battery. If all went well, and the storming 
parties were put ashore rapidly, all the guns would probably 
be captured in a few minutes. 

The next point to be settled was the best position for. the 
block-ships. It was known that both lock gates were run 
back into great concrete shelters during bombardments, if 
the tide permitted, and as the attack was to be delivered at or 
near high water. Admiral Keyes assumed that the lock gates 
would be run in on the first alarm. For this reason, he first 
intended that the block-ships should be run right into the 
lock, or, if that proved impossible, that they should ram the 
lock gate and dislocate it. Later on, however. Admiral Keyes 
abandoned this plan. The Belgian engineers who were con- 
plted were quite positive that, if the block-ships were sunk 
in the deep water of the lock or just outside it, their super- 
structures could be cut away at low water and that destroyers 
and submarines would easily pass over what remained of them 
when the tide was high. Apart from this the Belgians were 
certain that if the block-ships were sunk in the entrance to the 
channel where silt collected, then the channel would be 
definitely obstructed. This was confirmed by two escaped 
Belgians who had actually worked in the dredger at Zeebrugge 
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during the German occupation. For these reasons Admiral 
Keyes decided that the leading block-ships only should make 
for the lock gates, and that the other two should be placed 
where the experts suggested. 

The remainder of Admiral Keyes’s plan was simple and 
natural. The attack on the ims^e was to be preceded by an 
aerial bombardment, and this was to be followed by an hour’s 
bombardment of the coastal batteries near Ostend and 
Zeebrugge by the monitors. Similar bombardments supple- 
mented by attacks by coastal motor boats were to be delivered 
duringtheweeks preceding the operation, wdienever tlie weather 
permitted, so that the enemy would imagine that the bombard- 
ment which started the operation and the motor boat attacks 
which preceded the assault on the mole were no more than 
incidents in an established routine. During this last bom- 
bardment the storming and blocking forces were to approach 
the harbour. The smoke screen flotillas were to steam ahead 
of the attacking forces and put up an unbroken curtain of 
smoke across the objectives (see Plan). Thus far the plans 
for the t-wo expeditions were identical. At Ostend the blocking 
expedition had to press into the entrance from the other si(le 
of the screen ; at Zeebrugge the block-ships wmuld only make 
for the entrance after the mole had been stormed. One 
hundred and sixty-five vessels of all classes, 82 officers, and 
1,698 seamen and marines were allotted to the operation.^ 

^ The distribution of the forces and the duties of the various units were t 

1. In the Swin, an anchorage in the Thames estuary oil the Essex coast 
about 8 miles south of Clacton and out of sight of inhabited land. 

Vindictive^ Iris 11 and Daffodil for the attack on Zeebrugge mole. 

Thetis, Intrepid, Iphigenia : block-ships Zeebrugge. Sirius, Brilliant : 

block-sMps Ostend. 

2. At Dover. 

Destroyers : 

Warwich (flag of Vice-Admiral). 

Ptefcc, A'oriA. ; patrol unit Zeebrugge. 

If ; patrol unit Zeebrugge. 

Whirlwind, Myngs : patrol unit Zeebrugge. 

Velox, Morris, Moorsom, Melpomene: patrol unit Zeebrugge. 

Temped, TetarcA .• patrol unit Ostend. 

Attentive, Scott, UUeswater, Teazer, Stork : outer patrol Zeebrugge. 

Monitors : 

Erebus, Terror: for long-range bombardment at Zeebrugge 

Destroyers : 

Termagant, Truculent, Manly: attending on Erebus and Terror. 

, [Continued next page. 
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Although ships of medium draft caii enter Zeebrugge at 
all states of the tide, the attack could only be delivered at 
some time near high water. At low water the top of the 
parapet was about forty feet above the sea, and the entrance 
channel was extremely narrow. The assault was only 
possible if the storming parties could reach the parapet rapidly 
— ^which they would never be able to do if it were nearly 
thirty feet above the level of the Vindictive^ s deck; and if 
the block-ships had water to manoeuvre themselves right 
athwart the entrance channel. This condition alone made 
adequate preparation extremely difficult ; for if it is added to 
the other conditions necessary to success, it will be seen that 
the expeditions had to reach their objectives at or near a 
night high water, and that the time of high water had to be 
such that the expedition arrived and left during the hours of 
darkness. These conditions were fulfilled on about five days 
in each lunar month ; so that the times of arrival and depar- 


Submarines : 

Cl, C 3: for destro 3 ^g a portion of the viaduct, Zeebrugge. 
Picket Boat : to rescue crews oiC 1 and C 3, 

Minesweeper : 

Ling field: attached to Zeebrugge expedition for escorting motor 
launches with surplus steaming parties back to Dover. 

6 motor launches: for removing surplus steaming parties from 
block-ships. 

18 coastal motor boats. 

28 motor launches: for smoke-screening Zeebrugge expedition, 
picking up survivors from block-ships. 

3. At Dunkirk. 

Monitors : 

Marshal SouU, Lord Clive, Prince Eugene, General Oraufzml, M 24, 
M 26, M 21 : for bombarding Ostend batteries. 

Destroyers: 

Faulhnor, Mastiff, Afridi, Swift, Matchless: patrol oS Ostend. 
Mentor, Lightfoot, Zubian : accompanying Ostend monitors. 

French torpedo boats ; 

Lestin, Roux, Bouclier: accompanying Ostend monitors. 

6 British motor launches : for attending on big monitors. 

18 British motor launches. 

6 British coastal motor boats: for smoke-screening the Ostend 
expedition, and rescue work. 

4 French torpedo boats. 

4 French motor launches : 
attending on small monitors, M 24, M 26, M 21. 

4. At Harwich (under Rear-Admiral Tyrwhitt). 

7 Light Cruisers. 

2 Flotilla Leaders and 14 Destroyers : 
to cover the operation and prevent interf er^ce from the northward. 
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ture of each unit had to be worked out independently for 
each of these five days; nor must it be forgotten that these 
governing conditions were themselves governed by the wind. 
Unless the enormous smoke screen which was to cover the 
whole expedition %vas blown into the German defences, the 
expedition had little chance ofiBuccess. To ensure the safe 
navigation of the force, the greater part of the area -was very 
carefully surveyed and special navigational buoys laid out at 
various points of the track to be followed. This "work was 
successfully carried out by the two Hydrographic officers 
on the Vice-Admiral’s staff To prevent the removal of these 
buoys by the enemy it was essential that they should be laid 
at the last possible moment, and if the operation had to be 
postponed they would have to be withdrawn and relaid for the 
next attempt. The last fifteen miles, however, had to be 
navigated by dead reckoning with a tidal stream running 
across the line of advance, and through smoke screens which 
would blacken the natural darkness of the night. It was, 
therefore, doubtful whether the Vindictive could be brought 
alongside the mole at all, and more doubtful still whether the 
blockships and submarines would reach their destinations ; if 
all did so, it would be a great achievement. 

Early in April the ships allotted to the expedition w^'ere 
ready and the storming parties were embarked in the Swin 
detachment. The need for secrecy was now over, and the 
nature and purpose of the expedition was explained to the 
men in a lecture at which a plaster model of Zeebrugge mole 
was exhibited. 

A w^eek later — April 11 — ^the expedition sailed, and the 
attacking ships, seventy-four in all, joined Admiral Keyes’s 
flag off the Goodwin Sands. Whilst the force was moving 
across the Flanders Bight the 65th Wing of the Royal Air 
Force left Dunkirk and carried out the preliminary bombard- 
ment. At 12.45 a.m. the force stopped to disembark the 
men no longer required in the block-ships : the expedition 
was now only 16 miles from Zeebrugge mole. Before the 
ships re-started the wind died away, and then began to 
blow lightly from the south — ^the wrong direction for the 
smoke screens. The moment was a terribly difficult one for 
Admiral Keyes, Everything still favoured the enterprise 
except the wind. In a few minutes the crews would have 
left the block-ships and the expedition would again be under 
way. Should he allow it to go on, or ought he to turn it 
back? Very quickly, but very reluctantly, he decided that 
he could not lead so large a force of unprotected ships against 
^ Captain H. P. Pongfas and Lieutenant-Commander F. E. B. Haselfoot. 
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a strongly fortified position unless their approach was covered 
by a smoke screen. As this was now impossible, he ordered 
the whole force back. 

When the expedition returned to its anchorage, one 
coastal motor boat — ^No. 33 — was found to be missing. No 
explanation of the casualty mould be given, nor has it ever 
been since discovered exactly why or how the boat fell into 
the enemy’s hands. The loss was more serious than anybody 
knew at the time, for on board the captured motor boat the 
Germans discovered papers and diagrams which showed them 
that a blocking expedition had been planned against Ostend, 
and gave them a good deal of knowledge about the practical 
details of its execution. 

Three days later the force again set out, and again Admiral 
Keyes ordered it back, owing to a rising wind and sea, in 
which the small craft could not have operated. These two 
false starts were extremely trying to officers and men. 

Between April 22 and April 28, the night high water at 
Zeebrugge occurred at suitable times. The morning of 
April 22 was fine; towards noon the wind turned into the 
xmrth-east, and according to the latest forecast it was likely 
to blow from the same quadrant for the rest of the day. The 
conditions were, therefore, as good as they were ever likely to 
be. It was four days before full moon, and there was a good 
chance that the night would be cloudy. There was some 
uncertainty about the position of the enemy’s destroyer 
flotilla; the last positive news we had received about the 
Flanders Force was that it had returned to Germany in the 
middle of February, leaving only a group of small torpedo 
boats behind. Whether they had returned to Zeebrugge 
was uncertain. This, however, in no way affected the plans, 
and Admiral Keyes decided that the moment for launching 
the expedition had at last arrived, and sent out the necessary 
signals. 

All through the afternoon the ships were getting under 
way and sailing.^ Captain C. S. Wills of the Erebus was the 
first to leave, with the monitors intended for the bombard- 
ment of the Zeebrugge batteries (1.10 p.m.). It was, at the 
time, a clear spring day, rather cold, with a blue sky half 
covered with grey clouds. But the cloud banks thickened 
during the next hour, and by the time Admiral Keyes was 
weighing in the Warwick (4.0 p.m.) the sun was liidden and 
the sky was overcast. By five o’clock the Warwick had taken 
up her position as leader of the main force, and Commodore 
the Hon. A. D. E. H. Boyle, with the Attentive and four 
* See Maps 20 and 21. " 
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destroyers, was well on Ms way towards the gap in the' 
Belgian barrage, through which the expedition had to pass.' 
At half-past seven Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt left Harwich, with 
twenty-three vessels, to patrol the approaches to the Flanders 
Bight as an outer' guard. The monitors for ' the Ostend 
bombardment left Dunkirk at 8^.35 p.m, under the command 
of Commodore H. Lynes in the Faulknor, 

The entire concentration and the first moves in the 
operation had thus been made in daylight, a necessary but 
very serious risk. As far as Admiral Keyes could tell," how- 
ever, the expedition had started unobserved, and at eight 
o’clock, just before darkness set in, he made the signal “ St. 
George for England ” — a stirring reminder that the fighting 
would begin on St. George’s Day. 

Nearly an hour later, the Warwick was twenty-eight 
miles from Zeebmgge mole. A fine drizzling rain was now 
falling, but the night was quiet and the wind still blew towards 
the land from the north and east. Admiral Keyes now 
signalled to all the detached ships that the operation wmuld 
be carried out. 

Just after ten the force reached the gap in the barrage 
where Commodore Boyle and his destroyers were on patrol. 
Here the ships stopped for a quarter of an hour, and the 
superfluous men in the block-ships were taken off by five motor 
boats. At the same time all the coastal motor boats in tow 
of destroyers slipped their tows. When the force was again 
on its course, the Warwick and the Whirlwind^ followed by 
the destroyers of their respective columns, drew ahead to 
drive off any outpost vessels that might be met with. Simul- 
taneously, the Ostend block-ships parted company and 
steered for the Stroom Bank buoy. The leading ships were 
now only fifteen miles from the mole. 

Meanwhile the Erebus and Terror had reached their bom- 
barding positions oS West Kapelle. Almost at the same time 
the monitors from Dunkirk reached their firing positions. 
They -were in two divisions : the Marshal Soult and the General 
Craufurd (21st), the Prince Eugene and Lord Clive {20th). ^ 

^ The orgaoisation of the Dunkirk force was as follows ; 

20th Division. 

Big Monitors ; Prince Eugene (S.O.), Lord Clive* 

Destroyers : Lestin (leader), Eoux^ Bouclier. 

M.L.s : 2 British detailed for each big monitor. 

Aiming light attached group : M26; 2 French T.B.s, 2 French 
MX.s. M 21 standing by with an aiming light. 

21st Division. 

Big Monitors : Marshal Soult (S.O.), General Craufurd, 

• ' lOmtimiei msl page. 
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The Marshal SoulU which had been detailed to bombard the 
Jacobynessen, Beseler and Cecilie batteries, anchored at the 
southern end of the Middle Bank; the General Craufurd 
took up a position about four and three-quarter miles to the 
north-north-west. Her targets were the Hindenburg, Aachen 
and Antwerpen batteries. '3'he Prince Eugene and the Lord 
Clive, whose targets were the Tirpitz and Aachen batteries, 
anchored at the eastern end of the West Deep, near Nieu- 
port. At ten minutes past eleven these ships opened fire 
simultaneously. The Zeebragge monitors began their bom- 
bardment about twenty minutes later. 

The fine steady drizzle of rain was still falling on land and 
sea, and for this reason the bombardment by the monitors 
was not preceded by a bombardment from the air. This, 
though inevitable, was a great disappointment to Admiral 
Keyes, who had hoped that the bombing would drive the 
German guns’ crews into their dugouts and so leave the guns 
more or less unattended when the expedition reached the coast. 

Just before half-past eleven the coastal motor boats 
moved off at high speed and laid a preliminary smoke screen 
across the entire line of advance. Under cover of this the 
slower motor launches moved to their stations and laid the 
screens which were to blind the enemy during the last 
approach. The smoke went up in clumps of mur% cumulus 
from a line that ran roughly parallel to the coast for rather 
more than eight miles. As it drifted down towards the 
German batteries and look-out posts, two groups of coastal 
motor boats opened the battle. It had been arranged that 
motor boats Nos. 25 BD, 26 B and 21 B should pass along 
the western side of the mole and spray it with fire from their 
Stokes guns, and that Nos, 5 and 7, which were small, forty- 
foot boats, should go inside the harbour and sink any German 
destroyers that might be alongside the mole. This attack on 
the western end of the mole was to distract the enemy’s 
attention whilst the approached. The attack 

entrusted to coastal motor boats Nos, 5 and 7 was more 
critical;^ its object was to secure a safe passage for the 
block-ships. Enemy destroyers lying alongside the mole 
might easily torpedo the block-ships and bring them to a 

Destroyers ; Mentor, Meteor, Zubian, 

M.L.8 ; 2 British detailed for each big monitor. 

Aiming light attached group : M 24, 2 French T.B.s, 2 French M.L.s. 

22nd Division. 

23rd Sub. : Fmllmor, Lightfoot, Mastiff, Afridl 

24th Snb* : Swift, Matchless, {Tempest and Tetrarch from Swin). 

M!.L. Division: 18 (Max. No.) British M.L.s (float and smoke). 

D.M.B. Division : 6 C.M3.S. 
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standstill, before' they reached the harbour entrance; audit 
was ' of the first importance that any destroyer capable of 
impeding the passage should be put out of action before the 
block-ships passed the lighthouse. 

At the time laid down, these two groups left the main 
force and steamed towards thf mole at high speed; their 
commanding officers , may Justly claim to have made the first 
thrust, and to have delivered the first blow in the operation. 
The smoke screen had already been laid when they approached 
the mole head; but they passed through it and carried out 
their orders : motor boats Nos. 25 BD, 26 B and 21 B, kept 
the western mole under fire ; Sub-Lieutenant C. R. L. Outh- 
waite, R.N.V.R., in No. 5 fired at what he believed to be 
a destroyer off the mole, and Sub-Lieutenant L. R. Blake 
fired a torpedo at a destroyer lying alongside, and was under 
the impression that she was hit near the fore bridge. These 
attacks were, however, less successful than the officers 
imagined and the enemy paid little attention to them ; they 
heard the first group in the smoke off the mole, but were quite 
unaware that they were attempting to keep the mole under 
fire; the detonations of Sub-Lieutenant Blake’s torpedoes 
were mistaken for shells from the monitors. Sub-Lieutenant 
Blake was, nevertheless, under very heavy machine gun fire 
when he made off to seaward. When he cleared the mole 
the Vindictive had nearly reached her destination. The 
Phoebe and the North Star were patrolling off the mole, ready 
to beat off enemy destroyers. The Vice-Admiral had taken 
the Warwick to a position from which he hoped to watch the 
attack on the mole, and see the block-ships enter the harbour. 
The enemy seemed to be taking no special precautions : the 
two torpedo craft alongside the mole had not got steam up, 
and no vessels had been ordered to patrol the approaches to 
the harbour. The entire expedition had reached its destin* 
ation unreported and unobserved. 

In fact the enemy were only roused at the very last 
moment, and then they sent up volleys of star shells from the 
mole and the batteries behind. Thjd Vindictive and the force 
approached the mole in a light which seemed to Captain A. F. B. 
Carpenter to be about as strong as that of early morning 
twilight. By extraordinary misfortune, the wind changed a 
few minutes later. It swung round completely, and blew 
almost straight off shore. The immense clouds of smoke that 
were being made by the motor units were thus blown right 
across the approach routes; they severed communication 
between destroyers on patrol and ships approaching the 
harbour; each commanding officer was now left to act as he 
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thought best in a blinding jiall of smoke which obscured the 
fo’c’sle of his own ship; whilst the German gunners watched 
our vessels emerging one by one from the vast curtain of 
smoke to seaward, into the flare of their star shells. 

Just before midnight the Vindictive came through the last 
smoke screen, and Captain ^Carpenter saw the mole for the 
first time. The lighthouse was plainly visible and the 
Vindictive was heading for the middle of the mole extension. 
Captain Carpenter at once put the helm hard over and 
increased to full speed. As the ship moved across the narrow 
strip of water which now separated her from the mole, the 
German battery opened upon her. The officers in charge of 
the Vindictive’s armament immediately replied with a con- 
centrated fire against the guns on the mole. The German 
gunners were firing at a target that could hardly be missed, 
but was moving fairly rapidly across the battery’s arc of fire. 
The enemy had little time, but they used it well. Two 
minutes after the Vindictive had passed through the last 
smoke screen. Captain H. C. Halahan, in charge of the 
seamen’s landing parties, Lieutenant-Colonel B. H. Elliot, 
the commanding officer of the Marines storming parties, and 
Major A. A. Cordner, his second in command, were all dead; 
and Commander P. H. Edwards, R.N.V.R., was severely 
wounded; and Lieutenant-Commander A. L. Harrison was 
struck down unconscious. The casualties to the crew and 
the material damage were equally serious; the crews of the 
7-5-inch howitzers were nearly all killed and the guns them- 
selves put out of action; the flammenwerfers were destroyed, 
and, worst and most serious of all, a large number of the 
movable gangways — ^across which the men were to swarm 
on to the parapet — ^were shot away. By wonderful good 
fortune the ship was only damaged in her upper works and 
was stiU seaworthy. None the less the loss of the howitzers 
deprived the Vindictive of half her power of retaliation : the 
damage to the gangways kept the storming parties massed and 
huddled at the foot of two gangways which were too narrow 
to carry them. Captain Carpenter conned the Vindictive 
through this hurricane of fire from a shelter on the port 
side called the flammenwerfer hut. It had been planned 
that he should lay the Vindictive right alongside the battery, 
so that the storming parties should rush the guns and the 
entire mole head position as soon as the gangways were 
lowered. The ship was actually placed alongside about three 
ships’ lengths beyond this assigned position ; ^ as she came to a 
standstill, the port anchor was let go within a yard of the 

^ About 300 yards. ~ 
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mole.^ The extraordmary difficulty of getting a foothold' on 
the, breakwater ■ was now patent. The, east-going tidal 
stream, pressing against the mole, made a sort' of cushion of 
troubled, water which forced the ship back from the face of 
the masonry. ‘‘ With the helm to starboard her bows came 
in: at once, but the brows would ^not then reach the parapet. 
With the helm to port she surged away from the mole.’’ 
Lieutenant H. ■ G. Campbell, the commanding, officer of the 
Daffodil brought help in these trying moments. As the 
Vindictive approached the mole he had steered his ship out 
on to her starboard beam, and now, as the Vindietwe .was 
labouring in the troubled water off the mole face, he ap- 
proached he^ bows on, and pushed her in to the mole. These 
were his orders ; but only a fine seaman could have manoeuvred 
a ferry boat with such wonderful precision at a moment of such 
confusion. A few minutes later, Commander V. Gibbs brought 
the Iris II alongside the mole ahead of the Vindictive, and let 
go the starboard anchor. 

As soon as the Daffodil pressed the Vindictive alongside 
the mole, Lieutenant-Commander B. F. Adams led the first 
of the seamen storming parties up the narrow swaying gang- 
ways. They were followed by the Marine storming platoori^ 
under Lieutenants T, F. V. Cooke, C. D. R. Lamplough and 
H. A. P. de Berry. When these groups of men reached the 
mole they realised that there could be no thought of rushing 
the mole head battery as had been intended. The Vindictive 
had gone past the position assigned to her, and the mach 
gun positions and barbed wire were now between the storming 

^ Organisation of seamen storming parties : 

In Vindictive : Groups A and B. 

Inim; Group C. 

In Dajfodil : Group B. 

Total, 8 officers and 200 men. 

Organisation of R.M. storming battalion : 

In VindMveii Battalion, H.Q. 

Portsmouth (B) Company. 

Plymouth (G) Company, 

Lewis gun parties feom M.G. Section of battalion. 

In Iris : Chatham (A) Company. 

2 Vickers gun sections. 

2 Stokes mortar crews. 

Organisation of demolition parties : 

The whole demolition party was called “ C ” Company and was divided 
into three parties (Nos. 1, 2 and 3) ; Party No, 1 was subdivided into two 
sections, Parties Nos. 2 and 3 into four sections. 

In Vindictive ; Demolition Party No. 2 (Sections G, 0, R and S). 

In Daffodil : „ „ No. 1 (Sections A and B). 

„ No. 3 (Sections W, X, Y, Z). 
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parties and the gun positions they had to carry. But as a 
diversion the attack on the mole might still succeed if the 
Vindictive and the storming parties could hold their ground 
notwithstanding that they would be a focusing point for the 
fire of every German gun that could be brought to bear 
upon them. The leading Marine platoons therefore formed 
“ a strong post at the shoreward end of No. S shed ” ; platoons 
Nos. 5, 7, and 8 which had followed close at their heels under 
Captain E. Bamford, were formed in a regular tactical order. 

On reaching the parapet, Lieutenant-Commander Adams 
endeavoured to place the Vindictive's parapet anchors which 
Lieutenant-Commander R. R. Rosoman was working from 
the ship. He found, however, that the anchor derricks were 
too short and at once moved off towards the mole head battery 
with his men. Wing-Commander Brock was with him. After 
the party had moved some way they were brought to a stand- 
still at a trench which the enemy was defending with machme 
guns. Lieutenant-Commander Harrison now reached the 
mole, notwithstanding his injuries, and took charge of the 
seamen storming parties while Lieutenant-Commander 
Adams went back to ask Major B. G. Weller for reinforce- 
ments. Wing-Commander Brock fell a few minutes earlier. 
He was shot down whilst seeking for an enemy range-finder, 
which he desired to examine. 

Meanwhile the remainder of the marines and the seamen 
demolition parties were getting on to the mole; but it was 
evident that it could only be held by an extraordinary feat of 
courage and discipline; for the German gunners in the 
destroyer alongside the mole were now svreeping the bridge- 
head that the marines were holding. 

Although the officers in the shore batteries refrained from 
firing at the mole while their own men still held it, the Vin- 
dictive's upper works were being pounded into scrap-iron by 
the battery on the mole, and a fruitless endeavour was being 
made to place the parapet anchors from the Iris. Lieutenant 
C. E.V. Hawkings contrived to place a scaling ladder as soon 
as the ship came alongside and scrambled up it. But as he 
reached the top, the ship surged away and he was left alone. 
He was last seen defending himself with his revolver. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander G. N. Bradford now performed an act of 
desperate courage. Seeing that the parapet anchor could not 
be made to catch, he scrambled up the derrick from which it 
was worked and lowered himself on to the swaying anchor. 
Here for a few moments he swung like an acrobat, and then 
leapt on to the parapet and placed the anchor. An instant 
later he was struck down by machine-gun bullets and fell 
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into the dark surging waters between the ship and the 
mole. 

Commander Gibbs now decided that it was impossible to 
get the men on to the mole over the scaling ladders, and took 
his ship alongside the stai’board quarter of the Vindictive. 
The storming parties in the Daffodil could only be got over the 
bows in driblets, and very few of them ever reached the mole. 

Twenty minutes after the Vindictive had been put along- 
side, the position was precarious and dangerous to a degree. 
Thanks to the extraordinary discipline of the Royal Marines, 
a bridge-head had been formed opposite the brows, and thanks 
to the exertions of the seamen storming parties, the Vin- 
dictive had been partially secured to the mole ; but the diffi- 
culties of sending reinforcements to the bridge-head were 
increasing with every moment, for the Vindictive’s upper- 
works were rapidly being reduced to a mass of t-wisted iron. 
She was indeed receiving terrible punishment and had Just 
been struck in the foretop by a shell which put all the guns in 
it out of action. Only one man was left — Sergeant N. A. 
Finch, R.M.A. ; he continued to fight his gun with bitter 
resolution, until he too was struck down by another shelj. 
The foretop had been armed with two pom-poms and six 
Lewis guns, and had been manned by a party of Royal 
Marine Artillerymen under the command of Lieutenant 
C. N. B. Rigby, R.M.A. Ever since the Vindictive had been 
laid alongside, these cool-headed men had fired rapidly and 
methodically at every point from which the enemy appeared 
to be firing; in particular at the two German destroyers 
alongside the mole. The death of Lieutenant Rigby and his 
artillerymen was a terrible loss to the men on the mole. 

It was at about this time that the Vice-Admiral saw the 
block-ships moving in a regular, ordered procession towards 
the entrance channel. A few moments later Captain 
Carpenter also saw their funnels moving steadily forward on 
the other side of the mole. He at once went below to the 
dressing stations and announced that the mole had been 
stormed and the block-ships had passed in. He was answered 
by round after round of cheering from the crowds of wounded 
and dying men around him. 

Though it was found impossible to destroy the mole head 
guns, the attack as a distraction had succeeded. For whilst 
the Vindictive was labouring against the outer wall, and her 
upper works were literally being blasted away at point blank 
range, whilst the storming parties were struggling desperately 
to keep their foothold on the parapet, the three block-ships 
had passed up harbour. The enemy most probably thought 
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parties and the gnn positions they had to carry. But as a 
diversion the attack on the mole might still succeed if the 
Vindictive and the storming parties could hold their ground 
notwithstanding that they would be a focusing point for the 
fire of every German gun that could be brought to bear 
upon them. The leading Marine platoons therefore formed 
a strong post at the shoreward end of No. 8 shed ” ; platoons 
Nos. 5, 7, and 8 which had followed close at their heels under 
Captain E. Bamford, were formed in a regular tactical order. 

On reaching the parapet, Lieutenant-Commander Adams 
endeavoured to place the Vindictive's parapet anchors which 
Lieutenant-Commander R. R. Rosoman was working from 
the ship. He found, however, that the anchor derricks were 
too short and at once moved off towards the mole head battery 
with his men. Wing-Commander Brock was with him. After 
the party had moved some way they were brought to a stand- 
still at a trench which the enemy was defending with machine 
guns. Lieutenant-Commander Harrison now reached the 
mole, notwithstanding his injuries, and took charge of the 
seamen storming parties while Lieutenant-Commander 
Adams went back to ask Major B. G. Weller for reinforce- 
fnents. Wing-Commander Brock fell a few minutes earlier. 
He was shot down whilst seeking for an enemy range-finder, 
which he desired to examine. 

Meanwhile the remainder of the marines and the seamen 
demolition parties were getting on to the mole; but it was 
evident that it could only be held by an extraordinary feat of 
courage and discipline; for the German gunners in the 
destroyer alongside the mole were now sweeping the bridge- 
head that the marines were holding. 

Although the officers in the shore batteries refrained from 
firing at the mole while their own men still held it, the Fm- 
dictive^s upper works were being pounded into scrap-iron by 
the battery on the mole, and a fruitless endeavour was being 
made to place the parapet anchors from the Iris, Lieutenant 
C. E.V. Hawkings contrived to place a scaling ladder as soon 
as the ship came alongside and scrambled up it. But as he 
reached the top, the ship surged away and he was left alone. 
He was last seen defending himself with his revolver. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander G. N. Bradford now performed an act of 
desperate courage. Seeing that the parapet anchor could not 
be made to catch, he scrambled up the derrick from which it 
was worked and lowered himself on to the swaying anchor. 
Here for a few moments he swung like an acrobat, and then 
leapt on to the parapet and placed the anchor. An instant 
later he was struck down by machine-gun bullets and fell 
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into the dark surging waters between the' ship and the 
mole. 

Commander Gibbs now decided that it was impossible to 
get the men on to the mole over the scaling ladders, and took 
his ship alongside the starboard quarter of the Vindictive, 
The storming parties in the Daffodil could only be got over the 
bows ill driblets, and very few of them ever reached the mole. 

Twenty minutes after the Vindictive had been put along- 
side, the position was precarious and dangerous to a degree. 
Thanks to the extraordinary discipline of the Royal Marines, 
a bridge-head had been formed opposite the brows, and thanks 
to the exertions of the seamen storming parties, the Vin- 
dictive had been partially secured to the mole; but the diffi- 
culties of sending reinforcements to the bridge-head were 
increasing with every moment, for the Vindictive^ s upper- 
works were rapidly being reduced to a mass of twisted iron. 
She was indeed receiving terrible punishment and had just 
been struck in the foretop by a shell which put all the guns in 
it out of action. Only one man was left — Sergeant N, A. 
Finch, R.M.A. ; he continued to fight his gun with bitter 
resolution, until he too was struck down by another shel]. 
The foretop had been armed with two pom-poms and six 
Lewis guns, and had been manned by a party of Royal 
Marine Artillerymen under the command of Lieutenant 
C. N. B. Rigby, R.M.xl. Ever since the Vmdictive had been 
laid alongside, these cool-headed men had fired rapidly and 
methodically at every point from which the enemy appeared 
to be firing ; in particular at the two German destroyers 
alongside the mole. The death of Lieutenant Rigby and his 
artiller3nnGLen w^as a terrible loss to the men on the mole. 

It was at about this time that the Vice-Admiral saw the 
block-ships moving in a regular, ordered procession towards 
the entrance channel. A few moments later Captain 
Carpenter also saw their funnels moving steadily forward on 
the other side of the mole. He at once went below to the 
dressing stations and announced that the mole had been 
stormed and the block-ships had passed in. He was answered 
by round after round of cheering from the crowds of wounded 
and dying men around him. 

Though it was found impossible to destroy the mole head 
guns, the attack as a distraction had succeeded. For whilst 
the Vindictive was labouring against the outer wall, and her 
upper works were literally being blasted away at point blank 
range, whilst the storming parties were struggling desperately 
to keep their foothold on the parapet, the three block-ships 
had passed up harbour. The enemy most probably thought 
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that the assault upon the mole was the first echelon of a large 
landing expedition ; and it was against the stormers and the 
Vindiciwe that they had concentrated their fire. 

At about midnight the Thetis, leading the three ships, 
first came under the fire of the batteries. It was apparently 
a barrage fire, directed against no particular object, and for 
the next quarter of an hour the block-ships steamed through 
it. They were still covered by a fairly thick smoke screen, 
for the wind, blowing off the shore, was smothering the 
approach routes. At twenty minutes past twelve Commander 
R. S. Sneyd, in the Thetis, sighted the great masonry buttress 
on the mole head and the lighthouse above it. He was almost 
on top of them ; so he put his helm hard over, signalled to the 
ships astern of him, and went on at full speed. As he did so, 
the guns on the mole head extension opened fire on him. The 
officer in charge of this wave-lashed outpost of the Belgian 
fortifications must have been the first German battery com- 
mander to realise the character and purpose of the attack. 
We do not know what he signalled to headquarters, but one 
thing at least is certain. Just as the German battery officer 
^ghted the block-ships, a tremendous explosion at the end of 
the mole severed his telephone wires and cut all communica- 
tion between the mole and headquarters. 

Lieutenant R. D. Sandford, in Submarine C 3, was the 
responsible person. As we have seen, in order to prevent 
reinforcements reaching the mole, Admiral Keyes had planned 
the destruction of the viaduct connecting it to the shore. For 
this purpose it was intended to blow up two submarines, 
loaded with several tons of high explosive, against the iron 
girders. The boats selected were C 3 and C 1 (Lieutenant 
A. C. Newbold). They had been in tow of the Trident and 
Mans] held all night ; but the tow-line of the C 1 had parted and 
only C 3 had been brought to the starting position provided 
for in the operation orders, at the prescribed time, i 1, pro- 
ceeding under her own power, was well behind. After his ship 
was cast off, Lieutenant Sandford followed the prescribed 
courses towards the viaduct. The submarine had been fitted 
with special gyro control gear, so that she could be abandoned 
after the final course had been set. Lieutenant Sandford, 
however, left nothing to chance, but rammed the viaduct with 
the crew on board. He struck it shortly after midnight and 
jammed the bows of his vessel tight between the girders ; he 
then lighted the fuses to the mass of explosives with which 
the submarine had been filled, and made away with his men in 
a motor skiff which had to be rowed as the propeller had been 
damaged. They were sighted from the vkduct and fired upon 
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, by rifles, macliine guns and pom-poms; but wlieii tliey were 
only a cable’s distance from the viaduct, the submarine blew 
up and blasted away 100 feet of the viaduct. The flash lit up 
the entire theatre of the struggle, and yet, at that moment, 
the battle was being fought with such fury and desperation 
that the Vice-Admiral saw, but c#uld not hear, the explosion. 
The roar of the artillery was so intense that it had obliterated 
the sound of this tremendous detonation. 

The explosion beneath the viaduct had severed com- 
munications between the mole head and the shore ; but at 
least the German battery commander still had three important 
targets at point-blank range. The block-ships were passing 
so close that in ordinary times the captain on the bridge could 
have hailed the lighthouse keeper and got an answer from him. 
The German gunners may have been distracted by a sudden 
change of targets, for up to then their guns had probably 
been trained to seaward. At all events, the block-ships 
passed through their fire without losing control and steamed 
on towards the channel. None the less, this short outburst of 
fire had done terrible damage to the Thetis, As she passed 
out of the gun-fire, tons of water were pouring in through th^ 
shell-holes in her starboard side and she had already taken 
a heavy list. A moment later she struck the nets and 
obstructions that had been laid across the harbour mouth. 
She cut through them ; as she did so Commander Snej^d saw 
the piers at the entrance to the channel. Just as he sighted 
his goal, the engines stopped ; the propellers were so fouled 
by the mass of wire netting from the obstruction that the 
engines could no longer keep them revolving. Commander 
Sneyd therefore signalled to the Intrepid and Iphigenia 
to pass to starboard of him. His ship was now drifting 
to port, and a few minutes later she grounded on the 
eastern side of the channel. The engine-room staff reported 
soon after, however, that the starboard engine could be 
worked, and with this Commander Sneyd again got the vessel 
on the move. She was in a sinking condition and grounded 
almost at once on the opposite side of the channel; he then 
fired the sinking charges. Lieutenant H. A. Littleton, 
R.N.V.R., in motor boat No. 526, was near the Thetis when 
she sank ; he at once went towards her and took Commander 
Sneyd and the crew on board from the cutter in which they 
had left the ship. Having done this “ easily ” — ^to borrow 
his own phrase — he made towards the canal entrance to 
assist the other blockships. 

The Thetis had not reached the Jock gates; but Com- 
mander Sneyd had done his work* The worst fire from the 
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mole battery had been concentrated against his ship, and he 
had cleared the obstruction from the track of the two ships 
in his wake. The Intrepid and the Iphigenia passed on 
unimpeded; and Lieutenant S. S. Bonham-Carter, who was 
now leading in the Intrepid^ took his ship well past the piers. 
The enemy was then concentrating every available gun against 
the Vindictive and the Thetis^ so that the desperate venture 
against the mole was still serving its purpose. Lieutenant 
Bonham-Carter noticed, as he passed between the piers, that 
practically no guns were firing upon his ship. When the 
Intrepid was well inside, he put Iiis helm hard a-starboard and 
turned his engines so as to bring the ship athwart the channel, 
and ordered the crews into the boats. When he saw that his 
ship would turn no further he sank her. 

It had been impossible to remove the superfluous men from 
the Intrepid^ and the whole crew of 87 men were on board. 
Most of them got away in two cutters and a skiff. Lieutenant 
Bonham-Carter and a party of officers and men paddled away 
on a raft. Meanwhile Lieutenant E. W. Billyard-Leake, 
who was conning the last of the block-ships, came into a thick 
smoke screen as he approached the piers ; when he cleared it 
he found that a dredger and a barge were right on his track. 
He severed the tow-line which connected them, and then 
sighted the Intrepid ahead. He saw that her stern was 
aground on the western bank, and that there was a gap 
between her bows and the eastern side of the channel. He 
made for it, but whilst he was manoeuvring into position he 
collided with the Intrepid^ and his ship was temporarily out 
of control. As he cleared the sunken block-ship ahead of him 
another smoke screen smothered the entire channel, and he 
had to manoeuvre his ship in sulphurous darkness. When 
he felt his forepart strike against the eastern bank, he realised 
that his ship must be across the gap betw^een the Intrepiffs 
bow^s and the shore, and so ordered his men to take to the 
boats. He then moved his engines to throw his vessel across 
the channel, and sank the ship. Lieutenant P. T, Dean, 
R.N.V.R., was off the stem of the ship in motor boat No. 282. 
Lieutenant Bonham-Carter was also near by with his raft. 
Lieutenant Dean took off as many men from the cutter as his 
launch would carry, and rescued the captain of the Intrepid. 
He then made off for the harbour mouth with the cutter in 
tow. He was in a hurricane of shrapnel and machine-gun 
fire ; for the Germans were now laying a tremendous barrage 
across the entrance. The Vindictive was being hit several 
times a minute, and the damage done to her upper-works was 
so terrible that Captain Carpenter had to order the Daffodils 
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commandiBg officer to sound the recall. His own ship had' no 
searchlights left from which to flash the signals, and no siren 
upon which to sound them. 

As soon as the recall was sounded the storming and 
demolition parties retired over the brows. The Marines 
then withdrew in groups of six, ^avrjing their wounded with 
them over the scaling ladders. The men of No. 9 Platoon 
covered the final retirement and were the last to leave. 
MeanwMie Admiral Keyes, who had seen the block-ships go 
in and was aware that the storming ships were being terribly 
punished, ordered the commanding officer of the Warwick 
to close the Vindictive. The Warwick was taken close in to 
the mole, to the westward of her, and Admiral Keyes saw 
above the parapet the wrecks of the block-ships ; they were 
all three lit up by the enemy’s star shells, and there could be 
no doubt that they lay at the entrance to the canal. 

Captain Carpenter kept his ship alongside for twenty-five 
minutes after the recall had been sounded. The storming 
parties had ceased coming on board for several minutes when 
the Vindictive and the storming ships made for open water. 
As they did so, they came in sight of the Warwick^ so th^t 
Admiral Keyes knew that they had withdrawn. But their 
punishment was not yet over, for it was at this moment that 
a group of German guns found the Iris and riddled her with 
shell. She was hit ten times by smaller guns and twice by 
the heavy batteries. Her commander, Valentine Gibbs, was 
mortally wounded, Major C. E. C. Eagles of the Royal Marines 
was struck down, and Lieutenant G. Spencer, R.N.R., 
though terribly wounded, had to turn the ship away from the 
land. When the Iris got out of the gunfire half her bridge 
was blown awaj% and she 'vvas blazing. The main deck was 
simply choked with dying and wounded. 

The German gunners were, indeed, firing with deadly 
accuracy, and it was at about this time that the destroyers 
off the mole suffered a serious loss. Some time after one 
o’clock Lieutenant-Commander K. C. Helyar, in the North 
Star^ sighted some vessels alongside the mole and closed it in 
order to torpedo them. He fired all his torpedoes and began 
to withdraw his ship ; but the mole head battery found him, 
and in a few moments his ship was disabled and sinking. 
Lieutenant-Commander H. E. Gore-Langton at once brought 
the Phoebe alongside and the majority of the crew were taken 
off. 

Admiral Keyes having seen the storm-ships withdraw- 
ing,^ and after following them for a few minutes, stood in 
again towards the mole to cover the retirement of the small 
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craft. Lieutenant Dean, who had now cleared the mole head, 
sighted the Warwick and steered for her to transfer the 
block-ships’ survivors. His boat had been repeatedly hit since 
he had left them, and the living, the wounded, the dying and 
the dead were all huddled together.^ But those who were still 
alive and conscious had seen the block-ships sunk in the 
entrance channel, and were swept by the wild emotions 
which seize men in the hour of victory. As the motor boat 
staggered towards the Warwick the men in her saw that she 
was flying an immense silk flag w^hich had been given to 
Admiral Keyes when he commanded the Centurion. They 
rose to their feet and rent the air with their cheering. Their 
shout of triumph was amongst the last sounds of the battle; 
for the swarm of ships that had appeared off the coast about 
two hours before was now fast disappearing in the darkness. 

The attempt to block Ostend failed. Here, as at Zee- 
brugge, the motor boats put up a curtain of smoke across the 
entrance, and the wind shifted at the last moment. The 
results were more serious. The Stroom Bank buoy, from which 
the block-ships were to steer for the entrance to the harbour, 
h^d been moved a mile to the eastward. In the dense 
smoke that blew in their faces and with a tidal stream running 
at a rate subject to considerable changes, the block-ship 
commanders could not be certain of their exact position. 
When, therefore, the smoke lifted and they sighted the 
buoy, being unaware that it had been shifted, they closed it 
and steered for the harbour on a course calculated from its 
normal position, and grounded to the eastward of the entrance. 
They blew up their ships, which were then under a heavy fire, 
and their crews were taken off by three motor launches — 
Nos. 582 , 276 and 283 . 

Some time before dawn, after the firing had ceased, and 
the last ships had disappeared in the darkness, Gemian 
parties began to search Zeebrugge mole for survivors. They 
found about a score of men near the great shed which stood 
beyond the wire defences of the mole head battery. 

By the time the British prisoners were herded together 
in the convict cells where the Germans confined them, 
aeroplanes were flying over the entrance to ascertain the 
positions of the block-ships. The day was cloudy and the 
photographs were taken in a bad light ; none the less, they 
showed the two block-ships lying diagonally to the axis of the 
channel, right inside the entrance piers. The Intrepid^ 
which was furthest in, was on the western side of the channel, 
and the airmen estimated that her bows were about thirty- 
^101 persoi^ in all, 
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eight yards from the eastern bank of the channel. The 
: IphigeniUj which was outside the Inttxpidi lay right across the 
navigable channel : there were nineteen yards of clear space 
between her extremities and the eastern and western banks. 

It was impossible for us to determine what the effect of 
this wmuld be. The German conftnanders were confident that 
the submarine campaign would not be impeded, for, after 
inspecting the sunken cruisers, the officer in command of the 
1st Marine Division reported that the channel w-as not 
completely blocked.” On the following day Admiral von 
Schroder sent a general report to Berlin in wffiich he stated 
that units of the 2nd T ” Half Flotilla had already used the 
passage to the west of the block-ships, and that Submarine 
warfare would be neither obstructed nor delayed by the 
English onslaught.” ^ 

The information actually in our hands justified a rather 
different conclusion. We did not know that the local com- 
manders had reported so cheerfully to Berlin, but we did know 
that, on the morning after the expedition, the German 
authorities had warned all submarines that Zeebrugge was 
blocked, and had ordered them to return by way of Ostende 

This order was, however, more a precaution than a state- 
ment of fact and it only remained in force for one day. 
During the 24th, three submarines left by way of Ostend, 
and, on the following day, UB 16 w^ent to sea past the block- 
ships in Zeebrugge. On the 27th, entries and exits were 
made partly by Zeebrugge and partly by Ostend, after which 
the average number of sailings and arrivals was maintained. 
These facts were unknown to our authorities at the time, 'who 
still hoped that Zeebrugge was practically sealed up, and that 
a successful operation against Ostend would make the 
Flanders bases unusable. Though the channel was not sealed 
the passage which the Germans hoped to keep clear on the 
western side of the sunken block-ships was evidently very 
small, and only passable near the times of high water, for the 
German engineers hurriedly removed two small piers near the 
wrecks in order to get more room. 

^ The 2nd “ T ’’ Half Flotilla was composed of small torpedo boats of low 
draught. When Zeebrugge was reoccupied in October 1918, the harbour and 
canal entrance were examined bj experts, who found that the Germans had 
dredged a channel through the silt on the west side of the block-ships after 
removing tv o piers on the western bank of the channel. The dredged channel 
was marked by great iron girders ; there was no channel on the eastern side 
of the block-ships. See Map 22. 
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The Blocking of Ostend, May 10, 1918 

As soon as Admiral KeyeS knew that the expedition against 
Ostend had failed, he informed the Admiralty that he intended 
to block the port with the Vindictive during the next four 
days. The necessary preparations were, indeed, completed 
in this very short space of time, but on April 27 the weather 
was bad and the operation had to be postponed until the 
night high water at Ostend occurred at a suitable time. 

The selection of the new date was a matter of nice calcu- 
lation. The essentials of the problem were that the block- 
ship should be run into the harbour near high water, that 
the expedition should sail in total darkness, and that it should 
get out of range of the coastal batteries before daylight came 
up. The difficulty of fulfilling these conditions was increasing 
every day, as the nights were shortening fast. During the 
first fortnight of May the sun set between half-past seven and 
a. quarter to eight, and rose between a quarter-past four and 
half-past. The period of twilight was lengthening, and 
the period of absolute darkness was only three hours (10.24 
p.m. to l.SO a.m.). This, however, was the period of com- 
plete darkness which is established by astronomical calcula- 
tions : for ordinary practical purposes it might be said that 
effective darkness began at half-past nine and ended at about 
three o’clock in the morning. The expedition would cover 
the distance between Dunkirk and Ostend in two and a half 
hours, from which it followed that if the attack was to be 
delivered within an hour of high water, then the days selected 
must be days on which the night high water at Ostend occurred 
not earlier than midnight. If the expedition was to clear 
the coastal batteries before daylight, the latest hour of high 
water would be 2.0 a.m. The times at which the expedition 
was to start could not, however, be calculated merely by 
arithmetic. Fortunately the best local knowledge was 
available, that of the captains of the Ostend-Dover packet 
boats, who had spent many years going in and out of Ostend 
and whose vessels were then working under the Vice-Admiral’s 
command. They informed Admiral Keyes and his staff that 
the tidal streams off the harbour mouth were irregular during 
certain days of the lunar month and that the east-going 
current would not be running at equal strength before and 
during every high water. As it was always part of the 
Admiral’s plan that this easterly tidal stream should be used 
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for swinging the blocking cruiser across the channel, the 
times of departure in the programme were not separated 
by equal periods of time. The necessary conditions obtained 
absolutely between May 11 and 13, and very nearly obtained 
OB the 9th and 14th.^ The question which Admiral Keyes 
had to decide was whether thes^ two doubtful days should 
be included amongst those upon which the expedition was to 
be allowed to sail. There was little reason for excluding 
May 9 : May 14 was more doubtful, but after long consideration 
Admiral Keyes placed both nights on his schedule of possible 
dates. 

The postponement from April 27 to May 9 made it possible 
to add another blockship — ^the Sappho — ^to the expedition. 
Admiral Keyes appointed the officers of the old block-ships 
to the command of the new ones and placed Commodore 
Lynes in charge of the expedition. 

The new plan was similar to its predecessor. There was 
to be the same carefully marked approach route, the same 
smoke screens across the batteries, and a brief preliminary 
bombardment. It was, however, very uncertain whether 
the enemy would be able to supplement the resistance of his 
batteries by attacking the expedition with destroyers. We 
were still without any reliable information about the Flanders 
Flotilla, as our latest news was nearly three months old 
Knowing as we did that it had returned to Germany in th( 
middle of February, it seemed most improbable that it should 
not have been sent back, yet 'we had no information ab 
its return. If the flotilla were actually in Zeebrugge we 
not know whether the destroyers would be able to pass the 
obstructions rapidly and attack the expedition as soon as the 
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alarm was given . In the circumstances, it seemed best :to 
assume that the Zeebrngge destroyers would intervene, and 
to take special precautions in the eastern approaches to Ostend. 
This covering of the expedition was, indeed, so important 
that Admiral Keyes determined to see to it himself, : He 
divided the twelve destroyers of the covering force into 
three independent groups of four, and stationed them on 
three patrol lines, to the southward and eastward of Ostend 
Bank, He himself with, his flag in the took the 

outer station at which the enem,y’s destroyers w’-ould most 
probably be first encountered. This division of the covering 
force w^as the outcome of experience which had shown that 
larger units lose their cohesion in a night action. Even if the 
enemy intervened in great strength, the Vice-Admiral was 
confident that his small units would be better able to deal 
with them than a larger, concentrated force. 

On May 8 everything was ready, and the Commodore 
sent out a stirring appeal to his force. The previous expedi- 
tion had been unsuccessful owing to chances of the sea which 
would, in all probability, ' never^ occur again; everybody 
engaged had carried out their duties with such fortitude and 
precision that they could -.be, almost certain of success in 
ordinary circumstances. .-There was, however, nothing to be 
done but to %vait until the wind and weather were favourable, 
and to hope that the waiting period would soon be over. 

The opportunity occurred earlier than had been expected. 
On May 9, the first of the five possible days, the Vice-Admiral 
and the Commodore visited the Belgian headquarters at La 
Panne, Just after lunch, the Vice-Admiral noticed that the 
wind had shifted to the northward and was blowing in towards 
the shore. Both he and the Commodore left their hosts at 
once, and returned to Dunkirk as fast as their motor could 
take them. Here the Vice-Admiral signalled to the force 
that the expedition would start that night, and then hurried 
on to Dover to take command of the destroyer division with 
which he intended to cover the approach route. 

The forces sailed from Dunkirk and Dover after darkness 
had set in.^ The enemy had evidently learned that our 

^ SOth Division : 

Monitors: Prince Eugene, Mr John Moore. 

Destroyers : Lestin, Roux, Bmclier, 

4 large motor laiinciies. 

M 27 ; 2 Frencli destroyers, 2 French motor boats, attached to the 
30th Division for marMag the position of aiming light, 

31st Division : 

Monitors : Erebus, Terror. 

Destroyers ; Fhmhe^ Morris^ Mmly. * 
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forces were assembling for some big operation; for just as 
the block-ships were leaving the roadstead, the Commodore 
was informed that all the buoys off Ostend had been removed. 
This unpalatable information, obtained at the last moment 
by the Air Service, was confirmed by Squadron Commander 
Ronald Graham, who made a s|^ecial reconnaissance. The 
Commodore had, however, provided against the contingency, 
and a special light buoy, which was to be laid at the last 
turning-point off Ostend harbour, was carried in the force. 
The German precaution was none the less disconcerting. 

This, however, was only the first set-back. Soon after 
the force left harbour an accident to the SapjjJio^s boiler 
reduced her speed to six knots. 

Obviously she could not take part; but, as the original 
intention had been to block the harbour with the Vindictive 
alone, as the wind and sky seemed almost to invite the 
Commodore to go on, he signalled to Commander A. E. 
Godsal that he had ‘'every confidence he would do his best 
without the Sappho,^^ and the expedition continued on its way. 

The divisions of the force moved to their allotted stations 
during the night ; at every moment the Commodore expected 
interference from the enemy ; but the hours went by and 
no enemy ships were reported. As he approached Ostend 
the Commodore saw star shells going up from the coast 
at fairly regular intervals, but that was all. He could detect 
no signs of exceptional vigilance. 

At half-past one every division of ships was at its station 
and the Vindictive was nearing the turning-point off Ostend. 
The motor boats and launches that had been ordered to carry 
out the inshore operations now moved off, and a quarter of an 
hour later the Commodore gave the order to begin the bom- 
bardment.^ From the West Deep Prince Eugene and the 


4 large motor launches. 

M 23, M 25 ; 2 French destroyers and 2 French motor boats, attached 
to the SOth Division for marking the aiming light. 

32nd Division : Faulknor (Commodore’s broad pendant), N%igent, Moorsom, 

Myngs. ' ' 

33rd Division : Broke, Matchless, Mansfield, Melpomene, 

34th Division; Warwick (flag of Vice-Admiral), Velox, Whirlwind^ 

Trident - 

Motor launch Division : 18 large boats. 

C.M.B. Division : 5 large, 3 small boats. 

Attached C.M.B.’s : 2, for escorting Vindictive, 

^ The schedule of duties for the mosquito craft was as follows : 

C.M.B.s Nos. 21 and 22 : to mark the Stroom Bank, and when relieved 
by C.M.B. No, 12 to move ofl and lay a calcium buoy between the 
« IGontinmd next page. 
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Sir John Moore opened upon the Cecilie, the Beseler, the 
Antwerpen and the Aachen batteries to the west of Ostend ; 
and from their anchorage north of the Wenduyne Bank, the 
Erebus and Terror opened upon the Jacobynessen, the Tirpitz 
and the Hindenburg emplacements. 

The officers in charge of the coastal motor boats that had 
been ordered to mark the wrecks of the Brilliant and Sirius 
were the first to get in touch with the enemy. Lieutenant 
W. H. Bremner, in motor boat No. 22,^ and Sub-Lieutenant 
Outhwaite, in No. 5, had some difficulty in locating the old 
block-ships; whilst they were searching, motor boat No. 22 
fell in with a German torpedo boat and engaged her. After a 
brief exchange of shots the enemy made away to the eastward. 

Meanwhile, the other motor boats had started the torpedo 
attacks against the pier heads. Lieutenant A. Dayrell-Reed, 
R. N. R., in coastal motor boat No. 24, penetrated the smoke 
screen and reached the entrance to the harbour at about a 
quarter to two. He fired a torpedo at the eastern pier head 
and saw it explode. Lieutenant A. L. Poland, in motor boat 
No. 30, was only a few minutes behind his colleague. He saw 
*he explosion against the eastern pier head and fired at the 
other from a range of about 700 yards. Again the torpedo 
hit and exploded; but it is most doubtful whether these 
determined and gallant attacks shook the pier head defences 
— ^as they were intended to do — or whether they put the Ger- 
man gunners thoroughly on their guard, and ensured for the 
Vindictive a hot reception. 

Whilst Lieutenants Poland and Da 5 a'ell-Reed were deliver- 
ing these preliminary attacks, the Vindictive was rounding 
the last turning-point. As she did so, the Commodore, who 
was now at his station to the north of the harbour,® saw 
with dismay that his ill luck was not yet exhausted. The 
smoke screen to the south seemed very well laid, but the 

C.M.B. No. 12 : to relieve C.M.B.S Nos. 21 and 22 at the Stroom Bank and 
then to mark it. 

C.M.B.S Nos. 24 and 30 : to deliver torpedo attacks on the piers. 

C.M.B.S Nos. 5 and 22 : to bum red flares near the -wreoks of the Brilliant 
and Sirius. 

G.M.B. No. 23 : to mark the entrance to the harbour with a special flare 
if demanded by the Vindictive. 

C.M.B.8 Nos. 26 and 26 : to escort the Vindictive, to mark the direction of 
the pier heads, and to attack the pier heads with torpedoes. 

M.L.s Nos. 254 and 276 : to rescue the crew of the Vindictive. 

13 Motor launches : to make smoke screen. 

^ lieutenant A. B. P. Wehnan was afloat in motor boat No. 22 as S.O. of 
C.M.B.S. 

* See Map 23. • 
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north-westerly breeze was just beginning to carry a sea mist 
towards the land. He knew that it would cover the corridor 
of clear water between the smoke screens to the east and 
west of the harbour mouth, and that in a few moments it 
would envelop the Vindictive. For a time he hoped that the 
Vindictive would escape it ; and a,minute or so later he heard 
a tremendous outburst of fire from the direction of the 
harbour, and thought that the block-ship had got in. He at 
once ordered the destroyers of the 32nd Division to throw 
star shells over the entrance, and to engage the enemy batteries 
with high-explosive shell. 

The Vindictive was overtaken by the mist; Commander 
Godsal steamed towards the shore for thirteen minutes and 
then turned to the westward, for he could see nothing. Yet 
he must have been verj^ near when he put his helm over ; for 
a few minutes later (2.12) Lieutenant C. F. B. Bowlby, in one 
of the escorting motor boats (No. 26), sighted the eastern 
pier head and fired at it. The torpedo struck the bottom 
and exploded so near his boat that it damaged her badly. 
Lieutenant Bowlby drew out of a tornado of machine-gun and 
shrapnel fire with his launch nearly disabled. 

Commander Godsal continued to steer through the fog 
in the greatest perplexity. After making to the westward for 
a short way he turned sixteen points to starboard; then, 
when he was certain that he had passed the harbour mouth, 
he turned westward again, and ordered motor boat No. 23 — 
Lieutenant the Hon. C. E. R. Spencer — ^to light the million- 
candle-power flare. The light showed the pier heads about a 
cable away on the port hand. Commander Godsal put the 
helm hard a-starboard to enter; as the Vindictive began to 
swing. Lieutenant R. H. McBean, in motor-boat No. 25, 
sighted the pier heads and fired two more torpedoes at them. 
Both were seen to hit their mark and explode. 

From the moment when the million-candle-power flare 
lit up the misty darkness and showed Commander Godsal 
the goal he was seeking, and the German gurmers the tai'get 
for which they were searching the resources of stratagem and 
cunning were exhausted. The action was now a sheer trial 
of strength and endurance between Commander Godsal and 
his enemies. The Vindictive was still turning under star- 
board helm when she became the focusing point for the fire of 
every German battery that could register on her. As she 
turned inside the pier heads, the bursting shells swept her 
upper- works and reduced them to scrap iron. The ship was 
still under starboard helm when Conunander Godsal went 
outside the conning tower to get a better view. His intention 
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was to steady , the ship on a course which would put her head 
on to the western bank, and then to manoeuvre her across the 
channel with the assistance of the east-going tide. But almost 
as Commander Godsal left the conning tower a shell struck 
it and he fell dead ; simultaneously the navigator, who alone 
could have righted the helimand steadied the ship in time, was 
struck down unconscious. The ship continued to run under 
starboard helm, and she was pointing away from the western 
bank when Lieutenant V. A. C. Crutchley took command. 
Before he could swing the Vindictive back, she grounded 
forward on the eastern side and the tide swept the stern 
away from the axis of the channel. After trying fruitlessly 
to work the after-part of the ship across the fairway, Lieutenant 
Crutchley ordered everybody to leave the engine-room and 
he then fired the sinking charges. When the Vindictive sank, 
she was lying vevy obliquely to the axis of the channel and was 
by no means blocking it.^ 

The rescue launches (Nos. 254 and 276) came alongside with 
great difficulty; No. 254 had been struck by a shell which 
had killed the first lieutenant (Lieutenant G. Ross, R.N.V.R.) 
and had wounded the captain — ^Lieutenant G. H. Drummond, 
'R.N.V.R.; No. 276 (Lieutenant R. Bourke, R.N.V.R.) was 
also hit, but her captain kept her alongside the Vindictive for 
as long as he could ; just before he left her he found Lieutenant 
Sir John Alley ne and three survivors in the water clinging to an 
upturned skiff. They were all of them badly wounded and 
could not have survived many minutes longer.^ 

At half-past two, which was roughly the time when the 
operation was to be completed, the Vice-Admiral heard the 
gunfire die down. He knew, therefore, that the carefully 
thought out programme had been completed, but he could 
assume that the German commander at Ostend had, long ago, 
communicated with headquarters at Bruges, and that the 
destroyers at Zeebrugge might at any moment loom out 
through the mist, and make a resolute attack upon the ex- 
pedition as it withdrew.^ A quarter of an hour after the 
gunfire had ceased, therefore, the Warwick and her division 
steamed slowly to the westward, on a course roughly parallel 
to the shore. The destroyer movements after the operation 
had been carefully devised to bring the division into the line 
along which the battered motor boats and launches would 
probably be retiring; and about half an hour after the 

^ See Map 24. 

^ The Germans subsequently found three unwounded men in the VindictivB* 

3 The Flanders Flotilla was still in Germany; see ante, pp. 252, 267* 
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Warwick had been put on to her westerly course, the Vice- 
Admh'al and the officers on the bridge saw that a distress 
signal was being flashed repeatedly from a signal lamp on the 
port hand. The Warwick stood towards it, and came up to 
motor launch No. 254, carrying the survivors from the 
Vindictive. There was not a moment to be lost, for the launch 
was obviously sinking, and most of the men on board would 
have sunk like stones. A mass of wounded and dying men 
lay on the fo’c’sle ; Lieutenant Drummond crouched near the 
steering wheel, dazed and exhausted by loss of blood; his 
second in command lay dead beside him. In the fore part 
every man who could still move and work was bailing desper- 
ately. Lieutenant Crutchley had taken charge and was 
bailing and labouring with his men; even in the darkness 
and huddled confusion of living and dying men he seemed a 
commanding figure. By the time the last man was taken on 
board, dawn was commg up fast. The Warwick was so close 
inshore that the German batteries could have sunk her in a 
few minutes, but the mist was still thick and it covered her. 
The Vice-Admiral and his division now made away from the 
coast towards a gap in the barrage. 

Admiral Keyes closely questioned Lieutenant Crutchley 
about the position of the Vindictive, and learned to his bitter 
regret that she was not blocking the channel. They w'ere still 
talking together in the bridge cabin when a terrific detonation 
shook the Warwick; she had struck a mine, and most of 
the sliip’s after-part was shattered. The destroyer took a 
heavy list but righted later and kept afloat; the Whirlwind 
took her in tow; the Velox took off all the woimded and 
secured alongside the Warwick. If, at this moment, the 
enemy’s destroyers had appeared, the crippled division would 
have been almost defenceless; if the mist had lifted, the 
enemy’s batteries could have swept om destroyers with their 
shells. But the enemy’s destroyers did not move, and the 
mist still covered the retirement. Towards seven o’clock the 
Vice-Admiral considered that he W'as far enough from the 
coast to break wireless silence, and ordered the Commodore 
to send reinforcements. All the available destroyers joined 
the Vice-ikdmiral at a quarter to eight, and by then the worst 
dangers of the retirement were past. 'The other rescue launch 
was also in safety; she had fifty-five holes in her hull, but 
Lieutenant Bomke reached the Prince Eugene during the 
morning watch. 

The Admiralty staff waited anxiously through the night 
for news of the expedition; and at half-past five in the 
morning, the first telephone message came through from the 
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Chief of the Staff at Dover. He reported that the motor 
boats were returning, but that he could as yet give no news 
about the result. Nearly three hours later he telephoned 
again : the survivors from the Vindictive had just arrived, 
and he had seen them ; they could give little account of what 
had happened for the time ^^eing, but Commander Hamilton 
Benn, M.P., R.N.V.R., the officer in charge of the motor 
launches, seemed certain that the Vindictive was between the 
piers but not blocking the channel. The Admiralty tele- 
graphed this to the Commander-in-Chief ; but to the public 
they issued a far more encouraging report ; for at 10.45 the 
Assistant Chief Censor made the following announcement to 
the Press : “ The operation designed to close the ports of 
Ostend and Zeebrugge was successfully completed last night 
when the obsolete cruiser H. M. S. Vindictive was sunk between 
the piers and across the entrance to Ostend harbour. . . .” 
This was an over-statement; and two hours later a further 
message came in from the Vice-Admiral to say that, as far 
as was then known, the wreck of the Vindictive was “ taking 
up one-third of the fairway.” The War Cabinet, to whom the 
operation was reported during the morning, took the view 
that whatever the results and consequences of the expedition 
might be, those who had penetrated the terrible system of 
fortifications that guarded Ostend, with such indifference to 
danger and suffering, had deserved well of the United King- 
dom. On the motion of the Prime Minister a telegram ex- 
pressing the gratitude of the Ministers of State was sent to 
Dover in the first part of the afternoon. 

When Admiral Keyes landed at Dover (4.30 p.m.), he 
found that his report about the Vindictive blocking only a 
third of the fairway had been disregarded, and that the 
results of the expedition had been exaggerated in the official 
communique. He protested vigorously that the plain truth 
should be published and asked for permission to prepare a 
third expedition. Within a few days Admiral Keyes was 
therefore engaged in laying plans for another enterprise which 
he determined to control himself. 

These two great operations against the Flanders ports 
were designed and approved as operations against the sub- 
marine campaign, and it is by their effect upon the campaign 
that they must first be judged. The effect was this. 
Previous to the operation about two submarines were entering 
or leaving the Flanders bases every day ; during the week 
after the operation this figure was maintained ; for eleven 
Flanders submarines went to sea, or returned, between April 
24 and the end of the month. In May there were fifty-six 
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entries and exits, so that the average figure of nearly two 
passages a day was maintained during the five weeks im- 
mediately subsequent to the operation. It was not, in fact, 
until June that there was any falling off, and then the decline 
was sharp, for only thirty-three submarines entered and left 
the Flanders bases during the month. This was partly due 
to a bombardment on June 9, which damaged the lock 
gates at Zeebrugge and put the lock out of action for five 
days, but in July, when the lock was clear and a channel had 
been dredged past the block-ships, the total number of entries 
and exits was only forty-four, a figure well below the average 
for April and May. From this it is clear that the number of 
submarines working from the Belgian ports fell off during the 
summer of 1918, and that the decline may have been con- 
siderable enough to reduce the intensity of submarine warfare 
in the Channel and the North Sea. But, as this decline only 
began five weeks after the expedition against Zeebrugge was 
over, it cannot be attributed to the blocking expeditions, 
and must be related to another cause. Submarine operations 
from Flanders declined during the summer of 1918 because 
the German High Naval command recalled a part of th'e 
flotilla to Germany during the month of June. This was done 
because the submarine commanders were reporting that the 
passage of the Dover Straits was becoming increasingly 
difficult and hazardous. But even though this was why the 
decision was taken, it is impossible to separate it from the 
obstructions laid in the Zeebrugge channel. If the patrol 
in the Dover Straits was so dangerous and difficult to pass, 
the German remedy was patent : a new succession of those 
destructive raids which their destroyer commanders had 
always conducted with such energy and precision. Yet the 
remedy was never attempted. Why ? The explanation 
can only be that Zeebrugge was no longer as easy of access 
as a destroyer base must be if it is to be used as a starting 
and returning point for raiding forces. The stealthy exit, 
and rapid return of the raiders — which are the first necessities 
of such operations — ^were no longer possible. 

This was far below expectations; are we, on that account, 
to conclude that the operations were no more than exhibitions 
of high courage ? By no means ; for success in war is not 
always measurable by objectives which have been won, or by 
purposes which have been achieved in whole or in part. The 
blocking expeditions were a sort of complement to the measures 
which Admiral Keyes had been executing with relentless 
vigour for five whole months, and no estimate of their success 
or failure would be complete without an accompanying 
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estimate of their contribution to the general war plan. Many 
weeks before the Vindictive burst through the last smoke 
screen, or the Thetis led the blockships up harbour, the patrols 
and minefields in the straits had given the enemy great 
anxiety : even Admiral Andreas Michelsen admits that the 
mines, the flares, the searchlights, and the patrol craft were an 
unpleasant surprise, and he is a writer who shows but little 
inclination to credit his enemies with either courage or 
persistence; his admissions are more significant than the 
tribute of a generous enemy. But if the enemy’s first losses 
in the Straits of Dover were an ominous reminder that their 
unimpeded passages into the Channel were a thing of the past, 
their subsequent experience of the minefield and its patrol 
must have been even more distasteful. Nothing shook the 
efficacy of Admiral Keyes’s measures, and they continued 
unabated and unmodified after the most destructive raid that 
had ever been executed in the Dover Straits. Then, after four 
and a half months of relentless coimter-attack which inflicted 
regular, steady losses upon the Flanders submarines, a new 
onslaught, as violent and as sudden as the other was slow and 
ihethodical, burst upon the Germans with the force of a 
hurricane; and all these eruptions of energy were coming 
from an enemy who, according to the most careful forecasts of 
the German staff, ought long before to have been prostrate 
with exhaustion and famine. If those high German authori- 
ties who were responsible for the conduct of war made light 
of these accumulating evidences of a vast stock of unsuspected 
strength in their enemies, they cannot have been the far- 
sighted and experienced leaders we have always supposed them 
to be. The first, perhaps the greatest, achievement of those 
who planned and executed these blocking expeditions is, 
therefore, that they impressed the enemy with our power, 
our resources and our endurance at the very moment when 
that same enemy was gathering strength for what he believed 
would be our final overthrow. 

So much for the effect upon the enemy; there were other 
consequences equally important. 

The blocking expeditions were executed during weeks of 
intense national anxiety, for it was during those weeks 
that the British armies were yielding one position after 
another, before an onslaught that seemed irresistible. When 
anxiety was keenest, the nation was suddenly informed that a 
naval force had twice entered positions deemed impregnable, 
and had blocked two fortified harbours. Those who would 
appreciate the full force of this news should read the leading 
articles in the contemporary Press, and Especially the reports 
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and comments in the cheap popular journals wliich express 
in all countries the sentiments of the mass of common men. 
A purely military success would never have been reported or 
received with so transforming an enthusiasm. The feeling 
aroused was not merely British pride in a British triumph — 
it spread like fire, from country *to country, from continent 
to continent; it raised the captive Belgians from their dark 
oppression, it excited fierce joy in the most distant American 
training camp. But above all it brought about that prevision 
of factory which often in great conflicts appears to be the 
deciding force — a prevision which is not confined to the 
combatants, but comes suddenly to the whole attendant 
world as a revelation of the inevitable end. After more 
than three years of deadlocked and alternating war, our force 
both for attack and defence seemed to have been enfeebled 
to the last point of exhaustion, when beyond all expectation 
the great Service which had already borne and accomplished 
so much for the Allies was seen to rise like a giant from among 
the wounded and dying and to deliver a blow winch resounded 
with power and significance — ^the blow of a people whose heart 
was still unbroken. Possunt quia posse videntiir — ^^the great 
achievement of Admiral Keyes and his force was this light 
in the darkest hour, tins reinforcement of endmance with the 
consciousness of heroic strength, by which they nerved 
again the moral power for victory in five great nations and 
two continents. 


2 

The Submarine Campaign, May 1918 

The lightening of the general gloom was apparent to all, 
for by this time the U-boat campaign was practically defeated. 
Since March shipping replacements had exceeded shipping 
losses; 13,962,819 tons of shipping had been available for 
service on April 30 ; 14,087,186 tons were available on May 31. 

This gain in tonnage was made up partly by vessels trans- 
ferred from foreign registers ; but for the first time since un- 
restricted submarine warfare began, the tonnage of new British 
ships entered for service (194,247) exceeded the tonnage of 
vessels lost by enemy action (185,577). Moreover, the avail- 
able shipping, -which was now slowly increasing, was sufficient 
to sustain the tremendous military exertions of the Empire. 
During the last four weeks, 192,830 British officers and 
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men had been moved to and from the various theatres of 
war; 750,267 tons of military supplies had been carried to 
the British armies in France, 68,000 tons of stores and supplies 
had been delivered to the Allies. More than that, the trans- 
portation of the American armies was proceeding without a 
hitch and at great speed during the same |)eriod 116,404 
American officers and men, 1,914 animals and 20,221 tons of 
stores had been carried across the Atlantic. Every constituent 
part of our maritime resources was contributing to this 
immense material effort ; the carrying space had been found, 
in spite of our losses at sea ; and safe passage had been given 
to the men and stores in spite of the presence of from ten to 
fifteen submarines in the approach routes to the British 
Isles : British sea power was making its greatest exertion at 
its moment of greatest trial. 

Although the enemy were not in possession of these figures, 
which gave us so much encouragement for the present and so 
much hope for the future, they were, by now, as well aware 
as we that the ocean convoy system had been the decisive 
manoeuvre in the long struggle. Nobody can fix the exact 
moment at which the German staff became convinced of 
this; they themselves could hardly attach a date to their 
conclusions on the matter. It is truly surprising, however, 
that they made no attempt to shake or disturb the convoy 
system until nearly a year after its institution, that is, when 
the mischief done to the German plan of commerce destruction 
was beyond remedy. And, when delivered, the attack w^as 
feeble; it in no way resembled the systematic onslaught that 
Admiral Sims had anticipated in the previous year, an on- 
slaught which he thought would be delivered with every 
vessel that the Germans could pass out on to the trade 
routes, and maintained with a persistence and fury propor- 
tionate to the issue. Instead of this a handful of submarines 
assembled in the western approach routes, and made what 
our authorities believed to have been the enemy’s first 
concerted attempt to interfere with the convoys passing 
through the zone. This, as far as we know, was the only 
occasion on which the German submarine commanders 
endeavoured to breach that defensive system which was 
thwarting their operations, and the fortunes of their belated 
experiment are on that account worth following in detail.^ 
By May 10 the first German concentration was complete : 
eight submarines were then inside the area ; one %vas watching 
the bottle neck between the Smalls and the Irish coast, the 
remaining seven were distributed over the whole zone. 

^ See Maps 25, 26 and 2^7. 
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On that day nine convoys were passing through the danger 
area The combined Rio and Sierra Leone convoy (IIL 32 
and HJLl) was the one most threatened. Itmctits destroyer 
escort during the morning watch, and at five o’clock in the 
afternoon it Avas split into three sections : the west portion 
(five vessels), the troop transports (tAVO vessels) ami the east 
portion (ten vessels). Each one of those sections Avas 
menaced, more or less directly, by three operating suhmarintts 
—U 70, XJ 108 and UB 7B — Avhich by knoAvlcdge or luck had 
placed themselves across the convoy’s line of advane<\ ’I’he 
outAvard convoy from Milford (OM 68), Avhich loft harbour 
during the afternoon, Avas also threatened by UliOf), then 
lurking off the Smalls. The Admiralty, Avho had roughly 
located this concentration during the day, sent out orders for 
keeping the Gibraltar convoy (HG 73) on a track that AA'Ould 
carry to the westward of the three submarines ; but they sent 
no Avarning or revised orders to the combined conA’oy, Avhich 
continued its course. Throughout the Avhole tAventy-four 
hours, however, there Avere no sinkings, nor was any one of 
the convoys attacked. The three sections of the combined 
convoy passed the three submarines during the first Avatch, 
and each was unconscious of the other’s presence. The out- 
going Milford conA'oy cleared UB 65 and held on unmok'sted. 

The folloAving day also passed cpiietly until late in the 
afternoon. During the day the U-boats scattered eonsid<T- 
ably; and towards sunset all except U S6 were fairly Avell 
aAvay from the convoy tracks. This submarine, Avhieh had 
been engaged on a most unproductive cruise near the south 
of Ireland for days past, seems to have sighted the Gibraltar 
convoy (HG 73) some time during the afternoon, and to have 
closed it. In his original orders the convoy commodore had 
been instructed to detach the ships for the Bristol Chaniiel 
Avhen he reached the South Wales coast; during the previous 
day, in order to keep him clear of the U-boat concentration 
ahead of him, the Admiralty had ordered the convoy to hokl 
straight on for the coast of Ireland, and to turn up toAV’ards 
the Smalls when he reached the 8th meridian. These revised 
orders contained no word about detaching the Bristol ships, 
and the commodore sent them aAA^ay at six o’clock under the 
escort of two trawlers. One of them, the San Andres, Avas 
torpedoed by U 86 nearly three hours later (see Plan). With 
the exception of this one accideiit the day passed quietly, 
and the procession of convoys filed past the watching sub- 
marmes. Towards midnight— May 11/12— the German sub- 
mannes had regrouped themselves : tAvo boats — UB 62 and 
U 86 — ^were near o^ to the west of the St. George’s Channel ; 
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five others, U 43, V 70, U 103, V 92 aad VB 72, were making 
for the entrance to the Chaniiel, and in the early hours of the 
morning two of them were sunk. 

Towards the end of the middle watch H.M.S. Olympic was 
near the Scillies on a north-east course : she was one of the 
great transports employed in the North Atlantic for carrying 
the American army, and was at the time escorted by four 
American destroyers. At five minutes to four, when the 
dawn was just breaking, the look-out man reported a sub- 
marine on the starboard bow ; it was V 103, which had been 
steering all night towards the mouth of the Channel. Captain 
Hayes put his helm hard aport and rammed the submarine 
before her captain had time to submerge. Further up 
Channel, UB 72 was waylaid and sunk in Lyme Bay by 
British submarine D 4, at half-past four in the morning. 

These two disasters left three submarines, V 43, U 70 
and V 92, cruising on or near the track of our convoys, and 
two of them delivered attacks during the course of the day. 
At half-past nine in the morning the slow Halifax convoy of 
tliirty-five vessels (HS 38), moving in nine parallel columns, 
with an escort of eight destroyers and three sloops, ran into 
V 70. It would have been imagined that the submarine 
commander had an exceptional opportunity : it was a fine 
summer morning, the sea was smooth, and what wind there 
was blew from the west. The convoy covered a wide front, 
and should have been a good target : yet all the German 
could do was to fire two torpedoes, which both missed, at the 
rear ship of the starboard wing column, and then get out of the 
way. Later in the day (8-30 p.m.), the Barivia, in the 
outward bound Falmouth convoy (OF 35), reported a torpedo 
attack, for which TJ 43 m&Y have been responsible ; there was, 
however, some doubt whether an attack had actually been 
delivered or not. 

The U-boat captains (May 12-15) seem to have been quite 
unable to ascertain what tracks the convoys were actually 
following; they knew that they must be passing through 
the zone they were watching; but their movements bear 
no trace whatever of a combined plan for discovering the 
exact places in which convoys could be met. For the next 
three days they w'ere scattered all over the area, and 
not one of them so much as located one of the convoys. 
On the 15th the distribution of the U-boats was more 
promising : there were now eight boats in or near the con- 
voy approach routes; three of them were exceptionally 
well placed. U 92 and V 70 were lying across the track of 
the combined Rio-Dakar convoy (HJD 6 and HD 88); 
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UC 56 was about thirty miles to the north of the coast of 
Brittany, steering towards Ushant on a course exactly 
parallel' to that of the incoming Gibraltar convoy (HG 74). 
As far as can be ascertained, this UC-boat passed the 
whole convoy late in the afternoon, and was either un- 
aware of its presence or unable»to get near it : the escort 
commander and the convoy commodore had nothing to 
report when they reached harbour a day later. Yet it would 
have been imagined that the convoy could have been attacked 
successfully. It could only steam at seven and a half knots — 
a speed which gave a submarine commander exceptional 
opportunities of manoeuvring to a good attacking position ; 
its escort consisted of two destroyers and ten trawlers. The 
other convoy (HJD 5) passed the two submarines that were 
on its track in the same uneventful way : it was split into two 
sections at half-past three in the afternoon (see Plan), and 
each section must have been very near the tw’O waiting 
U-boats. If eighteen months before two hypothetical cases 
of submarine attack had been eonsti’ucted, and if the essential 
data of each case had been the positions of these convoys, 
the strength of their escorts and the positions of the watching 
boat upon the convoys’ line of advance, then many an ex- 
perienced naval officer would have said that the convoys would 
inevitably be discovered and attacked and would certainly 
suffer heavy losses. That would have been the orthodox 
answer to the tactical problem. Indeed, hardly any other 
answer would have been possible, for no naval officer, however 
far-sighted, could have foreseen the extraordinary and 
baffling power of evasion that a convoy in good formation 
possesses. In theory it should have been a bigger and more 
convenient target : in practice it was a will-o’-the-wisp. 

There is no need to continue the narrative in detail ; the 
concentration of U-boats on or near the convoy routes was at 
its greatest strength on May 17 and continued xmtil May 25, 
when it was somewhat relaxed. The outcome was always 
the same ; the initial situations at daybreak on each successive 
day seem often enough to promise exceptional opportunities 
to the U-boat captains; but the opportunities slip mysteri- 
ously away as the day goes by, and — ^more important — ^the 
steady uninterrupted flow of convoys slips past the U-boats 
at the same time. On one day only did the U-boat captains 
score anything that resembled a success. Early in the 
afternoon of the 17th, the commanding officer of U 55 sank 
the steamship Scholar, leading ship of the port wing colunm 
of a Gibraltar convoy (HG 75). The convoy was, at the time, 
well protected, and the U-boat captain must have manoeuvred 
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into a position right ahead of the formation, for the torpedo 
came across the front of the convoy. This occurred so rarely 
that it was undoubtedly a difficult feat of manoeuvre. Nor 
did the U-boat captain’s success end there. When he sank 
the Scholar, a combined convoy of six ships (HL 33 and HJ L2) 
was passing to the south of him. Just after two o’clock the 
escort captain in the City of London (Lieutenant-Commander 
Foote) received messages from HG75 telling him that a 
submarine was about, and that a ship had just been torpedoed. 
He swerved his convoy to the eastward, but the submarine 
commander was too quick for him, and about a quarter of 
an hour later the Denbigh Hall was torpedoed and sunk. She, 
like the Scholar, was the leading ship of the port mng column ; 
but on this occasion the shot was fired from the ship’s port 
bow. Unquestionably these two successive attacks were 
delivered by a good seaman; but something more than 
good seamanship and courage were needed to redress the 
succession of failures. Since May 10 the U-boats had sunk 
and damaged only five vessels in what, a year before, had been 
their most productive zone : three of these ships had been in 
convoy, it is true, but during the same time 183 convoyed 
vessels had reached harbour safely, and 110 had been escorted 
outwards through the danger zone. 

To the authorities responsible for the conduct of the 
campaign at sea, the failure of this U-boat concentration was 
no more than an incident in the victory at sea that had been 
an accomplished fact since the early months of the year. 
The Director of the Anti-Submarine Division reported the 
concentration in his monthly report, the French Naval Staff 
did the same, and no further attention was drawn to it. The 
matter was not thought important enough to deserve special 
comment, but when placed in historical perspective it assumes 
a rather sharper outline than was given to it in the con- 
temporary records. The operations of the German sub- 
marines between May 10 and 25 were the most methodical 
and elaborate attempt that the German Staff had as yet made 
to interfere with the convoy system. The attacks on shipping 
in the Irish Sea and the Channel, begun in November 1917 
and continued until the spring of the following year, had been 
made mainly against ships after they had dispersed, or whilst 
they were dispersing from convoy. The U-boat concentration 
in May was directed against the convoy system itself; its 
objective was the mass of shipping steaming in formation, 
and under escort through the zone of concentration. When 
its failure is related to other outstanding facts of the general 
position on land and sea, the extent ofi that failure becomes 
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apparent indeed. To all outward appearances the flow of 
German victories could neither be stemmed nor interrupted ; 
for the German armies were still pressing their attacks upon 
the Allied fronts with alarming success. Tlie British disasters 
in Picardy and Flanders had been followed by a disaster to the 
French armies on the Aisne. 0«» May 27 the German armies 
burst the French front at Craonne and pressed on towards 
the Marne. 

This was brilliant and spectacular; and if, when the public 
were told that the German armies were marching through 
towns that had been in French hands since the first months 
of the war, they had also been informed that, during the 
previous ten days, an exceptionally heavy concentration of 
German submarines had failed to interrupt the flow of shipping 
in the approach routes, they would, presumably, have thought 
that their attention had been drawn to an unimportant 
minor success in order to divert their minds from a great 
calamity. Is this the relative importance of the two inci- 
dents ? Hardly, and for the following reason. By the end 
of May over seven hundred thousand American soldiers were 
under arms in France, They were not ready to give imme- 
diate relief to the shaken armies on the front ; but they were 
assembling in such numbers and with such rapidity that the 
final conclusion of the great battles on the Western Front 
could no longer be doubtful. The concentration of U-boats 
inMay 1918had been directed against a system of defence which 
directly or indirectly was responsible for the transportation 
and maintenance of the enormous reserve which was massing 
behind the Allied fronts. Its failure was illustrative of the 
failure to interrupt the action of those forces which were slowly 
gathering strength and combining for the final overthrow of 
the Central Empires. 

During this same month of May the German submarine 
attack upon the trade routes in the Eastern Atlantic came 
to an end. Since January it had been carried out by four 
large U-boats, and the zone of attack had been very large. 
At the end of January, Gansser in V 156 was near Grand 
Canary ; his cruise was coming to an end, and another large 
submarine under Commander Kolbe was just approaching the 
Canaries zone. Valentiner in U 157 was far out in the 
Atlantic to the south of the Cape Verde Islands. He closed 
the west coast of Africa, and cruised slowly along it. He 
was off Grand Canary by the middle of March, when he also 
began his return journey. 

Meanwhile, U 155, under Commander Eekelmann, had 
taken station furthef'north. After cutting two cables off the 
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Tagus early in February, Eckelmann took his submarine to 
the west of Gibraltar, and later shifted his ground further to 
the westward, and cruised between the 15th and 20th meri- 
dians, whilst Kolbe, further south, hovered off the "west coast 
of Africa, between southern Morocco and the Canaries. 

There was a very great difference in the destruction carried 
out by each of these four U-boat commanders. Gansser sank 
21,482, Valentiner 10,095, Kolbe 30,856 and Eckelmann 
50,926 tons of shipping.^ 

The German staff issued communiques which accurately 
reported the tonnage destruction of all these U-boat com- 
manders except Valentiner. They thought it best to keep 
silence about iiis poor performance ; and stated only that he 
had sunk five steamers and two sailing ships and that the 
cargoes he had destroyed %vere particularly valuable. But 
thoughtful men on the German Naval Staff may have doubted 
seriously whether the total cost of any one of these long 
cruises, that is, the oil expenditure and the wastage of 
machinery, had been worth while. During the first six months 
of 1918 each operating U-boat in Home waters was destroying 
shipping at an average daily rate of 280 tons. Gansser’s 
average daily yield was 190 ; Valentiner’s 74, and Kolbe’s 
270. Eckelmann had the distinction of reaching a destruction 
figm’e which exceeded the figure of the ordinary U-boat in 
Home waters ; but he had been assisted by the heavy tonnage 
of the ships he sank : his numerical yield, 0-15 ship per day, 
was very slightly above the average figure in Home waters 
(0T3). Eckelmann was, however, by far the most successful 
of the U-boat captains on the outer routes. Apart from his 
tonnage destruction, he had on two occasions contrived to 
locate a convoy and attack it, and in one case his attack was 
successful.® Yet even Eckelmann’s achievements only em- 
phasised the failure of these U-boat cruisers to effect anything 
of major importance. That failure is most emphatically 
recorded in the volume of trade which passed through their 
zones of operations unhindered. Between February and the 
middle of April five Rio, nine Dakar, nine Sierra Leone and 
nineteen Gibraltar convoys steamed tinough some part of the 
area that was being searched by these U-boat captains. Of 
the 597 ships in these convoys, one, the Nirpura, was sunk; 
it would be difficult to collect more convincing proof that the 
success or failure of submarine operations against commerce 
depends solely upon the system of defending trade. Those 
operations are successful only if the defensive system is 
wrongly conceived. 

^ See Map 28. 

® S.S. Nirpum sunk west of the Barlings on April 16. 


CHAPTER* VIII 

THE MEDITEEEANEAN, APRIL TO SEPTEMBER 1918 

The Germans opened their great assault upon the Western 
Front on March 21, and within a few days the British High 
Command was collecting reinforcements for the stricken 
armies from every part of the Empire. In the Mediter- 
ranean the troop movements were heavy. General Allenby 
was informed that he must at once send home the 52nd 
Division and the artillery of the 7th Indian Division. In 
addition to this, eight Yeomanry regiments were to be 
formed into machine-gun units and sent to France; and as 
soon as the 3rd Indian Division reached his front he was to 
send another British division to Marseilles. General Allenby 
answered that the 52nd Division would be ready to embark 
early in April and that he intended .to send the 74th Division 
at once, without w^aiting for the Indian division which was 
to replace it. 

The naval command in the Mediterranean had, there- 
fore, to provide escort for safeguarding these exceptional 
troop movements during the first days of April. On the 
4th, the first echelon left Alexandria in the Kingstonian and 
Manitou, It was many months since the enemy’s sub- 
marine commanders had successfully attacked our trans- 
ports; and in the Channel they now made no special con- 
centration against the flow of reinforcements to the threatened 
front in Flanders. They appear, however, to have deter- 
mined to make a more strenuous effort against the Mediter- 
ranean troop-carriers during these critical months. The 
Kingstonian was torpedoed on April 11, and was beached 
with great difficulty near the south-western corner of Sardinia. 
On the same day the second group of transports left Alex- 
andria with the bulk of the 52nd Division under the escort 
of six Japanese destroyers. A German submarine was 
ivaiting for them outside Alexandria ; her commander made 
an attack, but it was unsuccessful, and owing to the vigilance 
of the Japanese destroyer captains he was unable to deliver 
another. The first reinforcements were safely landed in 
Marseilles on the 13th and 17th of the month. Very few 
lives had been lost, when the Kingstonian was torpedoed, 
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so that the supply of troops to France had not been 
interrupted. 

Meanwhile the forces for the barrage operations in the 
Straits of Cattaro were assembling fast, and on April 15 
Commodore W. A. H. Kelly was ready to begin.^ The actual 
dispositions of ships varied from day to day, but the constitu- 
tion of the barrage itself was maintained without any great 
changes.^ An outpost force of six submarines watched the 
approaches to Cattaro; to the south of them a force of 
destroyers patrolled a line drawn across the central part of 
the straits between point Samana, on the Albanian side, 
and Monopoli; by night they patrolled a line some twenty 
miles further to the south. A number of trawlers, fitted with 
hydrophones, occupied the narrowest part of the straits 
between Otranto and the coast to the south of Cape Lingu- 
etta ; immediately to the south of them w’^as what was called 
the main auxiliary patrol line of drifters and trawlers. It 
was thought that every passing submarine would be at least 
detected by the ships upon the first line that she crossed, 
and that from then onwards she would be pursued and 
harried without respite.^ 

Submarines were sighted and engaged by the first groups 
of ships on the barrage ; but these encounters gave no 
promise whatever of being the opening skirmishes of a long 
and continuous action. The engagements reported were as 
brief and as unsatisfactory as those reported daily in any 
other theatre; there were the same opening shots, the same 
dropping of depth-charges, and the same hopeful but unsub- 
stantiated reports of submarine destruction. Nothing sug- 

^ Tke Italians had agreed that the barrage forces should be under a British 
officer. Admiral Acton was now the Italian Commander-in-Ohief at Taranto, 
and Admiral Gusani- Visconti at Brindisi, 

^ See Map 29. 
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gested that the offensive operations upon which such very 
large forces were employed, and for which such tremendous 
preparations had been made, would be more successful in 
these narrow waters than elsewhere. The German sub- 
marine commanders indeed seemed able to maintain their 
ascendancy over the attacking forces. Further west, how- 
ever, similar operations were slightly more successful. On 
April 17 Admiral Heathcoat Grant ordered such vessels as he 
could assemble for the purpose to occupy successive patrol 
lines near the Straits of Gibraltar, and four days later VB 71 
was sunk by motor launch No. 413 (Lieutenant J. S. Bell) 
whilst on her way to Pola to reinforce the Adriatic Flotilla. 

Although the French and Italian High Naval Commands 
had given their approval to Admiral Calthorpe’s plan of 
prolonged offensive operations in the Straits of Otranto, 
they had never lost faith in their own plan for placing a 
permanent net obstruction across the Straits. The net 
which had been tested during the last months of the previous 
year was of an English pattern, and both the French and 
Italian experts were convinced that its design was faulty. 
The best brains in the two Latin navies had continued to 
study the problem, and a week after the barrage forces 
moved to their stations the French began to lay a net between 
Fano Island and the Otranto coast line. Only a short section 
could be laid at a time, so that no results could be expected 
for some weeks. By the end of the month, however, two 
separate plans for barring the Straits of Otranto were in 
process of execution, and the Austrian naval command 
realised at once that the mass of light vessels now concen- 
trated at the southern end of the Adriatic was an easy target 
for a raiding force. Before our new dispositions had been in 
operation for a week the barrage was attacked. 

On the night of April 22, six destroyers were patrolling 
the centre of the Straits in the latitude of Missipezza rock. 
Their patrol line was tliirty miles long, and was divided into 
three ten-mile beats. At the eastern end were the Cimeterre 
and Alarm; the Comet and Torrens were in the centre, the 
Jackal and Hornet were patrolling the western section. Each 
of these subdivisions reached the eastern extremity of the 
line allotted to them at ten minutes past nine and they turned 
westwards more or less simultaneously. After the Jackal 
and the Hornet had been on their westerly course for about 
a quarter of an hour they sighted five destroyers to the 
north of them steering about south, and within a couple of 
minutes both commanding officers realised that these were 
hostile, for they turned sharply to starboard and opened fire. 
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The British destroyers at once replied and turned tlirough 
west to south in order to draw the enemy to the southward, 
ill accordance with the standing orders. 

The gunfire was immediately heard in the destroyers of 
the central beat, and Lieutenant-Commander H. D. Pridham- 
Wippell of the Comet turised towards it. Indeed the gun 
flashes were so bright and the firing so heavy that he ielt 
certain the enemy’s light cruisers were out. At 9.34, there- 
fore, he reported to Brindisi that enemy cruisers were in 
sight ; simultaneously Lieutenant-Commander A. M. Roberts 
of the Jackal reported that he was in touch with five enemy 
destroyers. All the light cruisers and destroyers in harbour 
were immediately ordered to raise steam. 

Meanwhile the Jackal and the Hornet, which were very 
much outnumbered, were receiving severe punishment. The 
Jackal was hit twice and her mainmast was brought down; 
the Hornet became the focusing point for the fire of at least 
three destroyers and suffered terribly. She was hit by an 
entire salvo, which started fires in the forward shell-room 
and the foremost magazine : a cordite explosion killed or 
wounded nearly every man in the supply parties and all the 
12-pounder gun crews. Another shell struck the fore- 
bridge and disabled the control officers; the mast was then 
shot down and the commanding officer was severely wounded 
in both arms. At that moment the tiller jammed, and the 
ship began -to circle helplessly. To make matters "worse, 
the wreckage from the fallen mast started both sirens; a 
continuous and strident hooting drowned every order and 
every sound but the detonations from the enemy’s shells. 
By this time, however, the enemy had turned back and 
settled on a northerly course, with the Jackal in full 
pursuit. 

Shortly after ten o’clock, Lieutenant-Commander Prid- 
ham-Wippell, who was leading his subdivision northward 
towards the gun flashes, was joined by the Cimeterre and 
the Alarm, A few minutes later the four destroyers sighted 
the Hornet ; as they passed her she made a signal that she 
had suffered damage and was making for Valona. 

All this time the Jackal was engaging the enemy as they 
retired northward, but the crisis of the action was over. 
The enemy destroyers were steadily drawing ahead, and 
the firing w^as becoming^ slower and more intermittent. The 
Ccmet and the remaining destroyers were sighted at ten 
minutes past ten, and the irregular stern chase was continued 
until after midnight; the pursuing destroyers were to the 
>rest of Cape Pali when they finally turned back. 
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It ' was : impossibie to say whether this reconnaissance 
was 'preliminarj^ to a serious and concerted attack against 
the barrage ; but, at the tifne, any sign of fleet activity was 
made significant by the news %¥hieh was coming in from 
another theatre. The German Government had recently 
recognised the independence of^'the Ukraine; and as soon 
as they had made peace with the new republic, their forces 
began to occupy the country. The pretext was to protect 
it against invasion from Bolshevik Russia ; but the military 
occupation was carried out so rapidly and systematically 
that it seemed as though the Ukrainian authorities w'ere for 
the time being completely subjected, and that their inde- 
pendence was piirelj" titular. On April 19, German forces 
entered the Crimea and marched against Sevastopol. The 
Allies knew that when they reached it, the Black Sea Fleet 
of old Imperial Russia would fall into their hands ; and that 
our strategic distribution of battle squadrons in the lilediter- 
ranean would need drastic revision. A very serious question 
of policy was thus laid before the Allied Naval Council which 
assembled in Paris on April 26. 

The Allied Admirals realised that, even %vith this new 
accession of strength, the enemy’s naval forces in the Mediter- 
ranean would still be weaker than our own. The two Russian 
dreadnoughts, Volya and SvobodJiaya Bossiya^ w^ere each of 
23,700 tons ; and if added to the Austrian dreadnought fleet of 
four Szent-Istvan ” (20,010), the total force \vas still inferior 
to the seven French dreadnoughts at Corfu (three ‘^Lorraines,” 
23,177 tons ; four Courbets,” 23,095). The four Italian dread- 
noughts made the preponderance of force even greater. The 
Entente Powers were equally strong in pre-dreadnought 
battleships; for the French squadron of ten vessels of the 
Vergniaud ” and Patrie ” class was, in itself, a more power- 
ful squadron than any the enemy could bring against it. The 
general position was, therefore, quite secure; the weakness 
only local. If the Russia.n Black Sea Fleet w^ere re-equipped 
and manned from the German navy, it would be considerably 
stronger than the British JUgeaii Squadron immediately 
opposed to it, for the Anglo-French force of four battleships 
based at Mudros and Salonica {Agarnemnoji, Lord Nelson, 
Verite and Patrie) would be no match for the two Russian 
dreadnoughts and the three smaller vessels of the “ Estafi ” 
class, which the Germans would have at their disposal if 
they decided to make a sortie through the Dardanelles. 

To readjust the forces was not in itself difficult. Any 
redistribution which gave the Admiral at Mudros a squadron 
with a striking power of thirty-two 12-ineh guns would make 

Ton. V, u 
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the situation safe. The French High Naval Command were 
quite ready to send a reinforcement of six battleships to 
Mudros; but they claimed that their battle squadron at 
Corfu ought then to be strengthened by at least four Italian 
dreadnoughts. This reinforcement of the Corfu Fleet was, 
in their opinion, highly necessary. If the Austrian fleet 
should ever make a serious sortie, either to break up the 
barrage or to join hands with a squadron from the Black 
Sea, then the forces opposing it ought, if possible, to be in 
overwhelming strength. A French fleet weakened by detach- 
ing six modern battleships to the eastern Mediterranean 
might not be strong enough to force a really decisive action. 
It was not sufficient that the Italian dreadnoughts should be 
ready to assist if assistance were asked for; they ought to 
be trained and practised with the French fleet if the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Corfu was to be ready to deal promptly 
with an extreme emergency. The French view was strongly 
supported by the British and American representatives, who 
stated that, when the American squadrons arrived at Scapa, 
the British methods of signalling and fire control had at once 
been adopted in American ships, not because the United 
States officers thought them better, but because they realised 
that if a fleet is to be an efficient fighting force, it must be 
trained on a uniform system. 

But the Italian High Command had no wish to impose 
a similar self-denying ordinance upon their battle fleet. 
Admiral Thaon di Revel stated in reply, that although he 
entirely agreed that the .®gean Squadron ought to be rein- 
forced, he did not see any reason for redistributing the 
battle squadrons in the Adriatic. The contingencies against 
which the Allies were making provision were too distant. 
He did not believe that the Russian fleet would be ready to 
make a sortie for many months, and he was even more 
sceptical about a serious move by the Austrian fleet. The 
Council therefore dissolved with the main question settled; 
but with certain derivative questions undecided, since it 
was stiU uncertain from what sources the light cruisers and 
destroyers for the reinforced JEgean battle fleet would be 
drawn. The Italians were convinced that they would not 
be justified in releasing the British Government from the 
obligations imposed by the Naval Convention of 1915. In 
their opinion the naval reinforcements supplied to Italy 
under the Agreement were as necessary to the national 
security as on the day when the instrument was signed. 

The Italians, moreover, had right on their side when 
they maintained that the Allies were taking more elaborate 
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precautions than the situation called for. The German 
troops were approaching Sevastopol whilst the Allied Council 
%vas deliberating; but the Russian Black Sea Fleet was, as 
yet, far from captured. As the Germans marched towards 
the town, the Russian sailors begged Admiral Sablin — ^who 
had left the fleet — to return to^his old command. He did 
so, and steamed away to Novorossisk on April 80 -with the 
two dreadnought battleships and about fifteen destroyers.^ 
When the Germans took possession of the towm on May 2, 
they found three pre-dreadnought and three much older 
battleships in the harbour, together with the old cruisers 
Pamyat Merkuriya, Ocliakov and the old Turkish cruiser 
Medjidieh* The most powerful ships of the squadron had 
therefore escaped them. Even the older, weaker ships that 
had fallen under German control were by no means German 
property. By the treaty of Brest-Litovsk the Germans had 
the right to disarm them, but no more; and the German 
authorities had no intention of raising new difficulties for 
themselves in Russia by violating a treaty which they were 
anxious to see executed with the least possible delay and 
friction. 

At the time, however, when so little w-as known about 
the relations between Berlin, Moscow and the new Ukrainian 
State, it was considered prudent to ignore everything but the 
bare facts of the military position, and to assume that as 
the German armies were in the Crimea, the Russian Black 
Sea Fleet would soon be a German naval squadron. The 
high military authorities took as serious a view of the result- 
ing position as the admirals themselves. During a meeting 
held at Abbeville on May 1, the Supreme War Council passed 
a resolution in which they urged the Italian Government to 
agree to the redistribution of naval force demanded by the 
French navy. 

By now the forces on the mobile barrage had been operat- 
ing for nearly a fortnight, and the results were by no means 
promising. The Mediterranean staff, who examined and 
analysed the reports with the greatest care, came to the 
conclusion that submarines had been heard through hj^-dro- 
phones on twelve occasions, and sighted on thirteen. On 
five occasions only had the patrol craft been able to fire 
their guns or to drop depth charges. No in-going or out- 
going submarine had been sunk. These figures meant, there- 
fore, that in five cases out of t^venty-five a submarine com- 
mander 'would be annoyed or slightly inconvenienced whilst 
he passed through the Straits. The shipping losses for the 
^ S§e Hermaim Lorey, p. 362. 
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month were not appreciably diminished, and the submarine 
attack upon the transports moving between Alexandria and 
Marseilles was continued with considerable success. 

Our reinforcements for France were still being hurried 
across the Mediterranean. On May 1 seven ti’ansports left 
Alexandria with the superisumeraries of the 52nd Division 
and the bulk of the 74th; two days later five more sailed 
with the remaining formations. Two of these transports — 
the Omrah and the Pancras — were torpedoed during their 
return voyages, so that during the course of one month the 
German submarine commanders reduced the transport fleet 
in the Mediterranean by three ships. ^ Their successes 
against these purely military targets were still further empha- 
sised by the torpedoing of the destroyer Phosnix towards the 
middle of the month. She was the first British ship lost on 
the barrage; and her loss, occurring at such a time and in 
such a place, was an ugly reminder that our naval counter- 
offensive was, as yet, not so much an attack upon the enemy 
as the exposure of more forces to the enemy’s attack. 

The American naval authorities had always advocated a 
more embracing and comprehensive counter-attack than 
could be undertaken by a special concentration of destroyers 
and patrol craft; but as their plan could only be executed 
by naval and military forces acting in conjunction, it was 
referred to a joint committee of Allied experts who met in 
Rome on May 15. 

The plan laid before the experts was bold and compre- 
hensive. By land Cattaro was supplied along a poor coastal 
road and a light mountain railway ; as these communications 
were insufficient for the needs of an advanced naval base, 
the sea route between Cattaro and the bigger northern ports 
was a very important line of supply. If it were severed, 
and if at the same time the land communications of the 
Austrian base were made precarious by continuous raiding, 
the American staff believed that Cattaro would be almost 
untenable. Their plan was, therefore, to seize the Sabbion- 
cello peninsula to the north of Cattaro and establish a forti- 
fied line across the isthmus. Simultaneously Curzola was 
to be carried, and a defended naval base established in the 
anchorage between the island and the peninsula. The naval 
forces stationed there would establish a strong patrol and 

1 The transports sunk or put out of action by submarine were : 

Kingstonian, April 11, beached. 

Pancras, May 3, reached port, damaged. 

Omrah, May 12, sunk. 

Leamve Castle, May 26, sunk. , 
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stop all traffic between Cattaro and the north. The military 
'forces of occupation would issue from their fortified lines, at 
chosen moments, and raid the railway which comes nearest 
to the coast-line opposite Sabbioncello. This, however, was 
only the first part of the plan. ' The occupation of Sabbion- 
' cello and Gtirzola would be folibwed by the occupation of 
the neighbouring islands : Lagosta, Meleda, Cazza, Lesiiia, 
Pelagosa and Lissa, and an immense mine barrage laid across 
the Adriatic from Gargano Head to Curzola Island. 

The Joint committee who examined this plan were only 
called upon to report as to its feasibility, and the forces that 
vrould be required if the Allied High Commands decided to 
execute it. They reported that the islands could be carried 
and held by a force of about 80,000 men ; but that the naval 
forces stationed at the base ought to be as powerful as the 
whole Austrian fleet. This was a point which the British 
representatives thought most important. If only an advanced 
squadron of light craft were stationed at Sabbioncello, the 
battle fleet at Corfu would be continually rushing to sea at 
short notice,’’ and the advanced force itself wmuld have to 
be kept constantly ready. The British delegates were, how- 
ever, entirely convinced — more so than the committee as a 
whole — ^that the plan, if executed, would give all the results 
that the Americans claimed. They endorsed the American 
opinion that the laying of the deep minefield and the seizing 
of the Sabbioncello base would practically isolate Cattaro. 

There were, however, strong objections to the plan. It 
would involve great alteration in the existing system of 
commands. The battle squadron at Sabbioncello would 
have to be a combined Franco-Italian force, for whilst the 
committee was sitting, the French were making the last 
arrangements for sending reinforcements to the ^gean from 
Corfu, Four French submarines reached Mudros on June 5; 
they were followed by the battleships Dideroty Mirabeau and 
Vergniaud and six destroyers under the command of Vice- 
Admiral Darrieus. This additional strength made the forces 
in the eastern Mediterranean sufficiently powerful to deal 
with any sortie by the Black Sea Fleet, which had recently 
fallen into German hands; but it also raised a delicate 
question of local naval pre-eminence. The French had 
long ago agreed that the entrance to the Dardanelles should 
be a zone under British command; they had now sent into 
it an officer of higher rank than Rear-Admiral Lambert J 
Indeed they were compelled to do so; for they had been 


^ Appointed to suoceSd Rear-Admiral Hayes-SacUer, Febrnaiy 24, 1018, 
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invited to assist us with a battleship force, which in the 
French service would normally be commanded by a Vice- 
Admiral. The difficulties of the position were, however, 
considerably relieved by the French High Command, who 
instructed Admiral Darrieus that he was to command the 
French squadron, but not tfie Allied naval forces as a whole. 
Admiral Lambert was still to administer the zone. This 
arrangement, however, would have left iVdmiral Darrieus 
with no control whatever over the two British battleships 
which would be so important a part of his command if the 
Black Sea Fleet ever made a sortie. The French orders were, 
therefore, supplemented by a British order to the Commander- 
in-Chief, telling him that Admiral Lambert was to employ and 
station the British forces as the French Admiral desired. 

But these elaborate precautions were being taken against 
an imaginary danger. Admiral von Rebeur-Paschwitz had 
gone to Sevastopol in the Goeben and put her in dock; 
his Government had come to an agreement with the Soviet 
authorities about the Black Sea Fleet. The dreadnoughts 
at Novorossisk under Admiral Sablin were to be brought 
back and disarmed, but the fleet, as a w'hole, was to be 
treated as Russian property, and returned to the Moscow 
authorities at the end of the war.^ In the meantime, they 
would be used for peaceful purposes, such as minesweeping 
and patrolling, and in case of pressing necessity might be 
put into full commission. When this arrangement was 
notified to them, the Russian sailors in Novorossisk destroyed 
the dreadnought Svohodnaya Rossiya, and Admiral Sablin 
went ashore. Captain Tichmenew brought the Volya and 
six destroyers to Sevastopol on June 19, and placed them 
in the hands of the German disarmament commission. The 
result of the transaction was, therefore, that one dread- 
nought and six old battleships came under German control. 
The Germans interpreted their agreement with the Soviet 
authorities very freely, and used the Pamyat Merkuriya as 
a U-boat depot ship, but for the time being they made no 
attempt whatever to create a fighting squadron out of the 
battleships and cruisers. 

But the Allied admirals, who were not aware of these facts, 
still thought the reorganisation of the commands so important 
that they laid the matter before the Supreme War Council, 
when it assembled at the Trianon, on June 1, under the 
presidency of Monsieur Clemenceau. The French and 
British admirals repeated all that they had said previously 
... about the importance of concentrating a Franco-Italian 

^ See Hermann Lorey, op. cit, pp. 366, 369. 
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battle fleet at Corfu. Admiral di Revel repeated all his 
objections and argued with great force that a sortie by the 
Austrian fleet was now more unlikely than ever. There 
was thus no unity in the contentions laid before the 
Council, and M. Clemenceau stated that as the technical 
experts disagreed so radically, lihe question must be treated 
as a question of high policy and settled by the heads of 
Governments, The discussions between the Allied premiers 
terminated in a rather vague proposal to appoint an Allied 
commander-in-chief to the Mediterranean. Later, Lord 
Jellicoe was suggested. But the proposal came to nothing, 
and the intricate system of commands was not altered. 

Meanwhile the barrage forces had been operating at full 
complement for more than a month, with great energy but 
to no useful purpose. There was the same record of sub- 
marines sighted and chased and the same record of submarines 
proceeding on their way mimolested. During April and May 
there had been well over fifty passages of submarines through 
the straits and on practically every occasion they had been 
sighted or detected. But there had only been fourteen 
attacks and only one submarine had been sunk, so that 
the barrage had proved itself little but an elaborately organised 
observation post. A submarine’s chances of escape were 
about 55 to 1 in her favour. Nor was there any trustworthy 
indication that the enemy’s attacks upon commercial traffic 
were in any way affected.^ Indeed there were grounds for 
supposing that the enemy was keeping a greater number of 
submarines at sea ; for the sinkings were exceptionally heavy, ^ 
and the submarine attacks upon the military transports had 
reduced them by yet another ship, the Leasowe Castle. The 
barrage forces were, moreover, conducting their fruitless 
operations at growing risk to themselves. Early in June, 
the Austrian Naval Staff determined to raid the masses of 
light forces which they knew to be exposed to attack in the 
southern Adriatic; and at some time on June 9 two dread- 
noughts from the Pola Battle Squadron put to sea. The 
enemy gave no indications of their departure, and but for 
an extraordinary chance would probably have reached the 
barrage line in overwhelming strength during the first watch 
on the following day. In order to keep his movements as 
secret as possible, the Austrian Admiral steered south through 
the Dalmatian Archipelago, and just before dawn on June iO 
his squadron was off Premuda. By the merest accident, two 
Italian motor boats were across his track, for at the time 

^ See Appendix 0 — Submarine Warfare on tbe Otranto Barrage. ^ 

* See Appendix G— Submarine Warfare in the Mediterranean. 
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Commander Luigi Rizzo and another Italian officer were 
cruising off the northern islands. The Italians were about 
to turn for home when they sighted heavy clouds of smoke 
to the north of them. After waiting for some moments, 
Rizzo and his colleague realised that battleships were approach- 
ing, and determmed to attack them. It was a decision which 
only men of desperate courage could make, for the motor boats 
coiild only do twenty knots through the water, and could 
therefore be run down in a few minutes by the Austrian 
destroyers on the battleship screen. Dawn was nearly 
breaking when the Italian motor boats rushed fearlessly 
against the Austrian squadron. Rizzo hit the Szent-Istvan 
with two torpedoes and she sank ; his colleague twice missed 
the Tegetthqffhj a tantalisingly narrow margin ; both escaped 
by dropping a number of depth-charges which exploded as the 
pursuing torpedo boats steamed over them. 

The Szent-lstvan was the only dreadnought battleship 
sunk in action during the war; she was destroyed by the 
puniest opponent that could have been sent against her — a 
mere boat with only sufficient buo 5 mncy to carry a large 
internal combustion engine and a torpedo dropping gear — 
a craft so frail, so lilliputian, that she had been towed to her 
cruising ground by a larger vessel. 

This act of high courage and its extraordinary results 
were reported at the Allied Naval Council which assembled 
in London on the following day. The Admirals were eon- 
■%anced that the Austrians had determined to raid the barrage 
because it was endangering their submarines. This, how- 
ever, w'as an assumption which the known facts hardly 
substantiated. Since the forces on the barrage had started 
their operations, they had seen or heard submarines on fifty- 
eight occasions, and had attacked them upon fourteen. One 
submarine had been sunk, and upon the remaining forty- 
three occasions the U-boat commander had continued upon 
his way unmolested.^ During this same period the sub- 
marines had destroyed nearly as much shipping as they had 
done a year previously. As these were the dominating facts 
of the situation, it would surely have been more logical to 
conclude that the barrage forces were not seriously endanger- 
ing enemy submarines, but that they were exposing them- 
selves to grave danger which only an extraordinary chance 
and the valour of two Italian officers had averted. 

But as thrae were their convictions, it is not surprising 
that the Allied Admirals continued to discuss questions 
arising out of the administration and disposal of the barrage 
* See Appendix 0— Submarine Warfare on the Otranto Barrage, 
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forces. The redistribution of forces was completed^ for six 
French battleships were now concentrated at Miidros under 
Vice-Admiral Darrieus. But the Anglo-French Squadron, 
though powerful in itself, was very weak in light craft; and 
Admiral de Boii invited the Council to decide from what 
sources a proper allocation of light cruisers and destroyers 
should be drawn. His own suggestion was that they should 
be taken from the barrage, and that ten French destroyers 
now working under Commodore Kelly should be sent at 
once to "Mudros. This, however, w^as only part of the 
difflcixlty. Admiral Gauchet at Corfu wmuld need reinforce- 
ments of light ■ cruisers' and destroyers if the Austrian fleet 
were to be dealt with. Should he not, therefore, be given 
freedom to use the British light cruisers and destroyers 
working on the barrage under Commodore Kelly if an emer- 
gency arose? These suggestions raised another of those 
intricate and delicate questions wiiich were liable to embarrass 
a mixed command. Commodore Kelly was under the naval 
jurisdiction of the Italian Commander-m-Chief ; but the 
operations for which he was responsible had been left so 
entirely in his hands that the Italians %vere ready to grant 
that the withdrawal of the ten French destroyers was a 
matter for the British authorities to settle. If they agreed, 
the Italian staff would raise no objections. But they w^'ere 
not prepared to consider any suggestion that the British 
light cruisers should be transferred, even temporarily, to 
Admiral Gauchet’s command. Admiral de Bon gave an 
undertaking that the French commander W'Ould not disturb 
existing arrangements and -would only summon the Britisli 
light cruisers to his flag if an Austrian sortie wms imminent. 
The Italian representative answ^ered that they had been 
lent to Italy by virtue of a written Convention, and that he 
sure his Government would never agree to any altera- 
tion in it. The Italian High Naval Command w=^ould con- 
sent to Admiral Gaiichet’s reinforcement by twenty-seven 
British destroyers in a real emergency ; but they, not he, 
must be satisfied that the emergency had arisen and was 
pressing. The Council, by the rules of their constitution, had 
to be unanimously agreed before any executive decision 
could be taken, and as the Italians stood firmly to their 
contention, the only decision taken was that ten French 
destroyers should be sent to Mudros without delay. The 
American plan of operations against Sabbioncello was found 
to be impracticable for the time being. The Council there- 
fore decided to weaken the barrage forces in order to provide 
against a distant contingency ; they did not consider whether 
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those forces were really impeding the operations of any sub- 
marines, or whether they might do so if they were put to a 
different employment. Statistics, if they proved anything, 
proved that this was the strategical problem of the moment. 
The Black Sea Fleet might become formidable later; the 
enemy submarines were aotually so. Their operations were 
the immediate and urgent danger. 

Fortunately, however, that danger ^vas now on the wane; 
whilst the Council were discussing these questions of high 
naval policy, the officers in charge of mercantile shipping 
had devised a plan for making the convoy system more 
comprehensive; four hundred more sailings were escorted 
than in the previous month, and by then the. total number 
of convoy routes had been increased to eighteen.^ The 
consequence of this gradual development of the convoy 
system was that each escorted ship was given armed pro- 
tection for a longer period. 

The effects of this progressive reorganisation were first 
felt during the month of June, when sinkings were reduced 
by one half. The dangerous figures of the previous 
month fell at once to the reassuring totals of twenty-four 
ships sunk and five damaged, and of seventy-eight thousand 
tons of shipping sunk and damaged. Tliis was due to no 
relaxation on the part of the enemy. They had not been 
able to maintain quite as many submarines at sea as during 
the previous month ; but the total number of days spent by 
submarines on cruise — ^the figure which gave the truest 
measure of the enemy’s exertion — w’'as not below the average. 

1 LOCAL CONVOYS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


November 1917 
Bizerta-Alexandria. 
Bizerta-Malta-Milo. 
Milo-Alexandria. 
Marseilles-Bizerta. 
Marseilles-Algiers. 
Bizerta-Corfu. 
Gibraltar-Oran. 


March 1918 
Bizerta-Alexandria. 
Bizertar-Malta-]\Iilo. 
Marseilles-Bizerta. 
Marseilles-Algiers . 
Gibraltar-Genoa. 
Gibraltar-Bizerta. 
Malta-Alexandria. 
Alexandria-Port Said. 
Milo-Port Said. 
Milo-Salonica. 
Oran-Maiseilles. 


June 1918 
Bizerta-Malta. 
Gibraltar-Oran. 
Gibraltar-Spain. 
Spain-Cette. 
Cette-Marseilles. 
Marseilles-Genoa. 
Genoa-Naples. 
Naples-Sicily. 
Sicily-Bizerta. 
Bizerta-Bona. 
Bizerta-France. 
Algiers-Oran, 
Algiers-France. 
Maita-Egypt^Corfu- 
Sicily-Milo. 
Egypt-Milo. 
Milo-Aegean. 
Mlo-Oorfu. 
Qorfu-Patras. 
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They had expended the same amount of oil, machinery, 
courage, cruelty, ingenuity and labour in destroying seventy- 
eight thousand tons of shipping as they had in sinking one 
hundred and seventy-six thousand a few months previously. 
The setback was final : the enem;^ never restored the position 
by a counter-attack or a special exertion. It can therefore 
be said that during June the naval campaign in the Mediter- 
ranean ended in an Allied victory second in importance only 
to the victory in Home waters. Never in the history of war- 
fare has a great victory been reported with so little clamour 
and emotion. The figures of shipping losses which recorded 
the achievement were printed in a few statistical returns; 
those returns were circulated to the persons who were entitled 
to read them, and that was all. The reason is that nobody 
could say that the victory was won on a particular day or 
that it was connected with a particular event in the daily 
succession of events at sea. There is nothing by which to 
remember it. It was, moreover, the outcome of a vast com- 
posite exertion, in which the Allied admirals of the Com- 
mission de Malte, the officers of the subordinate committees, 
and the officers and men at sea conjointly contributed. No 
single individual had a right to say quorum pars magna fui 
and none claimed the right. The splendour of the achieve- 
ment cast an equal lustre upon all. 

This dateless victory at sea was decisive according to the 
strictest definitions of decisive victory. Shipping losses rose 
slightly in the following month of July : they fell again in 
August to an even lower figure than that of July ; and they 
were still falling in September, when the Allied Naval Council 
assembled in Paris.^ 

The Franco-Italian net barrage was, by now, neaidy com- 
pleted, and one submarine — UB 53 — had been caught and 
destroyed in it. The French and Italian Admirals considered 
that the obstruction they had laid ought to be supplemented 
by deep minefields further north, and authoritative naval 
opinion in _ Great Britain seems to have supported their 
view. Projects for laying deep minefields on the model of 
the Northern barrage were, at this time, the most important 
items in the general war plan. The American staff desired 
to lay them in all the narrow parts of the Algean and in the 
central part of the Mediterranean, between Sicily and Africa. 
Commodore G. H. Baird, ^ who was now in charge of the 

^ September 13. 

^ Appointed Director of Shipping Movements, Mediterranean, April 6, 1918. 
Previously to Commodore^ Baird’s appointment the convoy organisation had 
been under the control of Admiral Pergusson, the British A dmir al of Patrols# 
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convoy organisation, showed, in an extremely able paper, 
that it would be most dangerous to lay a minefield right 
across the track of the most important convoy routes in the 
Mediterranean. The plan was therefore dropped; but the 
major project of laying barrages in the southern Adriatic and 
off the Dardanelles was approved in principle. Then whilst 
the Council Avas making its final decisions, a sudden and 
surprising victory on land gave a new direction to the course 
of operations at sea. 

On September 15 General Franchet d’Esperey opened his 
assault upon the Bulgarian army. Within a few days the 
Bulgar front was breached and the road to Sofia was open 
to the Allies. On September 26 a delegation of Bulgarian 
officers entered General Milne’s lines under a flag of truce to 
sue for an armistice. Their instructions -were somewdiat 
peculiar ; for they bore a message to the British Commander- 
in-Chief, who was asked to act as mediator between 
the Bulgarian army representatives and General Franchet 
d’Esperey. General Milne sent the Bulgarians on to the 
French Headquarters, but did not accompany them himself. 
At four o’clock in the morning of September 30 the French 
authorities telegraphed to him that an armistice had been 
signed, and that hostilities were to cease at noon on that 
day. Twm days later General Milne learned, through London, 
that the Bulgarians had agreed to demobilise their army, to 
evacuate those parts of Greece and Serbia wdneh they still 
occupied, and to place their ports and railways at the dis- 
posal of the Allied armies. The fortified ring which encircled 
the Central Powers was broken; the roads and railways 
which lay behind the breach led straight to the capitals of 
three Empires. 



CHAPTER IX 


EUSSIA^ 

The onerous task of supplying Russia with coal and 
munitions was rendered doubly difficult by the fact that 
Archanc^el, the only port of access in Europe, was ice-bound 
from November to May. Nevertheless, during the summer cu 
1916 over six hundred steamers — roughly four a day — had 
arrived, bringing a million tons of coal and a million and a 
half tons of munitions, food and other materials. A ^^gorous 
effort was being made to increase the rate of supply. At the 
extreme north of the Murman Province, where a branch of 
the Gulf Stream keeps the Kola Inlet free from fixed ice, a 
port was being constructed, and from it a railway was being 
laid to connect it with Petrograd. This was a difficult under- 
taking in a land of river, lake and marsh. Wood could be 
supplied from local resources for the permanent way and 
the innumerable bridges; but all the railway metal aiid 
apparatus had to be brought by sea from England. Not till 
the end of 1916 was this line complete; in the meantime the 
only communication from the Kola Inlet to the interior was 
by road. For the transport of ammunition and light articles 
a large number of reindeer were available, and the endless 
stream of reindeer sleighs winding over the snowy plains of 
Lapland w'as one of the most picturesque episodes in the 
war. 

At the end of the summer of 1916 the German submarine 
attack on shipping was extended to the Arctic Ocean, and in 
the last four days of September ten Norwegian steamers 
bound from or to Archangel were sunk between the North 
Cape and the entrance to the White Sea. Before the end 
of the season at least five German submarines had made 
cruises in the approach to the White Sea. One of them, U 56, 
was attacked on November 2 by four Russian patrol vessels, 

1 The present chapter is a narrative of the operations in North Russia 
in wMch British naval forces were directly or indirectly engaged, and a 
description of any local conditions wMch affected the conduct of those opera- 
tions. No attempt has been made to describe the discussions and negoti- 
ations between the Entente Powers which occasioned the expedition to North 
Russia, and the retention ^of large forces in that theatre. 
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including the destroyer Grozovoi, near Vardo. The V 56 had 
on board the crew of the Norwegian s.s. Ivanhoe, which she 
had sunk, and landed them on the 3rd, but subsequently she 
herself sank, owing to damage received in the action. 
That the remainder should have escaped without serious 
attack is not remarkable. ' The British forces and the few 
Russian vessels acting under British directions had 630 miles 
of route to guard and keep clear from mines, while the sub- 
marines were, free to attack at any point. They operated 
mainly at the Norwegian end of the route : there they sank 
twenty-four vessels, mostly Norwegians bound to or from 
Archangel. In November the port itself froze, and all trans- 
port by sea came to an end. The British naval force was 
withdrawn to England, except a few vessels left in Kola 
Inlet. Commodore Kemp, the British Senior Naval Officer, 
had his headquarters on board one of the steamers frozen in 
at Archangel, where he was better able to keep in touch 
with the Embassy and the Russian authorities. 

Before the ice at Archangel melted a profound change 
came over the political situation in Russia. A revolution 
broke out in March 1917 ; the Tsar abdicated and the Govern- 
ment passed to the Duma, which appointed a Committee 
representative of all parties except the most extreme. Of 
this Committee, Kerenski, a young lawyer gifted with extra- 
ordinary eloquence, soon became a leading member. The 
efforts of this provisional Government to maintain order 
were consistently undermined by the extremists, wffio called 
to themselves delegates representing each a thousand work- 
men or soldiers and, forming a Soviet,^ issued manifestos to 
the people and troops. The first of these, knowm as Prikaz 
No. 1, published on March 14, ordered the Army and Navy 
to cease saluting officers, from wffiom all disciplinary powers 
were taken, and to form committees among themselves to 
manage their own affairs. 

The result was a disorderly demobilisation. The Russian 
soldier did not know for what or for whom he was now 
enduring the miseries of war. Before the revolution he had 
been fighting for the Tsar, who personified Russia to him. 
Now that the Tsar had gone, Russia to the soldier was repre- 
sented by his own small village ; and men, tired of the con- 
ditions at the front and no longer under discipline, slipped 
away in thousands to seek their homes. 

In the navy the demoralisation took a more criminal 
shape. The seamen set to work to get rid of their officers. 

_ In the course of a few days two hundred, including many of 
^ “ Soviet ” means Council. 
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h jh rank, were murdered, often with circumstances of brutal 
c jelty; three hundred more were imprisoned. A committee 
c sailors took nominal charge of the affairs of the fleet and 
a pointed some of the remaining officers to carry out their 
t structions ; but order and discipline were at an end. The 
G nger to Russia from this crumliling of her defences was at 
f st not fatal. So long as the Baltic remained frozen, the 
( ;rman navy could reap little advantage from the cessation 
G organised resistance. But when the summer came Riga 
£ :d its sea communications fell to the enemy; Russia’s 
I fht flank was turned ; and Petrograd itself was within 
I ach of the victors. 

At an inter- Allied conference held in Petrograd shortly 
1 fore the fall of the Tsar, Lord Milner had discussed the 
s pply arrangements for the 1917 season, and the Allies had 
c nsented to land three and a half million tons of munitions, 

G al and other essential materials at Archangel and at 
1 urmansk, the new port in Kola Inlet. But the inefiflciency 
( the Provisional Government and the growing interference 
{ the Soviet in national affairs of the highest importance 
s on made the Allies doubtful of the wisdom of supplying 
] ussia with military stores from their own insufficient stocks, 

1 r it appeared more and more probable that the munitions 
j ight eventually be captured or handed over to the Germans. 

] ut Kerenski, who was confident that the power of the 
f met would die aw^ay from natural causes, repeatedly urged 
1 le fulfilment of the contract for supplies; and for fear lest 
] ussia should have an excuse for making a separate peace, 

1 esh supply ships were sent to Archangel as soon as the 
i e broke. 

The Germans, beyond consolidating their position at 
; iga and capturing the islands at the entrance to the gulf, 

] ade no direct onslaught on the Russian armies, but it was 
' ear from the beginning that they meant to include the 
. rchangel route in their unrestricted attack upon shipping. 

On the White Sea Station itself vessels were collected into 
I >nvoys and escorted whenever possible, the first of these 
' )nvoys consisting of eight ships escorted on June 5 by five 
■ awlers from Kola Inlet as far as the offing of lokanski, 
ilf-way between Murmansk and Archangel. At the begiu- 
ing of July ships from England were directed straight from 
le Arctic into lokanski, and thence despatched in convoys 
) Archangel. It had been arranged that naval operations 
: I the White Sea itself, such as sweeping and escorting 
' mvoys, should be done by the Russian navy ; but in practice ^ 
: was soon found tlwt, with some honourable exceptions, 
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Russian sailors were disinclined for warlike operations or 
cruising of any kind. Consequently all the work fell upon 
the small British squadron and the few Russian vessels which 
were willing to help. Kerenski, now Minister for the navy 
and the army as well as head of the Government, had 
every intention of contirfuing the war against Germany, 
though he wmild not restore the former discipline, for fear 
the army should become an agent in a Tsarist counter-revolu- 
tion. He believed that by speeches to the troops he could 
stir up sufficient enthusiasm for an attack on the German 
positions, and he demanded an increased supply of munitions 
from the Allies to enable the operations to have some chance 
of success. 

Throughout the summer vessels continued to arrive at 
Archangel and the other entry ports, where stores of the 
utmost military value accumulated in heaps, waiting often 
in vain for the Russians to take them away ; for the prevailing 
lack of order was felt in the transport system as weU as 
everywhere else. Throughout that season, in spite of the 
unsettled state of Russia and the doubts as to her ultimate 
good faith, the Allies, in the height of the German unre- 
stricted submarine campaign, managed to land in Russia 
over two million tons of military stores.^ 

At the end of the 1917 season one man of war, the little 
light cruiser /pMgenw, remained to be frozen in at Archangel, 
where Admiral Kemp and the transport office staff proposed 
to remain. But as the winter hardened, the activities of 
the Soviet increased in vigour and the political condition of 
Russia became more and more confused. There arose a 
spirit of antagonism to the Allies ; it became possible that 
the British community would have to stand a Russian attack. 
Since the Iphigenia, if alone, was capable of only a feeble 
resistance, and it was not possible to despatch suitable vessels 
to reinforce her while passage through the ice was still 
practicable, the War Cabinet decided to withdraw^ her and 
the whole naval personnel from Archangel to Murmansk. 
She arrived in Kola Inlet in the middle of December, having 
seen yet another revolution in disordered Russia. 

Kerenski’s Government, never stable, had tottered and 
fallen. On November 7 the Military Revolutionary Com- 
mittee seized Petrograd and transferred the Government to 
the All Russian Congress of the Soviets of Workmen, Soldiers 
and Peasant Delegates. The principal men in this congress 
were Lenin, First Conunissary, and Trotski, Commissary for 
Foreign Affairs. Kerenski had hoped by his eloquence to 
* Fayle t SeOborm Trade, Vol. 311., p. 239. 
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mi kC the Russian army continue the war against Gei’many. 
Ti new leaders had no such intention. To them the war was 
mi elv one of the methods by which the piers ot the nations 
ex loited their peoples. They were convinced that the world 
weary of war, and that if they showed the way, the 
su ering millions in every count»y w'ould imitate Russia and 
la- down their arms. On November 21 they sent cmt liy 
wi dess a message to all the nations at^ war urging an 
in: mediate armistice for the conclusion of a “ demoeratic 
pe ce.” This was defined as “ a peace without anncxatmns 
or ndemnities, based upon the principle of the freedom ot 
ea [i nation to determine for itself the nature of its own 
de elopment.” A letter to the same effect was sent to ail 
th representatives of the Allies in Petrograd; and,_ as the 
fir ; practical step, the Russian Commander-in-Chiel in the 
fii i was instructed to treat with the German army for an 
in nediate cessation of hostilities. Both Germany and 
A stria, Russia’s principal antagonists, agreed to discuss the 
te ns of an armistice; but though Count Czernin, the 
A strian Foreign Minister, indicated that Trotski’s outline 
of a “ democratic peace ” would form an appropriate basis 
fc discussion during the negotiations, neither he nor Bari >u 
v< 1 Kiihlmann, the German Foreign Minister, made any 
d( laration of adhesion to the Russian formula. A still 
g] ater disappointment was that none of Russia’s ollieial 
A ies betrayed the slightest desire to participate either in 
tl ! armistice negotiations or in the peace conference which 
tl :se were to prelude. 

All hostilities now ceased on the Russian front, and on 
E cember S the officials who were to discuss the armistice 
t( ms, and — as Trotski hoped — ^the peace arrangements also, 
n !t at Brest-Litovsk, on the Polish war front. The Russian 
d legates, headed b}^ Joffe, eager for peace according to their 
0 n formula, found themselves ranged opposite a party of 
s( diers commissioned to negotiate only a military armistice ; 
a d however earnestly, and at whatever length they spoke 
0 the subject of the abstract ideals of their peace, their 
0 ponents brought back the discussion to the concrete details 

0 areas of occupation and movement of troops. They had 
t accept the German terms; and with an agreement that 
a hostilities on the Russian front should be suspended from 

1 jcember 7 to 17 they returned to Petrograd to report, 
a leir perfectly sincere desire for a general democratic peace 
s 3med no nearer fulfilment than when they had set out for 
I est-Litovsk. Yet they had secured an armistice which wa.s 

r t oppressive. Gerpaany had demanded no cession of war * 
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material, no disarmament of any part of the Russian forces. 
The boundary line which it was agreed neither side was to 
cross coincided with the barbed-wire lines betw'een the 
armies, and, in the Baltic and Black Seas, with the delimita- 
tion of the areas actually in occupation by the Fleets. There 
had been no mention of the'White Sea, nor any demand, as 
yet, for the expulsion of the British forces from Murmansk. 

The armistice was extended to January 14 and was to lead 
immediately to negotiations for peace. The delegates from 
Germany, Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey an’ivcd at Brest- 
Litovsk in time for their first meeting with the Russian dele- 
gates to be held on December 22. Baron von Kuhlmann 
took the chair at this session, and in his opening speech, 
mainly occupied with good wishes, shrew'dly suggested to 
the delegates that they should take into account what had 
actually happened. M. Joffe, the head of the Russian dele- 
gation, then put forward the principles with which an accept- 
able peace must accord. These were : 

(1) The union by violence of territories conquered 
during the war will not be permitted and the troops 
occupying them shall be withdrawn. 

(2) Peoples which have lost their political independ- 
ence during the war shall have it fully restored. 

(8) National groups desiring political independence 
shall be allowed a free referendum. 

(4) In a territory of mixed nationality the minority 
shall be permitted to keep its national culture. 

(5) There shall be no indemnities, and requisitions 
made shall be returned. 

(6) Colonial questions shall be decided in conformity 
with the first four clauses. 

Further, economic oppression of weak nations by strong is 
not permissible. 

It was obvious that the representatives of the Central 
Powers must have time to devise an answer to this statement 
of principles, which, indeed, in some clauses w'as an indict- 
ment of their past and present actions. Kuhlmann therefore 
adjourned the conference to meet again on Christmas Day. 
It had been arranged that representatives of each nation 
should preside in turn ; it fell to Count Czernin, the Austrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, ip. the name of the Central Powers, 
to deal with the Bolshevik six points. He announced that 
there was no intention of forcibly appropriating occupied 
J;erritories. As regards the withdrawal of troops, this must 
be settled separately for each place. TJre second point the 
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Central Powers accepted unreservedly; but the question of 
the self-determination of their own independence by national 
groups within a State should be solved only by that State 
itself. The protection of the rights of minorities was a com- 
ponent part of the principle of self-determination, the validity 
of which, so far as it was practfcally realisable, the Central 
Powers would grant. The principle of no indemnities they 
would also accept. The inhabitants of German colonies had, 
in the opinion of the Central Powers, shown themselves so 
much attached to their German rulers that it was unnecessary 
to ascertain their wishes by a vote. As for the addendum, 
the Central Powers had always advocated the exclusion of 
all economic oppression. 

Thus it seemed from Count Czernin’s reply that there 
could be no divergence between the Bolsheviks and their 
opponents as to the broad principles on which peace was to 
be based. Both sides appeared anxious for the democratic 
peace with its corollaries of self-determination, no annexa- 
tions and no indemnities. There was, however, this remark- 
able proviso : the Central Powers could not bind themselves 
to these conditions unless within a reasonable time the Allies 
of Russia would agree to recognise and carry out similar ^ 

conditions when peace with them was negotiated. • 

The German offer was finally embodied in two articles 
put forward on December 28. In the first the Central 
Powers agreed to evacuate Russia proper after Russian 
demobilisation; in the second they called upon Russia to 
recognise that the populations of Poland and the Baltic 
States desired independence, and could ratify their proclama- 
tions of separation by a plebiscite which should be arranged 
by a committee from the peace conference. This w^as the 
first rebuff to the hopes of the Russians. A plebiscite held 
while German armies were still in occupation was unlikely 
to have a result opposed to the wishes of the occupiers; 
and in the public Press the Bolshevik Government proclaimed 
the two proposed articles as contrary to the principle of 
free self-determination. 

After a few days had been spent in dealing with a Russian 
attempt to transfer the negotiations to neutral territory, 

January 5 was reached. Ten days had elapsed since Count 
Czernin had announced the intention of the Central Powers 
to adhere in principle to the democratic peace policy of self- 
determination and peace without annexations or indemnities, 
on condition that the other belligerents agreed to the same 
formula. These were the ten days allowed to Russia for 
obtaining declarations of adherence from all her Allies. But 
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there was no sign that any country except Russia intended 
to cease fighting; and the negotiations for peace, though 
started with speeches full of noble and unselfish ideals, were 
taking a course which to the Bolsheviks was widely apart 
from the sentiments expressed. 

When the Russian delegation, now headed by Trotski 
himself, returned to Brest-Litovsk, they were embarrassed 
to find there representatives of the People’s Republic which 
had proclaimed the Ukraine to be independent of Petrograd. 
Further, the tone of Baron von Kiihlmann’s opening speech 
on January 9 differed slightly from his previous manner. 
He brushed aside the suggestion to conduct the negotiations 
elsewhere than at Brest-Litovsk, and stated that the Central 
Powers were no longer bound by their Christmas declaration. 
Above all. Count Czernin observed that the negotiations could 
only be continued on the basis of the two articles of Decem- 
ber 28. “ If not,” he said, “ then things will take their 
necessary course; but the responsibility of the war will then 
fall exclusively on the gentlemen of the Russian delegation,” 

This was, of course, an ultimatum. Trotski, struggling 
in the web of insincerity woven by his opponents, replied 
with bitter bluntness, “ Do you agree,” he cried, “ to 
evacuate Poland, Lithuania and Courland and to leave the 
people freedom of decision ? Do jmu renounce the idea of 
tearing away these territories, of imposing military and 
customs conventions upon them, and of establishing a 
monarchical government on the strength of the decision of 
little groups of exploiters ? ” The questions were rhetorical. 
Trotski knew that the answer to both was “ No ! ” But the 
web encircling him was of steel. There was no escape from 
it. He could only accept the German terms and resume his 
seat to hear what more might be said. 

Hereupon the representative of the Ulo-ainian Republic 
stepped in. This Republic, he said, had been proclaimed on 
November 20, and was now negotiating with the Central 
Powers for peace as a separate State independent of the 
Petrograd Government. This prompted an awkward ques- 
tion. “ Until now,” said Kiihlmann, “ we have been treat- 
ing with the Petrograd delegation regarding the entire 
Russian territory. Does M. Trotski intend also in future 
to represent the whole of Russia? ” Trotski fenced with 
this question, and produced a reply so obscure that only 
long discussion elicited from him the acknowledgment that 
the Ukrainian delegation was definitely an independent body. 
The point was important, since the Ukraine extended to the 
Black Sea and was reputed to contain large quantities of corn. 


Dec. 1917~Jan. 1918' NEGOTIATIONS ADJOURNED ' 809; 

, ' For several days the discussion revolved round the ques- 
tion of the Baltic provinces and their status. Russia had 
recognised the independence of Finland on January 4^ and 
of the Ukraine, reluctantly enough, on January lo/ But so 
long as the German ' armies overran Poland and the Baltic 
Provinces, Trotski would not ^knowledge their claim for 
independence. At length, after a prolonged philosophic in- 
quiry: as to the precise means by which the principle of self-de- 
termination is expressed and to what extent of territory it 
applies, the Russians produced a document giving their idea 
of the procedure they thought necessary in those particular 
provinces. It merely reiterated their original proposition : 
first withdraw the German troops, then return fugitives and 
populations removed in the course of the war, and finally 
hold a referendum of the whole of the people free from any 
military or police pressure of any kind. 

General Hoffmann could bear it no longer. After all the 
talk to which he had been forced to listen, nothing resulted 
but this preposterous document. “ I must protest,*’ he said, 
“ against the tone of these proposals. The Russian delega- 
tion talks to us as if it stood victorious in our countries and 
could dictate conditions to us. I would like to point out 
that the facts are just the reverse ; that the victorious Ger- 
man army stands in your territory. I would like, further, to 
state that the Russian delegation demands for the occupied 
territories the application of a right of self-determination of 
peoples in a manner and to an extent which its government 
does not apply to its own country. Its government is 
founded exclusively upon violence, and suppresses by violence 
every opinion but its own. . . . That is how the principle of 
the right of self-determination appears in practice under the 
Bolshevik Government,” To him, the occupied territories, 
even the islands in the Gulf of Riga, had already exercised 
their right of self-determination, and had all declared against 
union with Bolshevik Russia. Then, when Trotski suggested 
that representatives of the occupied territories should par- 
ticipate in the negotiations, Kiihlmann asked whether this 
meant that Russia accepted their independence ; and. Trotski, 
once more out-manoeuvred, let drop that suggestion also. 
On January 19 he -went back to Petrograd, leaving Joffe 
again in charge of the Russian side of the negotiations, 
which for the next few days were concerned mainly with 
legal and economic details, while Kiihlmann and Czernin 
returned to Berlin and Vienna respectively. 

When the conference reassembled at the end of January 
under Czernin’s guidance, the apparently interminable dis-^ 
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ciission of territorial questions was resumed. It reached at 
length one definite point, when, on February 9, a peace 
treaty was signed between the Central Powers and the 
Ukraine, in spite of Trotski’s declaration that it was not 
accepted as valid by the Russian Government, a declaration 
which Czernin brushed asid# as merely a matter between the 
Ukraine and Petrograd Governments, and of no interest to 
the Central Powers. And now Ktihlmann announced that 
with Russia also a decision must be reached promptly. He 
put forward the German demands, thinly disguised as pro- 
posals, that Russia must acknowledge the independence of 
the occupied territories and that their future destiny would 
be settled by the countries themselves in agreement with 
Germany. Instead of the democratic peace so repeatedly 
demanded by the Bolsheviks, it w'as a German peace that 
was offered. 

Trotski, confronted now^ with the necessity for decision, 
not discussion, determined to appeal to the world with one 
last moving, if somewhat theatrical, gesture, “ This war 
ceased long ago to be a defensive war. . . . We do not agree 
to shed any longer the blood of our soldiers in defence of the 
one side against the other. We are giving the order for a 
general demobilisation of all our armies ... in the strong 
belief that other peoples will soon follow our example. . . 
The Governments of Germany and Austro-Hungary are deter- 
mined to possess lands and peoples by might. Let them do 
so openly. We cannot approve violence. We are going out 
of the war. But we will not sign the peace treaty.’’ 

Thus on February 10 came to an end the negotiations for 
peace between Russia and the Central Powers. On the 18th 
the German army resumed hostilities and began to advance 
on Petrograd, The Bolshevik Government immediately for- 
got Trotski’s noble gesture, and in a hurry offered by wireless 
to Berlin to sign the treaty dictated by the Central Powers 
at Brest-Litovsk. General Hoffmann demanded an official 
confirmation of this message, and it was speedily sent him 
by special messenger. The Bolsheviks begged for a renewal 
of the armistice. But this was not granted ; and on March 1 
the Russian delegation was given three days to digest the 
formal peace treaty. Although the surrender of Russia w^as 
now practically unconditional, the Germans had added little 
to the peace terms which had so long been debated; the 
chief addition was the detachment from Russia of the Black 
Sea regions of Georgia and Kars on the pretext that they 
had self-determined on separation and independence. The 
Russian delegation, of which M. Chich^rin was one mem- 
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ber, still endeavoured to maintain some sort of dignity. 

It refused to read the treaty, as if to show that it was con- 
strained only by force to sign. No such demonstration was 
needed, since it must submit to whatever the Germans might 
think it advisable to demand ; and thus on March 3 peace 
was given to Russia by the traaty of Brest-Litovsk. By it 
Russia pledged herself to abstain from interference in the 
separated regions and from propaganda against German 
institutions there; she agreed to demobilise her armies, to 
keep her own and Allied warships acting with her in Russian 
harbours, and to remove mines ; she guaranteed to withdraw 
her troops from the Ukraine, the Baltic provinces, Finland, 
the Aaland Islands, and the Black Sea provinces already 
specified ; economically she was compelled to accept in an 
aggravated form a commercial treaty favourable to Germany 
and to pay interest on Austro-German loans to the Tsarist 
Government ; and, what seemed perhaps worst of all to the 
delegation, she was forbidden all revolutionary agitation 
directed against the Central Powers and their military 
authorities. 

The day before they signed the peace treat)^^ the Russian 
delegates had wired to Petrograd for a special train. This 
seems a natural request ; but Lenin, in the state of panic to 
which the Bolshevik Government had been reduced, inter- • % 
preted it to mean that the Germans had refused to conclude 
peace. He sent out a wireless message to all the local Soviets, 
which ended, We must be ready for an immediate German 
advance to Petrograd and on all fronts generally. All the 
people must rise and strengthen the measures taken for the 
defence.” To the Soviet in the north at Murmansk he was 
more definite, for there at any rate was a nucleus from 
which resistance might be built up. On March 2 the authori- 
ties at Murmansk received the following, signed by Trotski : — 

Peace negotiations apparently broken off. Danger 
threatens Petrograd. Measures are being taken to 
defend it to last drop of blood. It is your duty to do 
everything for defence of Murman line. Germans are 
advancing in small bodies. Opposition is possible and 
compulsory. Nothing must be left to the foe. 

You are ordered to co-operate with Allied Missions 
in everything and to put all obstacles in way of advance 
of Germans. The robbers are attacking us. We are 
obliged to save the country and the revolution. 

In obedience to^this very definite instruction, the Mur^ 
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maiisk Soviet approached Admiral Kemp with a scheme of 
united action which they begged him to accept. 

The Admiral had under his command only the small 
naval force which, as in the previous winter, had been left 
ill Kola Inlet; it consisted at this date of the battleship 
Glory ^ the cruiser Vindictive «snd a group of six trawler ininc'- 
sweepers under Commander The Hon. E. A. G. Gore-Langton. 
The question of removing even this force had been debated 
in January, and the decision reached at the end of that 
month was that they should remain at Murmansk, but 
in complete readiness to leave if the necessity should 
suddenly arise. There were three principal reasons for 
keeping in North Russia some force representative of the 
British navy : at Archangel there remained 12,000 tons of 
explosives and 200,000 tons of metals, shells, tractors, motor 
cars, clothing and other valuable stores of which the Germans 
would undoubtedly try to get possession ; in the White Sea 
were also many Russian naval vessels which we were anxious 
to keep from the enemy, who might in the peace terms have 
insisted upon their surrender ; and refugees of various Allied 
nationalities w-ere congregating at Murmansk, which could 
still be reached by railway. Among these last w-ere many 
French and Belgians ; of the two thousand refugees at Mur- 
mansk when the peace negotiations were broken off and 
the Germans began to advance again, about a third were of 
these two nationalities, and every day their numbers increased 
as stragglers kept coming in. 

At that time it seemed probable that the Germans would 
seize Petrograd; in that case nothing could prevent their 
occupation of Kola Inlet except the presence of a British 
expeditionary force, which Admiral Kemp thought should be 
sent at once and should consist of at least 6000 men. The 
Russian garrison at Murmansk could only be relied upon to 
back the winning side; if the British seemed stronger they 
would resist the Germans, if the Germans came in greater 
force the Russians w^ould eject the British. The Miirman 
district was so much isolated from the rest of Russia that the 
Bolshevik Government was not actually in powder there till 
after the middle of February, when the command of affairs 
in Murmansk was definitely taken over by a Soviet owming 
allegiance to Petrograd. This Soviet at once affirmed its 
desire for a continuance of friendly relations wdth the Allies ; 
there is little doubt that it was largely influenced by the fact 
that from the Allies alone was there any chance of obtaining 
supplies of food. 

In those critical last days of February the problem to 
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be solved was a complicated' one. The German advance -was 
unopposed and its limits could not be foreseen. Nor could 
the nature of the peace conditions; it was most probable 
they would include the expulsion of the British force and 
the surrender of Kola Inlet, which would then be utilised as 
a base for submarines. At Arclmngel the heaps of amniuni” 
tioii and immensely important stores w^ere still lying ; it 
would be disastrous if, after ail the trouble and danger 
involved in getting them to Russia, they should be used 
against our own soldiers. It was, further, a moral duty of 
the Allies to save their national refugees from the fate that 
in Bolshevik Russia under German domination w'as likely to 
be awaiting them. Added to all these anxieties was the fact 
that the Bolshevik Government had not been recognised by 
any of Russia’s former Allies, and might at any time be 
overthrown by a popular rising or replaced by a German 
dictatorship. Amid all this confusion there were two hopeful 
facts : the Bolshevik Government had not, of its owm accord, 
demanded the withdrawal of the British force at Murmansk, 
and the Germans showed as yet no sign of attempting an 
advance on Kola Inlet. 

The Admiralty met the situation by immediately despatch- 
ing the cruiser Cochrane to join Admiral Kemp, and by 
asking the French and American Governments each to send 
a similar ship. This they considered should give the Admiral 
a force sufficient to ensure respect from the local Soviet and 
to deal with any raid on Murmansk. At the same time two 
vessels were sent to bring away refugees and to convey to 
Admiral Kemp a party of Royal Engineers, who, in case of 
necessity, would blow up bridges or destroy the stores. None 
of these reinforcements had arrived when, on March 8, the 
Murmansk Soviet approached Admiral Kemp with urgent 
requests for assistance in response to Trotski’s telegram. 
They proposed to him and to the French representative that 
the Soviet should have supreme control of the defence force, 
but that the Executive command should be vested in three 
persons, one appointed by the Soviet, one by the French 
and one by the British representatives respectively ; the last 
two would not interfere in internal affairs, but should pro- 
vide the armed force, equipment and stores for the defence. 

However much the British Government may have wished 
to accede to Trotski’s appeal for assistance, the despatch of 
troops from England seemed at the moment to be impossible. 
The Allies could not undertake the military defence of Mur- 
mansk, nor could they support any operations beyond the 
reach of the ship’s ^ns. What was possible they were ^ 
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prepared to do. If the Russians would defend themselves, 
British bluejackets could be landed to stiffen the resistance 
against the Germans, but Admiral Kemp was not to share 
the executive command of the Russian forces, and must not 
forget that Ms main interests were the safety of the Russian 
men-of-war, the repatriation of refugees and the preservation 
of the Allies’ stores at Archangel. The Cochrane arrived at 
Murmansk on March 7,. and the French cruiser Amiral Atibe 
on the 19th, the two together forming a considerable rein- 
forcement, On April 3 a German expeditionary force landed 
in Finland and proceeded to occupy Helsingfors and Abo A 
The Murmansk Soviet begged once more for assist- 
ance, They wrote urging Admiral Kemp to promise armed 
forces for the prevention of disturbance and anarchy. Since 
the local Soviet had no organised police or armed forces, he 
was disposed to agree to this upon certain conditions, amongst 
which were the publication in the local Press of all the corre- 
spondence on the subject, indemniication of the Allied forces 
against claims for injury, and conilrmation by the Central 
Government. The Allies were still averse from intervening 
in purely internal affairs except upon direct request of the 
Russian Central Soviet to the British Government, but the 
Admiral was given discretion to employ Allied forces under 
his command to prevent disturbance or anarchy locally if 
Allied interests were involved or threatened. In spite of 
these rebuffs, the relations between the Murmansk Soviet and 
the Allies continued on a most friendly footing. 

The necessity for collaboration was soon apparent. The 
Finns, whose independence Russia acknowledged, were not 
content with their seaboard on the Baltic and were credited 
with a desire to increase their territory by the inclusion of 
the provinces between Finland and the White Sea, an exten- 
sion which would give them the Murman coast with its ice- 
free harbours and also most of the Murman railway. There 
were two political parties in Finland : the “ Whites,” anti- 
Bolshevik and pro-German, the “ Reds,” pro-Bolshevik and 
anti-German. In the Finnish republic the “ Whites ” pre- 
dominated and the “ Reds ” were rebels ; in Russia the 
Bolsheviks were in power, and such groups as were of “ White ” 
politics were kept quiet in the ruthless grip of Lenin and his 
Soviet. By the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk Russia had guaran- 
teed to demobilise her army, but, to protect the railway from 
attack by small parties from Finland intent on damage, 

^ Ob their arrival the British submarines in the Baltic which it had been 
found impracticable to withdraw were blown up and sunk by their officers, 
to prevent the boats from falling into the hands of the enemy. 
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Lenin raised a force of railway defence troops which soon 
became known as the '' Red Guards.” Some sort of discipline 
was enforced among them; their officers were appointed 
from Moscow,^ and not elected, on the earlier Bolshevik 
model, by the men themselves. They were distributed along 
the railway, various parts of whtch were reported from time 
to time as being threatened by raiding parties from Finland. 

It was elsewhere, however, that the first encounter took 
place. On May 3 the Murmansk Soviet learned that a party 
of armed ‘‘ White ” Finns was advancing on skis, with guns 
drawn by reindeer. Its objective was Pechenga, the first 
harbour of Russia east of the Norwegian border. The place 
had special importance, since it was only an hour’s steaming 
from Vardo across Varanger Fiord, and as soon as navigation 
reopened it was to be the assembly port of the escort of the 
convoys between Vardo and Archangel. At the request of 
the Murmansk Soviet, Admiral Kemp embarked a party of 
‘ ^ Red Guards ” in the Cochrane and sent her to the threatened 
harbour with orders to land her passengers and operate in the 
immediate vicinity of Pechenga for the defence of the town, 
and to disperse or capture any armed Finns who might be 
encountered. 

The Cochrane (Captain J. U. Farie) reached Pechenga Bay 
on May 3, and the Russian troops she had brought from 
Murmansk and a detachment of Royal Marines were at once 
landed to take up positions of defence. By arrangement 
with the local Soviet, Captain Farie then landed a party of 
144 seamen under Commander John W. Scott, whom he 
put in charge of the local defences. It was not till the 10th 
that the enemy appeared. A small advanced partj^ of Royal 
Marines met sixty or seventy Finns, and had to fall back ; 
this was an operation of some difficulty, as the enemy, on skis, 
could move rapidly, while our men were floundering in deep 
snow, A force of about 120 Finns was driven off on the 12th. 
The Russians, mostly seamen from the Askold^ who had 
quartered themselves in a monastery eleven miles away, took 
little part in these operations, though the only man killed 
among the defence parties was a Russian frontier guard. 
No further fighting took place till June 20, when our men 
captured a boat with machine gun on a lake inland. 

Although the Murmansk Soviet looked with gratitude to the 
Allies as their friends and defenders against Finnish aggression, 
there was now a marked coolness in the attitude of the Moscow 
authorities towards us. Trotski had been succeeded as 

^ After signing the Treaty of Brest-Iitovsk the Bnssian Central Govern- ^ 
ment moved to Moscow, tl^inking Petrograd too near the German armies. 
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Commissary of Foreign. Affairs by Chiclierin, who, after his 
experiences at Brest-Litovsk, felt unable to oppose more than 
a formal resistance to German demands. Telegrams began 
to pass from Moscow to Murmansk repudiating any desire for 
assistance from the Allies and accusing the northern Soviet 
of counter-revolutionary leaiiings. These messages might well 
be the prelude to an ultimatum demanding that the Allies 
should withdraw, and proposing the substitution of a new Soviet 
more amenable to Moscow and Germany. But instead of the 
expected demand for evacuation, there followed, a week later, 
merely an instruction from Chicherin to the northern Soviet 
that it should not apply for the assistance of one Imperialistic 
Coalition against another; he ended his telegram, “ It is 
possible that the English will themselves resist advancing 
White Guards, but we must not come forward as their Allies, 
and we will protest against their operations on our territory.” 
Admiral Kemp construed this to mean that any action taken 
by the Allies would be met only by protest, and not by armed 
interference. 

The position was entirely altered in the middle of May, 
when a submarine began operating off Vardo. Three small 
Russian steamers were sunk by it. One of these w^as at 
anchor in Vaida Bay on the Russian side of Varanger Fiord; 
the submarine opened fire on her and on the boats containing 
her crew and passengers, killing eight and wounding five 
more. As a further effort of terrorism the submarine then 
bombarded a Russian signal station, and sank two more small 
Russian steamers and five Norwegian fishing vessels, thus 
putting a stop temporarily to the fishing on which North 
Russia was at this time mainly dependent for food. 

By the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk Germany had reserved the 
power to continue the submarine blockade of the Arctic until 
the conclusion of a general peace ; and when Lenin protested 
against the destruction of Russian ships, he received the i-eply 
that the sinkings would cease when the British withdrew from 
Murmansk. Chicherin therefore called upon the Murmansk 
Soviet to demand the withdrawal of the Allied force in order 
to assure safe passage for Russian merchant ships. This 
course was not acceptable to Russians in the north ; the 
sympathy of the population was with the Allies. The Allies, 
not the Moscow Government, were defending the province 
against the Finns ; the Allies, not the Moscow Government, 
were feeding the people and helping them with large supplies 
of fishing tackle. All this was pointed out to the Moscow 
Governnrent, with the addition that it was impossible to eject 
the Allies without a force for the purpose. In fact, though 
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it was not expressed in this correspondence between Moscow 
and Murmansk, there was a feeling in the north that the 
Murman province was being used as a pawn in the game of 
German aggression. It was known that Finland, now frankly 
a German protectorate with 20,000 German troops in it, 
wished to extend its borders to fire White Sea, and there was 
a rumour that Chicherin had aheady arranged to give up 
Pechenga to Finland in exchange for some Baltic ports. The 
Murman Province, however, had no wish to have as its master 
a Germanised Finland, which could certainly not provide 
food ; and the Murmansk Soviet had already thought of 
declaring themselves autonomous in imitation of the Baltic 
States and of requesting regular protection from the Allies. 

Admiral Kemp was well aware of what was passing. He 
had the advantage of a thorough knowledge of the Russian 
language, and his relations with the local officials were so 
cordial that they kept him fully informed of the situation. 
What he did not know was the extent to which the Allied 
Governments wished him to respond to the trust placed in 
him by the Murmansk Soviet. It was therefore a relief to 
him when, on May 18, the Admiralty clearly laid down his 
duties. They were (a) to protect Allied refugees, (b) to resist 
attempts made by local Russian forces to compel the Allies 
to evacuate North Russia, (c) to defend on behalf of Russia 
the coast of Russian Lapland between Kola Inlet and the 
Norwegian border against Finnish or German invasion, (d) to 
hold for Russia as much of the Murman railway as possible. 
The smallness of the force for these purposes was fully realised 
at home, and certain reinforcements were about to leave 
England; food supplies for sale or exchange were being 
provided, and equipment for developing the fisheries on a 
large scale would soon arrive with skilled men to train the 
local fishermen in its use. 

Another element in our policy must be mentioned here. 
One of the provinces of the Austrian Empire was Bohemia, 
inhabited by Czechs, a race of Slavonic affinities, more or less 
openly hostile to Austrian rule. Regiments raised in 
Bohemia had surrendered or deserted to Russia whenever 
possible, till in the prisoners’ camps behind the Russian lines 
were large numbers of Czechs, whose main desire was to free 
their native land from foreign domination. With the Peace 
of Brest-Litovsk they ceased to be prisoners. They began 
to assemble at Omsk in Siberia, By the middle of April there 
were reported to be as many as 60,000 Czechs along the 
railway near Omsk ; and being more or less organised as an^ 
army, they dominated the situation in Central Siberia. To a 
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certain extent they were under French direction ; and feeling 
it impossible to do any useful work in conjunction with the 
Moscow Government, they expressed a wish to be transported 
from Vladivostok to France, in order to fight the Germans on 
the Western Front. It seemed, however, that they could be 
more quickly useful if thfey moved westward along the 
railway to Archangel, where they would be at hand to oppose 
German aggression in the Murman region ; and our representa- 
tive in Moscow, Mr. Lockhart, was instructed to endeavour to 
obtain Trotski’s authorisation for making the necessary 
arrangements. By the middle of May these seemed to have 
been satisfactorily settled. One Czech Corps proceeded 
eastward towards Vladivostok, but a second corps was 
reported to be coming to Archangel, and a French officer who 
arrived at Murmansk at that time proposed to station 5000 
Czechs at Archangel and another 4000 along the Murman 
railway. 

There can be no doubt that the Supreme War Council 
always kept before their eyes the paramount reason for 
Allied intervention in Russia : to prevent, as far as possible, 
the withdrawal of German forces from Russia to France. 
The War Cabinet, therefore, now decided to send a small 
military force, really little more than a staff of instructors, to 
train the various anti-German elements in North Russia. In 
command was General Poole, who was to be stationed at Arch- 
angel and have under him 500 British officers and men, by whose 
aid he was to train and organise the Czech corps, expected to 
number about 20,000 men, which would then be employed for 
the defence of North Russia. As its position at Archangel 
would be most precarious unless communications with England 
and France were kept open, another small force of 530, under 
Major-General Maynard, was to be landed at Murmansk; 
this, with the assistance of the French, the 600 Royal Marines 
on the station, and such “ Red ” Finns and Russians as chose 
to join them, Avould, it was hoped, be sufficient to beat off any 
German-Finnish attempts to seize the ice-free ports and 
convert them into submarine bases. Three months food, not 
only for 2000 British but also for 25,000 foreign troops, would 
come in the transports bringing the two parties. 

When General Poole arrived on May 24 in the United 
States cruiser Olympia, which, had been sent to swell the 
Allied naval squadron, no obstacles were placed in the way of 
his landing or of the disembarkation at Murmansk of the small 
British party that accompanied him. He found that the total 
„/orce available for defence consisted of 400 Frenchmen, 600 
British Royal Marines, 2000 Russian railway troops, and 1200 
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Serbians, only half of the last having rifles. It was not known 
at Murmansk where exactly were the Czechs he had come to 
train ; but a few days later he learned that they were held up 
by a Bolshevik army in Eastern Russia. By June 20 the 
chance of any detachments of Czechs reaching Archangel 
had become extoemely slender. • 

The Murmansk Soviet was becoming increasingly discon- 
tented with the Moscow Government, which they considered 
to be under German domination. At the end of June there 
arrived information of the despatch from Petrograd of a 
Bolshevik force of 1500 men under Natsaremus; this 
official instructed the Murmansk Soviet to make a formal 
protest against the presence of the Allies, and the object of 
his force was presumably to eject them from the province. 
This proved to be the deciding factor. At a mass meeting of 
the inhabitants held at Murmansk on July 1 it was unani- 
mously decided to defend the town against the threatening 
advance, and not to obey the Moscow Government; the 
Allies were asked to co-operate fully in both military and 
economic measures. The only line of advance open to 
Natsaremus was by way of the Murman railway, which 
emerged on to the shore of the White Sea at Soroka, at Kem 
and at Kandalaksha, respectively about 445, 420 and 200 
miles from Murmansk. Early in June the Amiral Aube had 
been ordered to Kandalaksha to assist in repelling an antici- 
pated raid by Finns, but she had been unable to get through the 
ice in the narrow neck of the White Sea. Accordingly, ISO 
Royal Marines had been sent to Kandalaksha by train. 
Possibly their presence had a deterrent effect, for no raid then 
developed. By the end of June the ice had almost cleared, 
and the light cruiser Attentive (Captain E. Altham), which 
had recently arrived from Scotland, and had been at 
Murmansk since the 11th, was able to get to Kandalaksha 
by careful steering among the icepacks. The place had 
been disarmed by an Allied force, and the situation %vas 
well in hand. As there was a threat of attack from the 
south. Captain Altham proceeded to Kem, where he found 
also a military force just arrived and in friendly possession. 
On July 6 the authorities at Kem received from Soroka an 
appeal for help against a Bolshevik force which had burned 
some bridges and was threatening to burn Soroka itself. The 
Attentive proceeded there at once. Her appearance at Soroka 
was enoughfor the hostile forces ,* they hurriedly retired towards 
Petrosavodsk by train, burning the railway sheds as they left. 
Their departure and Captain Altham’s arrival were warmly 
welcomed by the people. It was here that the first exchange 
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of shots with the Bolsheviks occurred. Captain Altham was 
making a personal reconnaissance of the lines of approach 
south of Soroka in a seaplane from H.M. carrier Nairana 
which had arrived on July 19. When over Parandova, fire 
was opened from two troop trains filled with Bolshevik troops. 
Captain Altham returned aad silenced the fire with the sea- 
plane’s Lewis gun. The machine was considerably damaged 
but the occupants untouched ; the Bolshevik casualties are 
not known. General Maynard did not intend to hold the line 
further south than Kem; and as soon as a railway bridge 
between Soroka and Kem, which had been burned by the 
Bolsheviks, had been repaired, and an extemporised armoured 
train with a naval force from the Attentive, and some Allied 
representative had carried out an armed reconnaissance south 
of Soroka, Captain Altham i-eturned. The Attentive was 
back at Murmansk on July 29, ready for another important 
operation. 

The chief object for which General Poole had come was 
the occupation of Archangel and the safeguarding of the 
railway from there to Vologda, where it makes connection 
with lines to European Russia and Siberia. This section he 
was to hold against all attempts to drive him out, with the 
double purpose of preventing the removal of the military 
stores and of being in a good position should the Allies decide 
to help the anti-German elements in Russia in reconstructing 
a new war front. So far, the ice in the White Sea had pre- 
cluded any forward move, but the First Lord, Sir Eric Geddes, 
who came in the Southampton to confer with the ofiicers on the 
spot, advised the War Cabinet to order a landing at Arch- 
angel as soon as it was practicable. The British forces for 
Murmansk and Archangel — 1000 men and 150 officers — 
arrived with him on the same day (June 23) ; they were to 
be followed, in accordance with a decision of the Supreme War 
Council, by a battalion of French infantry, by two of Italian 
Alpini who would be practised in moving on skis, and later 
by three battalions of Americans well accustomed to rigorous 
cold. 

Although the Murmansk Soviet had on July 6 signed 
a friendly agreement with the Allies, the Archangel Soviet 
still adhered to the Moscow Government. Some resis- 
tance might therefore be expected, and General Poole 
decided that it would be unwise to attempt a landing at 
Archangel with only the small force of British troops. The 
French battalion was to arrive before the end of July, and 
he determined to wait for it. It was impossible to forecast 
the reception that would be accorded to the Allies. There 
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were counter-revolutionary disturbances in various parts of 
Russia, whether anti-Bolshevik or only anti-German it was 
hard to tell. In a rising at Moscow, Count Mirbach, the 
German Ambassador, was killed, and about the same time a 
town between Vologda and Moscow was seized by an anti- 
Bolshevik organisation. From these and other indications 
it seemed possible that Lenin was losing his hold on Russia, 
and that a party more inclined to oppose Germany might 
seize the reins : in the country east of the Urals and in the 
south-east various forces had risen and driven out the Bolshe- 
vik Commissaries; and, most tragic symptom of all, the 
imprisoned Tsar and all his family were murdered in cold 
blood on July 16 , for fear lest they should become the focus 
of a monarchist revival. 

One of the plans whereby it was hoped to prevent the 
military stores at Archangel from passing into the hands of 
the Germans was the despatch of supplies of food to be 
bartered for adequate parts of the stores. Two ships filled 
with provisions and other supplies came out from England 
in the early spring, and were got to Archangel with the help 
of a British armed ice-breaker, the Alexander. But though 
every effort was made to carry through the plan of barter, it 
was impossible to obtain the consent of the Moscow Govern- 
ment, without whose permission the stores could not be 
moved, and which was, in fact, steadily sending them away 
by rail into the interior. By June it appeared that most of 
the military stores had been removed. Early in July Admiral 
Kemp went to Archangel to ascertain the position of affairs 
and to make some definite arrangement with regard to the 
Alexander, whose presence for the purpose of protecting the 
food from raids was resented by the Central Soviet. The 
Admiral learned that shortly before his arrival there had been 
an ugly demonstration against the Alexander by all the armed 
vessels in the port, and even field-guns ashore. The cool and 
firm conduct of her commanding officer. Captain Hurt, and 
the personal hold he had obtained over the Russian seamen 
serving under him in the trawler fleet the year before, suc- 
ceeded in averting the immediate danger. But such incidents 
might be repeated, and the Admiral sent her away to Mur- 
mansk. All efforts to obtain ammunition in exchange for 
food failed. The Archangel Soviet refused to hand over the 
stores without orders from Moscow. But there were at hand 
other elements of a bargain. A number of Allied refugees, 
cut off from Murmansk when the line was damaged by the 
retreating Bolsheviks, had congregated at Archangel, and by 
orders from Moscow were being detained there almost as if • 
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they were hostages. In order to secure their freedom and 
also to create a friendly feeling, the Admiral, with the con- 
currence of General Poole and the Consul at Archangel, 
agreed to hand over part of the food cargo to the local co- 
operative societies for distribution among the starving people 
of the town and district. ' He also made arrangements with 
the Soviet for the exchange of goods in the future, bearing in 
mind that the presence of British ships in Archangel would 
enable us to continue stationing men-of-war in the harbour, 
for the ostensible purpose of defending them. 

On the arrival of the French battalion at Murmansk on 
July 25 it became possible to make arrangements for the 
landing at Archangel. The mouth of the River Dvina here 
debouches into the White Sea in a delta of many low-lying 
islands, the town itself being on the principal arm of the river 
and twenty-five miles from the open sea. The only practi- 
cable passage over the bar of the Dvina is flanked by a long, 
narrow island named Mudyugski, on which there were 
known to be formidable batteries. A landing at Arch- 
angel in face of organised opposition was scarcely feasible. 
A few machine guns on the banks _ of the long, narrow 
channel; the facility with which mines protected by hid- 
den guns could be laid in the river; the difficulties of 
actual disembarkation — all these seemed to the Admiralty 
Staff to render such an operation impossible in face of 
firm resistance. But they felt it desirable to secure a 
position whence immediate advantage might be taken of a 
favourable turn of events ashore; and they therefore sug- 
gested that the first step should be to seize Mudyugski Island, 
for which the naval force on the station seemed sufficient, and 
then, by playing on the threat of seaplane bombing and the 
attraction of the food supplies, to induce at Archangel a 
favourable reception for the transports containing the troops. 

This plan evidently contemplated the lapse of some time 
between the seizure of Mud3;ugski and the occupation of 
Archangel. General Poole, however, thought it inadvisable 
to have any considerable interval between the two operations. 
The tortuous channel between Mudyugski Island and the town 
could easily be obstructed, and any action which should 
forewarn Archangel might lead to irreparable delay. The 
plan, therefore, jointly decided upon by General Poole and 
Admiral Kemp, was for the fort to be attacked and if possible 
captured only eight hours before the arrival of the transports 
containing the main body of the troops. 

The expedition was timed to start from Murmansk on 
August 8, but the trend of events hastened it by several days. 
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On July 30 a steamer arrived at Kandalaksha from Archangel, 
bringing the staffs of the Allied Embassies, who, when the 
Bolshevik Government fled from the Germans to Moscow, had 
retired to Vologda. They were now seeking safety in the 
Murman region, and a message was received from them saying 
that an intended rising at Arehangfel could no longer be post- 
poned, as the Bolsheviks were constantly arresting its 
promoters and breaking up the organisation. This news 
decided Admiral Kemp and General Poole to start at once. 
A hundred French troops were embarked in the Attentive, 
two hundred in the seaplane carrier Nairana, and two 
hundred more in the Amiral Aube. The French ship carried 
also a hundred British Royal Marines, and being the most 
heavily armed vessel of the three, was allotted the task of 
battering the forts. Half a dozen trawlers preceded the 
squadron, which left Murmansk at 9 p.m. on July 30. In the 
Gorlo, the narrow neck of the White Sea, they ran into thick 
fog in which the ships became separated. Shortly after- 
wards Admiral Kemp received from the Amiral Aube a wireless 
message that she had run aground. 

This was a serious misfortune. The Amiral Aube, on 
whose guns the expedition relied for the silencing of the fort, 
and which also carried most of the landing party, had dropped 
out. Admiral Kemp and Gen. R. G. Finlayson, in charge of 
the troops, were both in the Nairana. After a consultation 
they decided to attack on the original plan without the Amiral 
Aube, trusting that she would be able to refloat herself and 
join them later. Accordingly about 3 a.m. on August 1 the 
two British ships having regained touch, the Nairana 
anchored fifteen miles from the island, while the Attentive, 
by Admiral Kemp’s orders, went on to the lightship which 
marked the entrance to the Channel. Captain Altham 
boarded the light- vessel, and from there, communicating by 
telephone with the commandant of . the fort, delivered an 
ultimatum that unless the island were surrendered uncon- 
ditionally in half an hour it would be bombarded by the ships 
and bombed from the air. In token of surrender the com- 
mandant was to hoist white flags and muster his whole 
garrison on the foreshore, where he would be under the guns 
of the ships while the troops landed. After some delay the 
commandant capitulated unconditionally, and Captain Altham 
returned to his ship, which then steamed in towards the light- 
house. Meanwhile, the Nairana having flown three seaplanes, 
the two British ships also closed, and prepared to land the 
troops. At this moment a tug put out from the lightship, 
signalling that she ha^ an urgent message for the Admiral; * 
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it proved to be a complete reversal of the previous submission, 
and in it the commandant threatened to resist any attempt at 
landing. 

It was obvious that the Bolsheviks w^ere still in power at 
Archangel, and were determined to oppose the Allied force. 
But to Admiral Kemp it ffeemed imperatively necessary that 
the original plan must be carried through. He therefore 
decided to attack the island from the northward. The troops 
were re-embarked and the Attentive moved up close inshore 
steaming leisurely across the line of batteries to a position 
about 5000 yards from the northernmost battery, where she 
anchored. The AmVawa also anchored further to seaward. At 
10 a.m. the Attentive was ordered to open fire and the seaplanes 
to bomb. The enemy had two batteries of four 6-inch guns 
each and one of four 4-inch, The Attentive could bring to 
bear two 6-inch and three 4-inch on a broadside, and had the 
task, inevitable in all engagements between ships and forts, 
of knocking out the actual guns and mountings, while the 
ship herself was a clear and vulnerable target to the shore 
gunners. Fortunately, the enemy failed to make good use of 
their advantages. “ For the most part,” writes Captain 
Altham,’- “ the batteries’ shooting was wild; but one 6-inch 
gun was evidently in expert hands. One shot skimmed over 
the forecastle, the next whistled over our heads on the bridge, 
and the next plunged into the base of the foremost of our four 
funnels, and burst there, putting two boilers out of action and 
doing other damage,” This, however, was the only hit made 
by the Bolsheviks. The fort endured for only ten minutes 
the shells of the Attentive and the bombs of the seaplanes ; it 
then ceased fire and the troops began to land. Captain 
Alliez, the French officer in charge, found some slight opposi- 
tion from rifles and machine guns ; but by 8 p.m, the garrison 
had fled in boats up the river, leaving Mudyugski Island in 
our possession at the cost of two or three wounded. What 
was a strong position which might easily have repulsed 
this slender force had been carried, in Captain Altham’s 
phrase, “ by sheer effrontery.” In the south of the 
island was found a station from which a minefield could 
be fired. Now that the station was occupied the mines 
were hapless. In the course of the afternoon the Amiral 
Aube arrived; the object she had fouled was not a sand- 
bank, but an old wreck, and she had soon been able to 
free herself. General Poole, in the yacht Salvator, came up at 
4 p.m. ; and the five trawlers, wffio had only 10 knots speed, 

1 “The Dvina Campaign,’* in the Jonrml of the B(yyal United Service 
Insttivtion, May 1923. 
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joined in the evening. Soon after the whole island was in our 
hands. 

Next morning, August 2, the squadron proceeded up river 
for Archangel. The resistance of Mudyugski Island had 
robbed their visit of any element of surprise, and some 
resistance was expected, especi^ly from two armed ice- 
breakers known to be in the port. These were duly sighted 
approaching as day broke, but instead of engaging were sunk 
across the channel ; the operation seemed to have been per- 
formed in a hurry, and there remained sufficient space 
between them for the squadron to pass. Eight pilots found 
on board the lightship were brought back to the Attentive to 
pilot the squadron. No incident marred the procession of 
ships up the river ; and, after landing detachments of French 
troops at one or two important points, the squadron anchored 
off Archangel. The whole waterside of the town was black 
with cheering people, greeting its arrival in a frenzy of 
acclamation. General Poole and Admiral Kemp landed and 
were received with enthusiasm. Everywhere the red flag 
of the Soviet had been hauled down, and in its place flew the 
old Russian tri-colour or the Russian naval flag with its 
St. Andrew’s Cross. 

The Allied force with the squadron was insufficient to 
oppose any real attack, and until the four transports with the 
remainder of the troops should arrive their position was none 
too secure. A Bolshevik armed yacht was firing on the town 
round a bend; but the Attentive soon captured her, and 
Captain Altham’s return with this prize brought to a close the 
operations of August 2. 

Early on the 3rd Admiral Kemp learned that a party of 
red troops were approacliing Bakharitsa, on the opposite side 
of the harbour, by rail. This was serious ; for at this 
railway terminus on the west bank of the Dvina were 
the immense warehouses containing the warlike stores and 
what remained of the food supplies. These might be the 
immediate objective of the advancing red troops. Admiral 
Kemp sent the Attentive, supported by seaplanes, to keep 
them back. Captain Altham landed a party of seamen to 
hold the railway terminus, the approach to which he com- 
manded with the ship’s guns. Later in the day the little 
naval party was reinforced by French troops and local Russian 
volunteers. It was mainly due to the Attentive’s gunfire 
that any red advance was prevented during the danger- 
ous hours till the arrival in the late afternoon of the four 
transports, which berthed alongside the railway terminus and 
relieved the hard-worljed naval landing party. To assist the * 
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military forces to stabilise their position two naval 12-pounders 
■were landed from the Attentive, and their crews sustained two 
casualties in warding off a flank attack after the ship had 
returned to Archangel. The occupation of Archangel was 
thus complete. 

Now that tlieBolshevik% had fled back to the southward, the 
province of Archangel set up a new council under a president 
named Chaikovski. Before long the Miirman Region and the 
other northern provinces, Vologda and Perm, showed signs of 
wishing to join Archangel and form a northern confederacy 
independent of the Bolshevik authorities in Moscow. 

At the far eastern end of what had been the Tsar’s 
dominions at Vladivostok a parallel series of events had been 
taking place. There, as at Archangel, large quantities of 
munitions and military stores had been landed, and affairs 
at the port were watched by an Allied naval force, of which 
the cruiser Suffolk was the British representative. Parties of 
Czech troops straggled in to Vladivostok, but the main body of 
them was held up by Germans, prisoners freed by the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk who had seized arms and taken possession of 
Irkutsk, on the Siberian railway, thus cutting the com- 
munications between the eastern and ^vestern portions of the 
Czech army. The only Allies who could spare men to help 
extricate the Czechs in western Siberia were the Americans 
and the Japanese, but President Wilson refused any effective 
assistance, and the Japanese, when they landed, had orders 
to go no further west than Irkutsk. One British battalion, 
the 25th Middlesex, under Colonel John Ward, landed at 
Vladivostok on August 3, simultaneously with the other 
landing at Archangel, and though it penetrated as far inland 
as Omsk, and spent Christmas there, the only Allied force to 
reach the line held by the Czechs west of the Urals w’^as an 
armoured train mounting two of the SvffoWs 12-pounder 
guns, in charge of a gun’s crew from the ship. In mid- 
October the train was at Ufa, 4850 miles from Vladivostok. 
The Navy has often landed men to assist in military opera- 
tions, but never before has such a party gone so far from its 
parent ship. 

Though the dispirited Czechs looked in vain for support 
from the east, the Allies were endeavouring to get in touch 
■with them from the White Sea bases. 

On August ID General Poole at Archangel received fresh 
instructions from the War Office defining the policy he was to 
carry out. He was to co-operate in restoring Russia, with 
^ the object of resisting German influence and penetration and 
enabling the Russians again to take /the field side by side 
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with their Allies. In order to effect this object his immediate 
aim was to establish communications with the Czechs; and 
with their assistance to secure control of the Arehangel- 
Vologda-Yekaterinburg railway and the river and railway 
communications between Archangel and Vyatka. 

In fact, these two routes, the railway and the river, were 
the only lines along which it was possible to hold out a hdping 
hand to the Czechs. The White Sea is a deep indentation 
in the tundra belt of the globe which connects the polar ice 
cap to the forest zone. The tundra is a land of six months 
frost and six months thaw. When not ice-bound it is a 
swamp. Its vegetation, apart from occasional masses of 
pines which have invaded it from the south, consists of moss 
and bog-herbs, starred, in the brief season of perpetual day, 
with innumerable tiny flowers. Over such a terrain as this 
the only tracks are those connecting the scattered islands of 
higher land ; roads as we understand them in England are 
non-existent. When General Finlayson himself went up the 
river he found a fertile strip of land along each bank ; else- 
where there were either thick pine forests, rivers, lakes, or 
immense stretches of bog looking like sticky porridge. On 
ground of this nature it was impossible for troops to march 
or manoeuvre; yet it was in this region of swamp and morass 
that General Poole’s force had to conduct its operations. 
Part of it had already begun to move southward along the 
railway towards Vologda, repairing the bridges as it advanced. 
But it met with considerable opposition, and by September 4 
was held up at Obozerskaya, about 75 jniles south of Arch- 
angel. 

The advance up the Dvina towards Kotlas began on 
August 6, when a detachment comprising 150 French, 50 
British, 160 Russians and 40 Poles left Archangel in three 
river steamers, under the command of Major Ringue of the 
French army. It carried a month’s provisions; and the 
intention was, if possible, to push on to Kotlas, 390 miles 
up the river, by the channel. Major Ringue found no signs 
of the retreating Bolsheviks as far as Ust-Pinega, and 
reached Bereznik on August 8, capturing a tug just north of 
the village. His river steamers were each armed with a gun, 
which in such frail craft proved to have dangers for the 
gunners as well as for the enemy; the recoil of the first round 
fired unseated the gun and sent it down into the cabin 
below. But Major Ringue had reported from Ust-Pinega that 
he expected some slight resistance at Bereznik, so a small 
naval party _ from the Attentive was organised to man a 
couple of river steainers as extemporised gunboats each • 
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carrying a 12-pounder gun. These two gunboats, called the 
Advohat and Gorodoh, left Archangel on the 10th, towing a 
barge in which were a couple of seaplanes and three 12- 
pounder guns, the personnel of the latter being supplied from 
the Nairana. Commander Cowan of the Nairana set off 
from Archangel in a fast ifiotor boat to reconnoitre ahead of 
Major Ringue’s force. ^ 

On arrival at Bereznik he found the force there in a 
serious predicament. It had been attacked by four Bolshevik 
craft armed with long-range guns. Major Ringue and other 
French officers had been wounded and the expedition was 
brought temporarily to a standstill. By Commander Cowan’s 
advice the troops entrenched ashore, where they obtained 
protection from the fire of the Bolsheviks, to which they 
had no means of effective reply. The Advokafs party were 
meanwhile maldng their way up river; but Bereznik is 
180 miles from Archangel, and they did not reach the expedi- 
tion till the 12th, when, to the surprise of Lieutenant H. J. F. 
Cavendish, in command, he learned that the troops had been 
three days under fire. Proceeding further up river, he met 
and drove off the Bolshevik craft; they retired so far that 
the seaplanes failed to sight them the next day. On the 
13th the command of the force ashore was taken over by 
Colonel Josselyn, and the gunboats proceeded on reconnais- 
sance up the river. Several times enemy ships were sighted 
and chased, but could not be caught. In the last of these 
chases the gunboats, after passing the village of Troitsa, 
were sudderdy ambushed from a wood which came down to 
the river bank, and immediately found themselves the centre 
of a “ perfect cauldron ” of fire. They managed to turn without 
serious loss ; but till this position could be destroyed further 
progress was clearly impossible. 

The news of this set-back in the advance to Kotlas, which 
had been regarded as a promising operation, showed that a 
more cautious programme was advisable. The new plan was 
first to establish an advanced base at Bereznik; Avhen a 
reinforcement of 100 rifles could be got to that base the force 
would seize Seltso, a few miles beyond Troitsa; a further 
reinforcement of 400 rifles should suffice to carry the expedi- 
tion on to Krasnoborsk, the last important place before 
Kotlas ; and finally with 500 more men it would be possible 
to attack Kotlas itself. Captain Altham at Archangel had by 
now fitted out a third paddle-steamer as a gunboat with two 
12-pounders ; and another craft, called the Opit, was organised 
^ as a kind of monitor with four Austrian 3-ineh guns ^ and a 
^ See Map^SO. / 76-5 nwi. 
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small howitzer. The four best motor launches also were 
armed with light guns and maxims. 

By this time a couple of British monitors, M 23 (Lieut.- 
Commr. St. A. O. St. John) and M 25 (Lieut. -Commr. S. W. B. 
Green), had arrived at Archangel from home. They first visited 
Kandalaksha, where M 23 renMned in support of General 
Maynard’s force, while M 23 returned to Archangel to join the 
river flotilla. By special arrangements she was lightened 
sufficiently to enable her to navigate the shallow channel; 
and to the river force she appeared a veritable dreadnought. 
Before she started up river, the dangerous battery at Troitsa 
was captured on August 18. The combined land and river 
force then advanced along the banks till on the 20th it was 
held up by a new battery and by four enemy vessels, wffiich 
were kept off by the Advokat and Gorodok. Further advance 
proved too difficult for the small force, and at the end of 
August it withdrew to Bereznik, although the river flotilla 
had been increased by another gunboat, the liazliv, and the 
monitor M 25. 

The monitor was soon in action. She went up river 
reconnoitring on August 28, and came under fire. Most of 
her own ammunition had been landed to give her the requisite 
shallow draught; but she managed to silence the enemy 
battery at the cost to herself of 4 killed and 7 wounded. 
Among the latter was Surgeon John Greenlan Dobson, R.N., 
who, though he had lost one eye and had numerous shell 
splinters in his body, continued operating on and dressing 
the wounded for four hours without showing any sign of the 
agony he must have been suffering.^ 

On the last day of the month Captain Altham, who had 
been appointed Senior Naval Officer, Dvina River, arrived 
in a motor launch and took over the command of the flotilla 
from Lieutenant Cavendish. At the same time the scanty 
little band of troops was reinforced by a battalion of Rojml 
Scots and another of American infantry ; and the expedition, 
which till then had been little more than a daring raid, took 
on some appearance of solidity. But in opposition to an 
advance there was, in addition to the Bolshevik resistance, 
the approach of winter when the ships would be useless for 
offence, and moreover almost defenceless again.st strong 
attack. The Admiralty had already signified their intention 
of withdrawing all naval units before the ice formed, and all 
that seemed possible was to consolidate a position and await 
reinforcements for the renewal of the campaign in the spring. 
General Poole abandoned all idea of pushing on to Kotlas 
\He was awaided tlio D.S.O. 
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before the -winter, and decided upon Bereznik as the best 
site for his winter quarters. It lay near the junction of the 
River Vaga with the Dvina, and the first step was to clear 
all enemy parties out of the V-shaped tongue of land between 
the two rivers. The operation began on September 14. 
One party of troops began to march up the right bank of 
the Vaga, while another advanced along the left bank of the 
Dvina, the objective of the latter being Chamovo, about 
15 miles up river from Bereznik. Two gunboats preceded 
the Vaga force, and the remainder of the flotilla — the big 
monitor, two more gunboats, two motor launches and a tug — 
set off in thick fog to cover the advance of the larger party 
for Chamovo. Monitors are notoriously unhandy craft. 
M 25 was no exception, and to keep her in the channel with 
a strong current swirling among the islands and shoals of the 
Dvina, and with a thick fog concealing the banks, was a task 
which called for navigational skill and courage of the highest 
order. About two miles before Chamovo was reached the 
flotilla surprised a large Bolshevik gunboat, the MogucM, 
moored alongside the bank. She quickly made off, and having 
better speed than the flotilla, was likely to escape, when a 
couple of well-directed 7-5 shells from %1 25 put her out of 
action. Her crew took to the water and were picked up by 
the British flotilla. Just then the fog lifted, and more enemy 
ships could be seen fleeing up river. They too had the better 
speed, and were soon out of sight round a bend. 

The village of Chamovo was surrounded by thick woods, 
affording an enemy excellent cover. The plan of operations 
pre-supposed that as soon as gunfire from the shore was 
silenced by the bombarding ships the troops would be in a 
position to occupy the village from the rear. But the fog 
which had delayed the naval advance several hours beyond 
the scheduled time even more seriously hampered the troops 
ashore. There was no sign of them ; and as the position of 
the ships, surrounded at short range by thick woods which 
might conceal enemy_ batteries, was felt to be uncomfortable. 
Captain Altham decided to land a naval party to hold the 
village till the troops should arrive. The party %vere no 
sooner half-way through the village than they came under 
heavy fire; the ships could not themselves use their guns 
for fear of hurting their own men, and Captain Altham had 
to order a retirement to give his guns a chance to attack. 
He halted the landing party at the river bank, and firing over 
their heads, soon reduced the attackers to silence. Still the 
troops, now hours overdue, showed no signs of their presence ; 
the ships again came under fire from eojieealed guns in two 
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directions, and since ships alone cannot hold territory, Cap- 
tain Althana decided to withdraw to Bereznik. The fog had 
cleared, and on the way back the flotilla was frequently fired 
on by concealed guns on both banks. 

Although the operation seemed at the moment to have 
had no better result than the sinking of a Bolshevik gunboat, 
it had been a real success. That evening, after the withdrawal 
of the flotilla, the Royal Scots entered Chamovo without 
resistance. Further, the moral effect was such that enemy 
river craft no longer attempted to stand, but in subsequent 
encounters used their superior speed solely to escape. Hear- 
ing that Chamovo was occupied. Captain Altham next day 
sent the monitor up in support ; she arrived in time to sink 
a Bolshevik steamer which had attacked an outpost ashore. 
The whole flotilla then moved up to Chamovo. On the way 
the leading gunboat reported mines in sight, and Captain 
Altham embarked in a motor launch to investigate. One of 
the mines could be seen above the surface; and just as all 
was ready to sink it, the boat’s engines failed and the current 
carried her right on to the horns. The explosion blew off 
the stern of the motor boat and killed two of the crew; 
Captain Altham, almost miraculously, escaped with bruises 
and torn clothes. He rapidly improvised a sweeping service, 
which, by the end of the month, destroyed twenty-four mines 
and cleared the channel as far as Pushega, some 50 miles 
above Bereznik.^ 

The difficulties and dangers overcome by the river flotilla 
were equalled by those confronting the land forces. In the 
finest weather the almost pathless tundra, vrith. its treacherous 
bogs and equally treacherous woods where an enemy can lie 
ambushed, is trying ground for troops on the march; but 
when, in addition, its uncertainties are magnified by thick 
fog, and myriads of summer mosquitoes madden the men, an 
advance becomes a nightmare. On the river the crews of 
the flotilla were comparatively comfortable ; the more serious 
physical trials fell on the rank and file ashore. It was a 
fine achievement that in a few short weeks they cleared the 
surroundings of the winter quarters at Bereznik of the 
enemy and converted the place into a strong military position. 
But the ice period was now rapidly approaching; and, in 
accordance with Admiralty orders, the flotilla was withdrawn 
from the river by October 7. Before leaving. Captain 
Altham landed several of its guns and their naval crews 
mounted them ashore in order to augment the small artillery 
force at Bereznik. ^ 

\ ^ See Map. 30* 
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It needed all the guns available, for though Archangel 
was about to freeze up, the Dvina itself remained navigable for 
at least ten days longer. The Bolsheviks were therefore able 
to bring gunboats down to assist their land forces ; and they 
so harassed the advance posts 60 miles from Bereznik that 
on October 17 it was decidecf to withdraw to the line Kurgo- 
min-Tulgas, 20 miles further back. Even a fortnight 
after the departure of the naval flotilla, the river did 
not freeze. Winter was exceptionally late that year, and 
the position had to endure two severe attacks before the 
welcome ice appeared. In the last assault, on November 11, 
a force of 1000 Bolsheviks supported by gunboats delivered 
an attack on both sides of the river. It ended in disaster 
for the enemy ; and the Royal Scots, by capturing the road 
on the left bank, cut the normal line of retreat for most of 
the Bolsheviks. Only the woods and sw'amps were left to 
them; many died from hunger and exposure; and eighty 
who reached the Vaga in sad condition surrendered gladly to 
our force. ^ Then came the frost and winter, and all move- 
ment ceased for the year. 

In France the course of events throughout the summer 
and autumn had been so disastrous for Germany that early 
in October most of the German troops in Finland were 
moved to the French front and strong attacks on the Murman 
railway were no longer probable. Parties of aggressive Finns 
were defeated at intervals by the Korel troops serving 
under General Maynard, who by November 11 held the 
railway as far south as Soroka and was guarding the frontier 
between Finland and the Korel province. In effect, therefore, 
the Allies were helping to protect the independence, as against 
the Bolshevik Central Government, of the region bounded by a 
line drawn along the Finnish frontier, thence across to the 
shores of the White Sea and south from Archangel to Obozers- 
kaya on the railway and Kurgomin on the Dvina. They had 
been unable to Join hands with the Czechs, who, though they 
were west of the Urals, were held up on the Ural river. 
Siberia was now an independent state, in which large numbers 
of Siberians and Cossacks were drilling more or less regularly. 
In the south an anti-Bolshevik force under General Denikin 
occupied the region between the Black Sea and Volga. Else- 
where in European Russia the Bolshevik military hold on the 
country was unchallenged. Even if the Allies decided upon 
active intervention in Russia it was improbable that any 
advance from Archangel would be possible unless major 
(^erations from the south or east brought about a practical 
1 Major John Ewing : The Royal Scots, Vol. II., p. 752. 
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collapse of the Bolsheviks. If that should occur, a well- 
trained Russian force at Archangel, stiffened by a small 
proportion of Allied troops, might accelerate their complete 
do’ivnfall ; General Poole was therefore ordered on Novem- 
ber 5 to confine himself to the defensive and to concentrate 
on the training of a Russian ar?ny. 

It was to help to organise the Russians for defence against 
the Germans that he had been sent. Unfortunately, the 
mass of the Russian people showed little desire to help them- 
selves. Their attitude was fatalistic; they were ready to 
accept whatever might happen to them, without taking any 
steps to influence the course of events. From the Murman 
region, certainly a sparsely inhabited area, only 360 Russians 
had volunteered to serve ; but even in the Archangel district, 
with a vastly larger population, the total number of Russian 
recruits was only 1900. The Korels in the Murman 
region, separate from these, did not object to defend their 
own province against invasion, but they refused to fight 
outside it. However, it was doubtful whether the Russians 
would fight anywhere, without support; the only certainty 
was that Trotski’s formidable Bolshevik army would re- 
occupy and absorb the northern regions as soon as the Allies 
withdrew. To judge from the usual behaviour of Bolshevik 
troops, it would be a terrible day for Russians who had been 
assisting the Allies, when the Allies departed. This, then, 
was the dilemma in which the Allies found themselves when 
Germany laid down her arms : either their friends must be 
abandoned to the ferocity of Trotski’s bands, or the inglorious, 
expensive and apparently fruitless campaign in North Russia 
must be continued — how long and with what final result, no 
one could say. For the moment, however, evacuation of the 
^changel forces was in any case impracticable. They were 
imprisoned in a wall of ice until the summer of 1919 should 
open up the sea approaches again. For strategical, as well 
as for political reasons, withdrawal of the Murmansk forces 
could not be contemplated while Archangel was isolated. 


CHAPTER X 


AFTER ZEEBRUGGE — THE MINING OPERATIONS IN THE NORTH 
SEA AND THE U-BOAT OPERATIONS ON THE AMERICAN 
COAST 

The concentration of U-boats upon the outer approach 
routes during the second half of May was accompanied by an 
attack against traffic running from the great American ports 
of shipment : — ^the starting-points of the great procession of 
armies which were moving across the Atlantic with such 
stern and ominous regularity. The attack was started, late 
in May, by V 151} The Americans had been warned of her 
approach and were ready; ships moving northwards to 
Halifax to join the transatlantic convoy, were formed into a 
coastal convoy and put in charge of a small cruiser. The first 
of these convoys sailed on June 6, after which a series of 
coastal convoys sailed at regular intervals. The movements 
of troops and supplies were thus uninterrupted. 

The anti-submarine campaign was now being prosecuted 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and the operation at the eastern 
extreme of this great theatre — the mine barrage in the North 
Sea — was well advanced. On June 8 the British minelayers, 
under the direction of Rear-Admiral L. Clinton-Baker, 
laid the first mines in the eastern section; simultaneously, 
the American minelaying squadron put down a very large 
minefield in the central portion.^ But it was not long 
before disturbing reports began to come in from the ships 
which Admiral Tupper had stationed on the fields. The 
first was from the trawler Tenby Castle, whose skipper 
reported that between June 8 and 15 he had heard twenty- 
eight distinct and about thirty distant explosions, while 
patrolling on the western end of the minefield. 

The matter was at once brought to the notice of Rear- 
Admral J. Strauss, the commander of the American mine- 
laying forces. He answered that these premature explosions 
would not “ materially affect the efficiency of the minefield ” 
3885 mines had already been laid and only 150 had exploded. 

1 See Map 31. a^^ee Map 17. 
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This proportion would be reduced by a special mechanical 
device which was then being delivered. 

Meanwhile the local authorities at Scapa and Kirkwall were 
writing urgently to Whitehall about the unsuccessful operations 
of the northern patrol. Captain H. T. Walwyn, who had been 
appointed to the Implacable as aif expert in hydrophone opera- 
tions, reported that communications between the patrol craft 
were 'rudimentary owing to lack of appliances, and that the 
force needed a better supply of equipment, and, above all, more 
supporting ships. The Commander-in-Chief endorsed this 
opinion and added to his letter a piece of technical criticism 
which requires explanation. In Admiral Tuppcr’s general plan 
of operations, the divisions of hydrophone trawlers were con- 
centrated in three zones — each twenty miles square — which 
covered the corner round Fair Island. The ordinary or 
“sentry” trawlers were distributed over zones to the cast 
and west of this central group. The purpose of these disposi- 
tions was to drive all passing submarines tow'ards the centre of 
the channel, where the sound of their engines could be detected 
by the hydrophones. Each hydrophone division was supported 
by a sloop, which could press the chase. During the optu-ntions 
to the north of the Shetlands, it had been found tluit the 
outpost trawlers hampered the hydi'ophone units nu)re than 
they assisted them, and the Commander-in-Chief now urged 
that they should be withdrawn altogether. 

The Admiralty replied tliat the persistent hunting of sub- 
marines had proved that U-l}oats could be followed for a con- 
siderable length of time, provided the hydrophone apparatus 
were used intelligently ; and this continuous iiarrying of east - 
bound and west-bound submarines justilied the mnintenmuH'. 
of the patrol. On the question of out.})ost trawlers they agreed 
with the Commander-in-Chief, and ordered that they sliould 
be dispersed to the areas from -which they had been taken. 

The rapid progress in the laying of t lie Northern barrage 
was accompanied by another dcvelojnueut in our defensi%-c 
system. It has been shown that the destroyer escorts of the 
fast American convoys were now' taking ships right through 
the Irish Sea and the Channel, to their ports of entry. It 
had for some time been considered advisable to give this 
additional protection also to the slower convoys from Hamp- 
ton Roads and Sydney, and before tiic end of .Inne tiu' new 
system was working. Henceforward the liunenina escorts 
for the Hampton Roads and Sydney convoys went dire<^t lo 
the rendezvous, and on approaching the North Channel were 
met by two additional destroyers. After receiving this rt'in- 
forcement, the convoy was divided ; one section of the cscorf 
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took the Clyde ships to Cumbrae, and the other went up to 
Liverpool. The Clyde section of the escort then went on to 
Lamlash to take out an outward convoy composed exclusively 
of ships from the Clyde and Belfast, and dispersed them on 
or beyond the tenth meridian. The escorts which had gone 
on to Liverpool conducted a slow outward-bound convoy 
called OLB, and returned to Buncrana after its dispersal. 
By the end of June, therefore, nearly all ocean-going vessels 
in the Irish Sea were under escort. 

There was a sharp fall in the losses incurred in the Irish 
Sea during the month ; but this was due rather to the return 
of the U-boats to the outer approach routes than to the 
stiffening of our defensive system. The number of operating 
U-boats was not appreciably lowered, and the Northern 
barrage and the patrol forces stationed there were, as yet, 
proving no obstacle. 

To all outward appearance the war at sea was still a 
quite indecisive succession of attacks, ripostes, counter- 
attacks and counter-ripostes, yet it was during these mono- 
tonous days that the naval campaign was definitely w’on. The 
exact date of the Allied naval victory is difficult to determine, 
for it is not announced in the despatches of a naval com- 
mander, or in the log books of vessels engaged in a great 
action, but in a few columns of statistics kept in an office 
in the centre of London. The historical importance of these 
figures is equal to that of Collingwood’s despatch after 
Trafalgar or Joffre’s Order of the Day before the Marne. 
Since the beginning of the year the monthly balance sheet of 
British mercantile tonnage had sho^vn a fluctuating return 
of losses and gains. There had been a net loss in January 
and February and a net gain in March and April. In May 
there was a loss, though a smaller one ; and in June a slightly 
adverse balance was declared. Notwithstanding this, there 
were more ships available for service at the end of the month 
than at the beginning. _ The reason was that the building of 
new ships and the repairing of damaged ones were now very 
much accelerated; about one hundred and forty thousand 
tons_ of shipping were now being built month by month in 
British yards, and about seven hundred thousand repaired 
for wear or for damage. These figures proved that the 
British Empire, alone and without assistance, was now holding 
the submarine campaign, for only about one hundred and 
seventy thousand tons were now being lost monthly, from all 
causes. But the British figures of losses and gains were not 
Jihe only relevant statistics. Nearly a year before Erzberger 
had pointed out that the success or failure of the submarine 
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campaign would be settled by the reduction of the world’s 
shipping rather than by that of Great Britain alone. When 
uttered, Erzberger’s opinion was rather wide of the mark; 
but in June 1918, when the merchant navies of neutral 
Europe were practically running under British charter, when 
the United States were throwing, the output of their yards 
and industries into a common pool, the world’s output of 
shipping was in fact the decisive figure, and during this 
second quarter of the year 1918 it exceeded the losses for the 
first time since 1914.^ This was success in its most com- 
prehensive sense ; and from midsummer 1918, British opera- 
tions at sea may be regarded as measures for holding that 
accumulation of small advantages which taken together 
constituted victory. 

This great victory at sea had passed almost unrecognised. 
Public attention was still divided between the battles in 
Flanders, where the Allied armies were still staggering and 
reeling under the German onslaught, and operations at Zee- 
brugge and Ostend, which had just been announced as far- 
reaching successes. The columns of figures that recorded the 
victory were not suitable for issue as bulletin news : even if 
they had been published, few persons would have grasped 
their immense significance. To give them their proper 
emphasis, to show that they registered a victory as remarkable 
as any in British history, was impossible in the circumstances. 
It would have been necessary to relate those figures to all that 
was taking place by land and by sea. 

Moreover, the victory had been gained by a composite 
exertion. With the exception of the convoy system, which 
was still an unqualified success, and to which the Germans 
had discovered no coimter, every single measure at sea had 
been more or less disappointing. The mining of the Bight 
had, in the end, given a definite result ; since February, sub- 
marines from the German bases had practically abandoned 
the Bight routes, and had used the Kattegat almost ex- 
clusively. The minefield laid in the Kattegat itself had not 
stopped them. This had shortened the productive period 
of each submarine cruise by something like four days, and 
had been partially responsible for the fall in the sinkings in 
Home waters. It was none the less disappointing that the 
only result of a measure upon which such immense quan- 
tities of material had been expended should have been that 
German submarines took rather longer to reach their cruising 
stations. The Germans had, moreover, made the exertion 

^ The excess amounted to over 280,000 tons. For the exact figures, see 
Fajde, Seaborne Trade, Vol. III. p. 467. 
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necessary for neutralising the disadvantages of the Kattegat 
route ; by hurrying on repairs, hastening reliefs and shortening 
the leave given to crews returning from the cruising grounds, 
they had contrived to keep about the same number of sub- 
marines in the approach routes. 

The Northern barrage ^was not yet very far advanced.^ 
Admiral Tapper’s patrol squadron now numbered some 
seventy-six units. During the month of May, his squadron 
had worked continuously on the western side of the barrage, 
and had successfully harried the German submarines on 
the north-about passage. But the operations had been 
little but exciting and well-organised chases. In the words 
of the captain of the Implacable y the weak point had been 
the actual killing. 

Elsewhere the purely naval campaign against the sub- 
marines was also a disappointing record. During the month 
of May the enemy’s submarine losses had, it is true, been 
exceptionally severe : seventeen German boats had been lost 
from all causes ; that is, nearly three times as many as had 
been destroyed in the previous month. But a careful ex- 
amination of these losses showed that the enemy had suffered 
from extraordinary misfortune, and that we could not possibly 
count upon keeping the monthly destruction at such a figure.^ 
It was indeed about to fall sharply. 

The intensive patrol on the deep minefields in the Dover 
Straits, which Admiral Keyes had instituted in January, 
had been subjected to all the hazards of the sea* Yet in 
spite of these setbacks, the patrol had given better results 
than any other operation or complex of operations against 
the German submarines, in that it had inflicted regular and 
continuous loss upon them. Since the beginning of the year 
ten German submarines had been destroyed in the Straits, 
an extraordinary contrast to the destructions during 
the previous year.^ In consequence of this, all the larger 

^ See Map 17. 

® The losses in Home waters were : 

XJ lOSy rammed by H.M.S. Olympic in the Western Channel. 

V 154, sunk by submarine B 35 in the Atlantic. 

UB 16, sunk by submarine E 34 in the southern part of the North Sea. 

UB 31, Dover Straits minefield. 

UB 72, sunk by submarine D din the Channel. 

UB 74, sunk by a depth charge from the yacht Lorna in Lyme Bay. 

UB 78, rammed by the transport Queen Alexandra in the 'Channel. 

UO 49, bombed by aeroplanes, trawlers and destroyers in the North Sea. 

UC 75, rammed by H.M.S. Fairy in the North Sea, 

UG 78, Dover Straits minefield. 

UB 119, lost : causes and position doubtful. 

® See Appendix E. 
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German siibmarmes had been ordered to use the north* 
about route. 

Since February, therefore, when the order was issued, 
about six days of each U-boat cruise were spent unproductively. 
This was certainly a great result, but it was not the only 
one. As has been explained,^ the German High Command 
recalled a part of the Flanders submarine flotilla to Germany 
during the summer because the difficulties and dangers of the 
Dover Straits had become so great that it was thought best 
to reduce the submarines operating in the Channel, and to 
open a new zone of operations off the east coast of England. 
In this new zone UB- and UC-boats of the smaller type operated 
with some success to the end of the war, but never with such 
destructive effect as in the Channel. The minefield patrol 
designed by Admiral Keyes must thus be regarded as the most 
successful of all the offensive measures taken against the 
German submarines. He and his officers had succeeded in 
subjecting the enemy to that continuous harassing attack 
which is the essence of offensive warfare by land or by sea ; by 
so doing they had compelled the enemy to reconsider their 
plans, to redistribute their flotillas, practically to abandon an 
entire zone of operations, and to substitute for it another, 
not nearly so fruitful. No other plan of counter-attack had 
given results comparable to this, so that it is no exaggeration 
to say that the plan of operations conceived in the winter of 
1917 and prosecuted with such ruthless energy to the end of the 
war was both a model and an incentive to the entire service. 

Yet, it is evident that, as all measures combined were not 
inflicting an average monthly loss, which was greater than 
the Germans could bear, the general counter-attack upon 
the enemy’s submarines was still indecisive, indeed it may 
be said to have failed. The enemy’s submarine fleet had not, 
in fact, been defeated, but the campaign they were con- 
ducting had been mastered. 

In the early months of the unrestricted submarine cam- 
paign the German U-boat captains had been sinking 700 tons 
of shipping a day ; the figure had fallen to 880 during the last 
quarter of 1917; it was now at about 275 and was still de- 
clining. Twelve months previously, therefore, the German 
submarine commanders had been a danger to the Empire and 
to the Alliance : they were now only a danger to unescorted 
ships and their crews. 

The mine barrage across the North Sea was still the 
principal operation in the British war plan. Early in July, 
the Northern patrol was strengthened by the leader Marksman^ 

1 Ante p. 275. ^ 
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which was detached to Lerwick from the 12th Flotilla. Three 
days after she arrived (July 7), Captain Walwyn sailed in her 
to take charge of an operation which seemed as promising as 
any that the Northern patrol had as yet undertaken. The 
Admiralty had information that a large cruiser submarine 
would be passing south of the Faeroes, homeward bound, on 
about July 12. Late in the afternoon of that day, therefore, 
a composite flotilla of destroyers, sloops and trawlers ^ 
reached a point about seventy miles north of the Shetlands, 
which was believed to be the eastern end of the submarine’s 
most probable track between the two groups of islands. From 
here they began to sweep westwards, in a rough quadrilateral 
formation sixteen miles broad and seven miles deep. When 
the hunting flotilla reached its patrol line the weather was wild 
and stormy, and all that night and the day following the 
trawlers, sloops and destroyers pounded through a tremendous 
sea which swept their decks and smothered them in spray. 
There was no thought of putting out the hydrophones, and 
indeed towards noon Captain Walwyn ordered the trawler 
divisions to close the centre of the formation, as thick banks 
of mist were then being blown across the squadron by the 
gale. 

It was not until six o’clock on July 13, when the flotilla 
was nearing the western end of its sweep, that Captain Walwyn 
was able to order the hydrophones to be put out; by noon 
the flotilla had actually reached the limiting point of its 
search, and turned sixteen points. Two hours later the 
Syringa and the 11th Division of trawlers, in the centre of 
the line picked up the sounds of a submarine. The Marksman 
closed them, and the hunt went north-westwards towards 
Trangisvaag Bay in Sydero, the southernmost island of the 
Faeroes. All that afternoon, and during the night that 
followed, the sounds came intermittently from the direction 
of the bay; early on the morning of the 14th a trawler 
thoroughly searched the bay, but found nothing. 

The remainder of the flotilla had remained near the 
eastern end of the line of sweep; and whilst the trawler was 
searching in Trangisvaag Bay, the 13th Division reported that 
they had picked up a submarine about twelve miles to the 

^ Leader Marhsman, 

Sloop Harebell and 2nd Division of trawlers. 
ff Auhretia and 4th Division of trawlers. 

„ Syringa and 11th Division of trawders. 

T.B.D. Beagle (detached from Devonport) and 13th Division of trawlers. 

,, Foxhound (detached from Devonport) and 15th Division of 
trawlers. 
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south of Sydero Bank. Captain Walwyn now stationed the 
11th Division across the mouth of Trangisvaag Bay and 
made away to the south to follow the new scent. He came 
up with the flotilla at about three in the morning and found 
that they were in perfect formation, chasing north-eastwards 
after a submarine which soundedVery near. Just after seven 
o’clock the direction of the chase turned sharply to the south- 
eastward. The U-boat seemed hard pressed ; the hydrophone 
listeners reported that the Germans were alternately starting 
and stopping their engines, and were less than three miles 
away. At a quarter-past ten, the commanding officer of the 
Beagle, on the lower, left-hand corner of the formation, 
estimated that the submarine was 600 yards ahead on a 
steady course. He at once began to run a line of depth 
charges in her direction. 

Captain Walwyn considered that the depth charges had 
been put down too soon; and so it proved, for the sounds 
of the submarine’s motors were next heard from the north- 
westward, the rumble in the hydrophones was faint, and she 
had evidently increased her lead. None the less, the sounds 
were strong enough to enable the chase to continue ; and all 
that afternoon the flotilla followed the submarine on a track 
which ran to the south-eastwards with frequent deviations. 
The 11th Division, which was still off Trangisvaag, reported 
that all was quiet, but Captain Walwyn ordered it to remain 
where it was. 

Just after four o’clock the flotilla seemed again to have 
got near to the submarine, and for two hours the sounds 
were very distinct. At six o’clock it appeared almost certain 
that the submarine was ahead, and ten minutes later the 
commanding officer of the Beagle ran a second line of depth 
charges. The submarine was not heard again; and she 
evidently escaped whilst the flotilla lay to, waiting for the 
resffit of the depth charge attack. At nine o’clock a dense 
fog came up from the south-east and the hunt was over. 

This long chase was typical. The flotilla, supported by 
three fast vessels, had been continuously on a submarine’s 
track for about sixteen hours, and had presumably caused 
the U-boat commander and his crew great anxiety during 
the whole period. If there had been any means at all of 
keeping on the heels of the U-boats during their effective 
cruises, this hunting and tracking would have reduced ship- 
ping losses to almost nothing ; for if a fleet of unarmed mer- 
chantmen had been passing over the U-boat whilst Captain 
Walwyn and his flotilla were on her track, the German could 
have done nothing. 
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But a sixteen hours’ chase, in a zone where there was no 
merchant shipping to be attacked, did not affect the destruc- 
tive capacity of a U-boat which might be thirty, or even 
ninety, days at sea. It was at the least an annoyance, at 
the most an anxiety to the quarry. As for the repeated 
appeal that more fast vessels should be allotted to the patrol, 
it was natural that officers who would cheerfully remain on 
watch for eighteen whole hours at a time, and never slacken 
their vigilance so long as a submarine was thought to be 
near, should ask for more ships and men. Their thoughts 
were dominated by the keenness of the chase, and the keen- 
ness of their disappointment when time after time the quarry 
got away, as it seemed by a narrow margin. But during 
this last operation fast ships had been attached to the flotilla, 
and the result had been a longer hunt, and a proportionately 
greater disappointment. The Admiralty, who could place 
the daily incidents of the submarine campaign in a wider 
perspective than officers stationed in a particular zone and 
absorbed in the actual operations, were probably aware that 
Captain Walwyn and the Commander-in-Chief were com- 
plaining not of material and equipment but of the difficulties 
of submarine war ; and that an improvement in hydrophone 
design, or an allocation of more destroyers to the patrol, 
would produce nothing but longer and keener hunts, which 
would not lead to any decisive results. 

Meanwhile minelaying upon the barrage was continued 
with relentless energy by the British and Americans, 
but the mechanical device, upon which Admiral Strauss 
depended for reducing the number of premature ex- 
plosions in the American minefields, did not seem to 
improve matters. During July the trawler skippers had the 
same story to tell of explosions that were sometimes heard 
loud and close at hand, and at other times faintly and 
distantly. 

On July 20, Admiral Tupper sent to the Commander-in- 
Chief a tabulated list of all the explosions heard during the 
previous week. Soon afterwards he sent in another paper, 
more^ systematically divided than the first, and if he had 
remained on the northern patrol for much longer, this journal 
of premature explosions in the American minefields would 
presumably have been sent in at regular intervals, and as a 
matter of course. 

The Commander-in-Chief also doubted the minefield’s 
efficacy, though for other reasons. On July 15 he wrote to 
^the Admiralty to say that two of the most recently laid 
American minefields, which were eighty feet below the water. 
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could not be relied upon to do more than shake a submarine 
passing over them on the surface. He had only agreed to 
the laying of this immense barrage inside the Grand Fleet’s 
zone of manoeuvre because he had been assured that it would 
be an obstacle which no German submarine could traverse, 
and was correspondingly disappJbinted when he found that 
the Grand Fleet’s freedom of manoeuvre had been seriously 
restricted for a doubtful advantage. The Admiralty admitted 
that a mine would only destroy a submarine upon the surface 
if it exploded within fifteen feet of the hull ; and added that 
double the number of mines that were actually being laid 
would have to be put down if the barrage were to be made 
effective, in the sense that the Commander-in-Chief gave to 

I the word. The Admiralty stated, however, that German 
submarine commanders were avoiding the central area alto- 
gether, which proved that they at all events considered the 
barrage to be a real danger. The project was, therefore, 
well worth completing. 

Meanwhile the German U-boats were operating in the 
outer approach routes in two groups. The first was in the 
north-western approaches to the northern entrance to the 
Irish Sea, the second in the quadrilateral between Ireland, 
Land’s End and Ushant. The German submarine com- 
manders were evidently not deterred or discouraged by the 
failure of their attacks against the convoys in May; and 
though their second attempt was not appreciably more 
successful than the last, they showed that they had learned 
by experience, and were able to subject incoming convoys to 
repeated and successive attacks.^ As there was every chance 
that these attacks would increase in intensity, the Admiralty 
j decided to move the northern patrol to Buncrana. In its 

I new station it would at least bring relief to the incoming 

I ' convoys by keeping a certain number of submarines engaged 

in their own defence. Admiral Tupper was therefore ordered 
to turn over his command to Captain Walwyn. 

I Enemy submarines were still operating oft the American 

-I coast, the extreme edge of the submarine theatre; but 

I although they were attacking shipping with complete im- 

munity to themselves, the damage they were doing w^as 
trifling. They were certainly destroying a fair number of 
sailing ships and steamers engaged in coastal traffic; but 
I overseas ships and the transatlantic convoys were untouched, 

I The local convoys continued to run to Halifax without 

I molestation ; and actually the American authorities increased 

I ^ The torpedoing of the large liner J usticia on J uly 19 was a typical instancy 

i of concerted submarine attack. 

I % 
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the scope of the eoEvoy system whilst this submarine activity 
on their coasts was rising in intensity. The numbers of ships 
in the New York, Hampton Roads, and Sydney convoys had 
increased steadily during the year. During June, Captain 
P. N. Layton, R.N.R., of the Bara, had brought a convoy of 
forty-seven ships safely acroSs the Atlantic, a truly wonderful 
piece of good leadership.^ But elastic as the system had been, 
there were some strains that it was obviously unwise to impose 
indefinitely. In order to reduce the size of these great mer- 
cantile convoys, therefore, the Americans agreed that all 
ships which were capable of maintaining nine knots and were 
bound for the Bay of Biscay ports should be taken from the 
New York convoys and put into the American Bay of Biscay 
convoys. This new arrangement came into force on July 24, 
whilst U 156, the latest arrival, was operating off Boston, 

When the Admiralty decided to move the forces of the 
Northern patrol to Buncrana they restricted the scope and 
pxirpose of the Northern barrage. The plan as conceived 
and originally executed was a project for forcing submarines 
into deep minefields by harrying them whilst they were on 
the surface. When the patrol craft were withdrawn, one-half 
of the plan was virtually abandoned, and from then onwards 
the mine barrage was more a dangerous obstacle than a 
death-trap into which our surface forces were to drive the 
German submarines. But this alteration of plan was accom- 
panied by no relaxation of effort. The American minelaying 
squadron was now at full complement and was working with 
great regularity. 

There were, moreover, now two barrages in the North 
Sea, the northern one, which has already been described, 
and the southern one, across the Heligoland Bight. This 
second, older barrage, which had originally been laid to keep 
submarines in harbour, and had proved useless for the pur- 
pose, was still maintained as an auxiliary to the Admiralty’s 
policy of postponing a fleet action. The allocation of the 
large minelayers to the Northern barrage threw the work of 
maintaining the other barrage upon the minelaying destroyers 
m the Humber, and upon the minelaying submarines at Har- 
wich. The south-western exitsfrom the minefield were patrolled 
from Harwich, the north-eastern from Scapa, and thanks to 
the development of small craft design, and the growth of the 
air service, means had now been discovered of conducting 
these minefield reconnaissances inside the mined area. Since 
June, Rear-Admiral Tyrwhitt had been sending coastal 
motor boats across the mines, towards the mouth of the 
* The escort ship -was U.S.S. Columbia. 
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Ems, with orders to attack all the sweepers that they could 
find. The fifth of the reconnaissance sweeps began at 9.0 p.m. 
on August 10, when four light cruisers and thirteen destroyers ^ 
sailed from Harwich for a point about twenty-five miles 
north-west of Vlieland. This point was reached just after- 
six o’clock on the following morning, and the motor boats 
started at once on a run which was to take them past Ameland. 
The seaplanes could not get away for a somewhat unusual 
reason ; it was a very fine morning, and the planes were 
unable to get off the water because not a breath of wind was 
stirring. The coastal motor boats therefore made their start 
to the eastward with no aeroplane escort. 

Admiral Tyxwhitt did not recall them, as arrangements 
had been made for a flight of planes from Yarmouth to meet 
the force. They did arrive shortly after seven o’clock, but 
Admiral Tj^whitt’s signals to them did not get through, and 
they acted independently for the rest of the morning. Mean- 
while the six coastal motor boats had reached Terschelling 
and were moving at high speed close to the shore. They were 
cruising in pairs arranged in a rough quarter-line, for the 
water through which the boats moved was so churned and 
beaten by the enormous bow wave, and by the commotion 
of the propellers, that no boat could steer in another’s wake. 
As the flotilla swept past the low sand dunes of Terschelling, 
which were bright and clear in the sunlight, six aeroplanes 
were sighted : three were ahead and three astern. Lieutenant- 
Commander A. L. Coke, who was in charge of the flotilla, 
at first thought they were friendly, but in a few moments 
he saw large black crosses — the distinctive marks of German 
aircraft — upon the under side of the wings. The flotilla 
now closed, so as to concentrate the fire of their Lewis 
guns ; and the aeroplanes — ^there were by this time eight of 
them — opened fire with their machine guns. Lieutenant- 
Commander Coke decided to go on with his reconnaissance, — 

“It seemed to me,” he wrote, “that I was bound to be 
attacked by other machines whatever I did,” — and for half 
an hour the fight continued without much result. The aero- 
planes swept up towards the motor boats from astern, firing 
through their propellers ; when they reached the motor boats 

^ Light Cruisers : Curacoa, Coventry^ Concord^ Danae. 

Destroyers : Spenser^ Tempest, Sharpshooter, Eadia^it, Bruce, Storic, 
SpringboJc, Tetrarch, 

Retriever^ 

TMsbe j-with seaplane lighters. 

Teaser J 


: I .M 


‘ , #1 
* ■' w 
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Redoubt '1 . . ^ 

Starfish 


an aeroplane on a lighter. 
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they rose sharply, and flew back to a position well in the 
wake of the flotilla. The coastal motor boats were moving 
through the water at well over thirty knots : the aeroplanes 
through the air at about sixty or eighty. It was certainly 
the fastest action ever fought at sea. From time to time the 
German aeroplanes dropped'' bombs, but none made a hit, 
and just before eight o’clock Lieutenant-Commander Coke 
turned to the westward. Ameland lighthouse was then 
abeam. Up to now the flotilla had held its own; it had 
suffered no serious damage and one of the enemy’s planes 
had been seen to come down sharply; but as soon as he 
turned to the westward, Lieutenant-Commander Coke saw 
that the fight was likely to go against him. The Germans 
now had the sun behind them, and were reinforced by four 
small fast aeroplanes each armed with two guns. These 
machines, according to Lieutenant-Commander Coke, “ caused 
more trouble and did more damage than the eight that had 
appeared previously.” 

During the next quarter of an hour the coastal motor 
boats sufered, and at 8.15 they had practically ceased to 
fire : in some the guns had jammed ; in others the ammuni- 
tion was gone. The Germans now flew over the boats 
almost at point-blank range. The crews of two boats — 
Nos. 40 and 44 — ^were then firing their last rounds; they 
hit one of the German planes heavily and she crashed 
into the sea. A few moments later the last of the boats 
ceased firing and the engines of all began to give out. 
Besides this their condition was desperate; a machine-gun 
bullet had pierced the smoke apparatus of one of them, and 
the crew were half stifled with the fumes; another was so 
riddled that “ one could almost see through the side in places.” 
Only one was able to keep the engines moving. The flotilla 
was then between three and four miles from the land. One 
boat — ^No. 41 — ^reached the shore, where the Dutch authorities 
took charge of her ; and a Dutch torpedo boat came up later 
and took two others in tow. The remainder were sunk in 
deep water ; not one of the flotilla returned to the supporting 
force. 

When the motor boats were finally abandoned. Admiral 
Tjrwhitt was cruising near the rendezvous; he was en- 
deavouring to entice a Zeppelin out to seaward and did not 
guess that the flotilla was in danger. When the airship was 
seen to be following the squadron. Lieutenant S. D. Culley, 
R.A.F., took the air in a Camel aeroplane which was being 
^towed on a lighter. He rose rapidly, and a few minutes 
later he was out of sight in the clouds. The Zeppelin remained 
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in the sunshine until about 9.30, when she, too, passed out 
of view. Ten nainutes later the officers and men in the ships 
heard the rattle of machine gunfire in the clouds above them. 
It lasted only a few seconds ; they then saw a sheet of flame 
sweep across the white cloud bank, and a shower of splintered 
metal fall from it. Lieutenant Culley had destroyed his 
enemy in those upper regions of the air from which neither 
sea nor land is visible. 

The Zeppelin {L S3) was destroyed at a quarter to ten, 
and there was still no sign of the coastal motor boats : 
Admiral Tyrwhitt ordered the Concord and two destroyers 
to sweep north from Terschelling, and the Coventry and two 
more to sweep towards the Haaks. At about eleven o’clock 
he asked for another flight of aeroplanes from Yarmouth; 
they reached him well on in the afternoon, and reported at 
half-past five that they had swept to the eastward over the 
minefield and had seen nothing. Two of the coastal motor 
boats had by then been in Dutch hands for many hours ; the 
remainder were sunk in the sands of the Ameland flats. 

It fell to the Grand Fleet to patrol the northern and 
north-western ends of the minefield, and here the procedure 
was different. The object of the Grand Fleet reconnaissances 
was not to attack the enemy’s sweepers, for regular sweeping 
operations seem to have ceased at the northern end of the 
Bight. The enemy’s airships were, however, continually 
patrolling the Bight, and it was against them that our sweeps 
were chiefly directed. The air arm was called moi’e and more 
into service; and after May the Furious sailed at regular 
intervals for some point on the outer edge of the minefield, 
and sent up a flight of planes. The operations were unevent- 
ful; on one occasion the Furious and the light cruiser forces 
were bombed by the enemy’s aircraft; but no engagements 
occurred between the British aeroplanes and the_ enemy’s 
Zeppelins. The most important of these operations was 
carried out on July 19, when two flights of aeroplanes, carried 
in the Furious, bombed the Zeppelin shed at Tondern. 
Nearly three years before, a similar operation had brought 
the High Seas Fleet out of harbour; but on this occasion the 
enemy made no move. The heavy covering forces which 
covered the raid returned to harbour with nothing to 
report.^ 

Whilst the patrol forces and minelayers were carrying on 

^ Force A. Furious and three destroyers; 1st Light Cruiser Sq^uadron 
and five destroyers. 

Force B. 1st Division of the 1st Battle Squadron and eight destroyer^ 
7th Light Cruiser Squadron. 
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the mining campaign with such unrelenting energy, the 
U-boats off the American coast were endeavouring to stop 
that flow of supplies and men which was more and more 
evidently the nourishing force of our coming advance. There 
were now three of them off, or near, the coast : V 156 was 
off Nova Scotia and U 140 'off Chesapeake Bay; V 117 was 
approaching. In order to protect ships going round the 
coast to their ports of assembly, orders were given early in 
the month of August that vessels going from New York to 
Sydney to join the HS convoys should sail in groups; in 
addition to which the HC convoys were henceforward sailed 
in two groups which met at a prearranged rendezvous.^ These 
measures, joined to those taken in the previous months, 
secured the convoys against loss or disturbance. Indeed, if 
the actual achievements of these submarines are placed side 
by side with figures and statistics exhibiting the results which 
it was hoped they would effect, the failure of their operations 
is apparent. From the time of their first arrival to the 
middle of August, when their activity was in its meridian, 
the U-boat commanders on the American coast had sunk 
thirty-six sailing vessels — some of which were mere coastal 
craft of between 20 and 50 tons — and twenty-nine steamships 
of all sizes. The total destruction was, therefore, numerically 
considerable. But during this same period convoys had 
passed through the new U-boat zone without loss. These 
convoys were the real quarry, and they had escaped entirely. 
On the American coast, as indeed in every other theatre, 
U-boat operations had ceased to be operations for a large 
strategical piirpose and had become no more than sporadic 
attacks upon trade. 

By the middle of August the minefields of the Northern 
barrage ran between the 59th and 60th parallels from the 
meridian of Greenwich to Norwegian territorial waters. It 
was the eastern section which gave rise to the most serious 
doubts and difficulties. When completed it would cover a 
rough quadrilateral between the third meridian and Norwegian 
territorial waters; audits eastern end would skirt theNorwegian 
coast from the neighbourhood of Udsire to the approaches to 
Selbjorns Fiord. Forces based upon the Orkneys could not 
keep this zone of water properly patrolled- — it was too far 
away — and a deep minefield, into which submarines were not 
compelled to dive was obviously of doubtful value. It was 
for this reason that the Commander-in-Chief had always held 
that the barrage would only be a real danger if a base could 
be obtained on the Norwegian side of the North Sea. He 

^ Later, these groups of coastal ships were accompanied by a cruiser. 
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had, however, expressed this o|)inion as a criticism of the 
barrage project, not as a suggestion in high policy. 

The British Government could not contemplate a violation 
of Norwegian neutrality ; but they realised that this un- 
patrolled section of the minefield, with a gap at its eastern 
end, did actually prejudice the sucCess of the whole undertaking. 
By August it was evident that something would have to be 
done : reports of German submarine movements raised a 
strong presumption that U-boat commanders were evading 
the barrage by using Norwegian territorial waters. Also, 
the lack of any kind of patrol on the eastern section would 
soon be more felt than ever; for Admiral Tapper’s forces 
were under orders to withdraw to Buncrana. After long 
consideration, therefore, the Government decided to invite 
the Norwegian Government to mine the strip of territorial 
waters which lay to the eastward of the eastern section of 
the barrage. When the British Minister approached the 
Norwegian Government, he reminded them that they had 
forbidden all submarines to use their territorial waters by 
two successive Royal decrees ; the British Government were 
therefore only asking the Norwegian authorities to make 
these decrees effective. The Norwegian authorities replied 
that they could not do what we asked, as they alone must 
decide what measures ought to be taken to make the 
Royal decrees effective. We did not feel inclined to press 
them hard. If they absolutely refused to do as we asked, 
we could, of course, mine their waters ourselves, but there 
were objections to this; and naval opinion was strongly 
against it. At a conference held on board the Queen Elizabeth 
at the end of August, the Commander-in-Chief said that 
it would be most repugnant to the ofl&cers and men in the 
Grand Fleet to steam in overwhelming strength into the 
waters of a small but high-spirited people and coerce them. 
If the Norwegians resisted, as they very probably would, 
blood would be shed; this, said the Commander-in-Chief, 

“ would constitute a crime as bad as any the Germans 
had committed elsewhere.” There was another, equally 
formidable, objection. Even though the Norwegians did 
not resist, they would be bitterly indignant, and would 
certainly sweep up our minefield as soon as our forces had 
returned. We could only prevent this by stationing a per- 
manent watching force upon the minefield that we had laid. 
This was not feasible; for the problem to which we were 
seeking a solution had its sources in our own inability to keep 
even the eastern section of the barrage watched and patrolled. ^ 

In any case the moment had now arrived when the British 
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authorities could examine these questions with a sense of 
needom that they had not enjoyed for a long time The 
Germans wcje at last weakening on the Western Front; and 
^vliilst the Commander-in-Chiet was advising that the Nor- 
wegians should be argued with but not coerced, the daily 
bulletins from France were*transmitting a current of honp 
and enthusiasm across the Channel. The British advance in 
Flanders had begun, and Merville, Albert and Roye were 
again in Allied hands. The good news was affecting com- 
batants and civilians alike and negotiations with proud but 
obstinate neutrals were no longer being conducted under the 
jarring influence of sheer military necessity. 


I 


CHAPTER XI 

THE END OE HOSTILITIES IN THE MEDITEKEANEAN 

The armistice with Bulgaria was compounded and signed 
at General Franchet d’Esperey’s headquarters in the Mace- 
donian mountains on September 30. General Milne was not 
present at the negotiations; but on that day he sent out a 
circular telegram to say that hostilities with Bulgaria would 
cease at midday. It was not, however, until October 2 that 
he heard from London that, by virtue of the armistice, the 
Bulgarians had undertaken to demobilise their army, to 
open their ports to Allied troops, and to make their railways 
available for their transportation. This meant that the 
armies of the Entente Pow'ers were now free to move north- 
wards to the Danube and eastwards to Constantinople. It 
was the military position of Turkey that was most adversely 
affected by the Bulgarian surrender. Austria-Hungary was, 
it is true, menaced by a northerly advance of the Allied 
forces under General Franchet d’Esperey; but the Austro- 
Hungarian railways were still connected to the German system, 
and the geographical contact of the two Powers was not in 
danger of being severed. But Turkey was practically 
isolated from her Allies at her moment of greatest difficulty; 
the Ottoman armies were still retiring in disorder before 
General Allenby, while the capital was now threatened. 

The British Ministers realised that the Bulgarian surrender 
radically altered the position in Eastern Europe ; and as soon 
as they received news of it, they decided that the Supreme 
War Council should assemble in Paris as soon as possible. 
Also, they instructed the Admiralty and the War Office to 
prepare a general armistice with Turkey without delay. The 
First Sea Lord at once remarked that if a naval armistice 
were granted to Turkey, the first condition should be that the 
Allied fleet should enter the Black Sea ; he added that, in his 
opinion, it should be placed under the command of a British 
admiral, as this would be a proper recognition of Great 
Britain’s share in the Dardanelles campaign and the final 
Turkish downfall. The British Government agreed, but 
there were difficulties, for the French Commander-m-Chief p 
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still commanded the Allied forces in the Mediterranean, and 
Vice-Admiral Amet, the Senior Officer in the .®gean, had 
been sent there at the request of the British Government. 

Before the matter could be settled, however, news came 
in that two Turkish envoys had arrived at Mitylene, and had 
requested that they should ibe taken to Athens and put into 
communication with the British Minister.^ As soon as this 
was known, the War Office and Admiralty drew up terms of 
an armistice with Turkey, and sent copies to General Milne, 
General Allenby and Admiral Calthorpe. Mr. Lloyd George, 
who was then in Paris, laid these conditions before the Allied 
Premiers ; they approved of them substantially, but claimed 
that the Allies as a whole (not only the British) should be 
given the right to occupy strategic points and control the rail- 
way and telegraph systems of the Ottoman Empire. 

On the same day (October 7) we learned, however, that 
the Turkish envoys were merely representatives of Rahmey 
Bey, the Governor-General of the Smyrna vilayet, who was 
anxious to secure Allied support for a revolution that he 
hoped to lead against the existing Turkish Government. 
As the British Government had no intention whatever of 
negotiating with a vilayet commander at the very moment 
when our military successes seemed enough to bring the 
regular Turkish authorities to terms. Lord Robert Cecil in- 
structed Lord Granville, the British minister at Athens, to 
reply that negotiations for a peace or an armistice would 
only be carried on with accredited representatives of the 
Turkish Government. Preparations for the campaign in 
Thrace were, indeed, well advanced. On the same day a 
conference of the Allied Governments decided that the British 
Salonica Army should be assembled under General Milne, and 
should march eastward to the Maritza River. It was to 
be reinforced by whatever troops could be spared from the 
Egyptian garrison. 

The destroyer escorts for the new transport line from 
Egypt to southern Thrace could only be taken from the 
forces on the Otranto Barrage, so that the British destroyer 
forces in the Mediterranean had to be redistributed in order 
to give effect to this last decision : the Blenheim and three 
divisions of destroyers were at once ordered to move to Malta. 
At the same time Admiral Calthorpe was directed to go to 
Mudros. General Milne was particularly anxious that his 
chief naval colleague should be a British officer. 

As Admiral Calthorpe’s arrival in Mudros would alter the 
1 They were earned to the Piraeus in the Liverpool. 
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existing relations of rank and precedence, the Admiralty 
asked Admiral de Bon — ^the French Chief of Staff — ^to agree 
that Admiral Calthorpe should command the Allied squadron 
in the .Egean and that Admiral Gauchet should give him 
the necessary instructions with regard to major operations. 
Admiral de Bon could not agree^on his own responsibdity, 
and the British proposal was discussed at Versailles on the day 
following. The French opposed it, and the w’hole question 
was referred to Mr. Lloyd George and Monsieur Clemenceau ; 
nothing, however, had been settled when Admiral Calthorpe 
arrived at Mudros (October 11) and interviewed Admiral Amet. 

Admiral Calthorpe was now the senior flag-officer at 
Mudros; but the French 2nd Battle Squadron was more 
powerful than the British forces stationed there, so that the 
position was far from simple. The Admiralty, it is true, 
were trying to redress the inequality of Allied forces; the 
TSmdraire and Superb were on their way to the eastern 
Mediterranean, and the Lord Nelson, which w'as refitting at 
Malta, was under orders to go to Mudros as soon as possible. 
When these reinforcements arrived. Admiral Calthorpe would 
be able to assume the command to which his seniority entitled 
him, and to take charge of any major operations that might 
be necessary if the Russian Black Sea Fleet made a sortie. 
Without them he was in a difficult position; for General 
Milne’s march into Thrace, %vhich had already begun, might 
at any moment bring out the enemy. 

In fact, however, although we could not know it, the 
Black Sea Fleet was quite incapable of moving; but the 
Turkish authorities were still free to act and decide as they 
themselves thought best. On the day following Admiral 
Calthorpe’s first interview with Admiral Amet, Talaat Pasha, 
the Premier, resigned and was succeeded Ify Izzet. A -week 
later (October 20) General Townshend arrived at Mitylene 
in company with a British officer and an aide-de-camp of the 
new Minister of Marine.^ The new Turkish Cabinet had set 
him at liberty and ordered him to inform the British authorities 
that Izzet and his Ministers were ready to conclude a separate 
peace. As soon as the British Government received the news 
they ordered Admiral Calthorpe to let the Turkish Govern- 
ment know that he had powers to conclude an armistice. 
On being informed of this by Admiral Calthorpe, Tewfik Bey, 

^ After the surrender of Kut on April 29, 1916 (see Vol. IV., p. 91), 
General Townshend was taken prisoner by the Turks. The operations of the 
naval gunboats subsequent to this are fully described in the OfSoial Histoiy 
of the Mesopotamia Campaign, Vols. Ill and IV, and have therefore not been 
included in this volume. • 
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the Turkish aide-de-camp, said that he would get into tele- 
graphic communication with Constantinople through Smyrna, 
and he was at once carried to Chios in a British destroyer. 

Meanwhile, Admiral de Bon, who in his dealings with the 
British naval authorities had always shown a most concil- 
iatory temper, agreed thatjf an Allied fleet were sent up the 
Dardanelles it should be under British command. He was 
anxious that Admiral Gauchet should go to Salonica to discuss 
certain questions of maritime transport with General Franchet 
d’Esperey; but he promised that he would not allow him 
to go to Mudros : if the British particularly objected to the 
presence of the French Commander-in-Chief in the eastern 
Mediterranean, he would even refuse Admiral Gauchet per- 
mission to go to Salonica. The armistice conditions as 
finally agreed upon, with the final instructions of the Admiralty, 
were now sent to Admiral Calthorpe.^ He was told that the 
first four clauses, namely, those stipulating for the Allied 
occupation of the Dardanelles and Bosporus, the facility 
to sweep up all minefields and obstructions, and the return 
of all prisoners, must be insisted upon. “ The first four 
conditions,” ran the instructions, “are of such paramount 
importance, and if completely carried out will so inevitably 
make us master of the situation, that we do not wish you 
to jeopardise obtaining them, and obtaining them quickl 5 ’-, 
by insisting unduly upon all or any of the rest, or indeed by 
raising any particular one of the remaining twenty if you 
think it might endanger your success in getting the vital four 
at once.” In addition to this. Admiral Calthorpe was 
instructed to take sole charge of the negotiations, and not to 
share his responsibility Avith any other person : he was, 
however, given permission to inform Admiral Amet of Avhat 
was going on, if he wished to do so. This procedure was 
justified in the preliminary paragraph in his instructions from 
the Admii’alty, which ran as follows : “ Some weeks ago, 
when it seemed likely that the Turks would approach us with 
proposals for peace and an armistice, we agreed Avith France 
and Italy, that while terms of peace Avould need long con- 
sideration, an armistice might be concluded with any one 
of the three Powers to which the Turkish Government might 
make advances.” 

Late in the afternoon of October 26 the Liverpool, which 
had been waiting at Kalloni on the western side of Mitylene, 
arrived in Mudros with the accredited Turkish envoys — 
Raouf Bey (the Minister of Marine), Reshad Hikmet Bey, 
from the Turkish Foreign Office, and Colonel Saadullah Bey. 

See Appendix D III. (b). 
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The passage had been rough and trying and the Turks were 
too tired to open discussions that day. 

The first clause was practically the only subject discussed 
at the first day’s meeting. The Turkish delegates suggested 
several alternatives, as, for instance, that the forts should be 
dismantled or controlled by a mixed commission. Admiral 
Calthorpe refused to consider any substantial modification of 
the main condition but, at the end of the day, he telegraphed 
to the Admiralty that the negotiations would be eased if he 
were empowered to promise that only French and British 
troops should occupy the forts. The Admiralty at once 
replied that the assurances asked for could be given, and their 
telegram reached Miidros before the second meeting was 
opened. 

Admiral Calthorpe’s difficulties were, however, still very 
great. The French authorities had never imagined that 
their recent concessions would be used to exclude their 
Admiral from attendance at the negotiations, and during 
the day Admiral Amet had sent Admiral Calthorpe a letter, 
in which he informed him that he had just received orders 
from the French Admiralty to participate in the negotiations 
and to agree to nothing until the French Ministry had approved 
of it. To this Admiral Calthorpe replied that the Turkish 
envoys were accredited to Great Britain, and not to the 
Allies as a whole; secondly, he was able to show how 
very much negotiations would be delayed if everything 
agreed to had to be referred back to the French Government. 
The Turkish envoys, on being shown Admiral Amet’s letter, 
answered that they had no wish to treat with any Govern- 
ment except the British. They promised, however, to 
inform the authorities in Constantinople. 

The second meeting assembled at three o’clock in the after- 
noon. Before the discussions began. Admiral Calthorpe 
announced that the British Government would undertake 
that only French and British troops would occupy the forts in 
the Dardanelles. This, and two important concessions which 
the Admiral made later, very much eased the negotiations. 

The Turkish envoys agreed, without much discussion, to 
Clauses 2, 8, 4, 5, 6 and 8, but Raouf urged, wdth some insis- 
tence, that the wording of Clauses 7 and 9 should be modified 
in order to make them more acceptable to the populace in the 
capital, which w^as dangerously excited. Admiral Calthorpe, 
therefore, agreed that the 7th Clause should be altered to read, 
The Allies to have the right to occupy any strategic points in 
the event of a situation arising which threatens the security 
of the Allies.” As for the 9th Clause, he redrafted it so thatf^ 
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the Turks should grant “ ship repair facilities at all Turkish 
ports and arsenals ” ; Constantinople was not mentioned 
eo nomine. These concessions were most satisfactory to the 
Turkish envoys ; but they insisted that they could not agree 
even to these modified clauses without consulting their Govern- 
ment. As telegraphic communication with the capital was 
slow and hazardous, this meant delay : there was in conse- 
quence, no meeting on October 29. 

A telegram from Constantinople came in during the 
night, and when the delegates reassembled at nine o’clock 
on October 30, Raouf announced that the Turkish Govern- 
ment would surrender the forts to French and British 
troops; he begged, however, that a very small party of 
Turkish soldiers should be left behind as a special act of 
grace. Admiral Calthorpe promised to recommend that 
this should be done; but he was seriously alarmed when 
Raouf and Hikmet announced that several of the clauses, 
as amended on October 28, would still have to be referred to 
Constantinople for approval. This meant very long delay, 
and delay was extremely undesirable. Admiral Calthorpe, 
therefore determined to set a time limit to the negotiations, 
and informed Raouf and Hikmet that he had no objection 
to their communicating with Constantinople; but that, if 
they did not sign the armistice by nine o’clock that even- 
ing, he would conclude that they had refused to consider it 
further. 

The Turkish delegates agreed to most of the remaining 
conditions, but Raouf urged that Clauses 16 and 24 might 
well be modified. Admiral Calthorpe, who had rather I'eluc- 
tantly insisted that the negotiations should be finished that 
night, and was anxious that the armistice should be signed 
without rancour, modified these two contested clauses 
very considerably during the last hours of the negotia- 
tions. Clause 16, as altered, stipulated that all Turkish 
troops would be withdrawn from Cilicia except those required 
for maintaining order ; the four Cilician townships were not 
mentioned at all in Clause 24. When these points had been 
settled, the meeting was declared closed. It was still early 
in the day, and the envoys were not obliged to sign until 
nine o’clock in the evening. They waited all day for fresh 
instructions from their Government ; but none came. 
Just before nine o’clock, therefore, Raouf told Admiral 
Calthorpe that he and his colleagues were ready to sign. 
The British Commander-in-Chief, Rear-Admiral Culme-Sey- 
mour, Commodore R. M. Burmester, Commander G. C. 
•"Dickens and Fleet Paymaster C. E. Lynes were the British 
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officers present at the last meeting. The armistice, as 
amended, was read out clause by clause and signed at 
twenty minutes to ten. The signatures attached were 
Arthur Calthorpe, Hussein Raouf, Rechad Hikmet and 
Saadullah. 

When the Turkish armistice -vtas signed, Austria-Hungary 
was only nominally a belligerent Power. The battle of the 
Vittorio Veneto had been raging for a week and the Italian 
armies were everywhere victorious. The constituent popula- 
tions of the Dual Empire were disintegrating as rapidly as 
their armies; for the Czecho-Slovaks had already declared 
themselves independent, the Yugoslavs had formed a National 
Council, and a disruptive movement, of which we were 
receiving daily indications, was shaking the Istrian and 
Dalmatian cities. The Austro-Hungarian Commander-in- 
Chief had already petitioned General Diaz for an armistice, 
and it was only because the armistice conditions for Austria- 
Hungary and Germany were being considered together at 
Versailles that negotiations had been delayed. 

But the delay was now almost over ; on the very day that 
Raouf Bey and his colleagues signed the armistice with 
Turkey, the Council of Allied Premiers approved the final 
draft of the ar m istice with Austria-Hungary. The Italians 
were given freedom to negotiate and enforce both the military 
and the naval conditions; and the signing of the armistice 
was, throughout, left to the Italians who at this moment 
found that if they were to conclude an armistice with the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire at all, they had indeed little time 
to waste as all constituted authority was fast disappearing. 

On the last day of October, two Italian officers had attacked 
Pola harbour with a new and extraordinary weapon. It was a 
torpedo, propelled in the ordinary way, by compressed air ; but 
directed and controlled by the two Italian officers, who were 
dressed in inflated rubber suits. The torpedo was, however, 
not so much a weapon as a means of transport ; it earned 
bombs which the two officers were to attach at their leisure 
to any ship that they could reach. 

The night of the attack (October 31) was dark and rainy ; 
the two Italians penetrated the harbour, and as far as they 
could judge, practically no watch was _ being kept. They 
reached the dreadnought battleship Viribus Unitis towards 
midnight, and attached one of the bornbs to her. It was 
quite impossible to do this in complete silence, and the noise 
gave the Austrians the alarm; the Italian officers were 
captured, and their craft, now unguided, struck a steamer 
near by, exploded, and sank her. * 
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Meanwhile the Italians were taken below and cross- 
questioned. They assured their captors that they had been 
dropped from an aeroplane, which may or may not have been 
believed. What their captors had to tell them was even more 
surprising. The Austro-Hungarian navy no longer existed; 
it now belonged to the Yugoslav National Council, which had 
declared itself independent two days before ; and the Emperor 
Karl had approved of the transfer. _ When they were informed 
of this the Italian officers very wisely decided to give their 
captors the true explanation of their presence in Pola harbour. 
They told them that a bomb which would explode at daybreak 
had been attached to the ship and that it was they who had 
placed it there. The Viribus Unitis was at once abandoned; 
and as day came up the bomb attached to her did actually 
explode and the ship sank. 

Dui’ing the morning of November 1, the Italian naval 
authorities at Venice intercepted a number of messages from 
Pola which depicted the situation clearly enough. The first 
was sent direct to Malta, addressed to all the Entente Powers, 
and ran thus : “ The day before yesterday the entire fleet 
of the old Austro-Hungarian monarchy was placed in our 
hands, who are the emissaries of the Yugoslav National 
Government for the Slovene, Croat and Serbian States. 
Notwithstanding this, yesterday morning, two officers of the 
Royal Italian navy entered the port and . . . torpedoed the 
frantopan [sic]. We implore the Entente, our deliverer, 
to look upon us as a friend, and to bring these deplorable 
hostilities to an end.” A second message, sent soon after, 
stated that the Yugoslav National Council wished to send a 
boat to parley with the Allied fleet. The Italian naval 
command at Venice replied that they would meet the Yugoslav 
deputies at a point about half-way between Pola and Venice 
at nine o’clock on the following day. 

The Yugoslav National Council evidently hoped that the 
Entente Powers would recognise their possession of the 
Austro-Hungarian fleet if they gave a promise to use it in 
the Allied service. 

But the Italian authorities were now in possession of a 
draft of armistice conditions in which the naval forces 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire were regarded and treated 
as a hostile fleet. They were bound to regard the political 
upheaval which was taking place at their doors with great 
apprehension, and the document upon which the Council 
at Paris had empowered them to negotiate gave them the 
jight to disregard the Yugoslav National Council and to 
Ireat the authorities at Pola as the representatives of an 
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enemy State. This they contrived to do very successfully. 
The armistice negotiations were conducted solely by the 
Italian authorities, at General Diaz’s headquarters ; and the 
conditions approved by the Council of Premiers in Paris 
were signed on November 8, 'with practically no alterations. 
The naval war against the Mediferranean Powers ceased on 
November 4 at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

The naval campaign against Germany continued for 
another week. A large number of German submarines were 
known to be returning to the North Sea from the Mediter- 
ranean bases, which they could no longer use, and the British 
patrol forces made a last effort to make the passage as danger- 
ous and difficult as possible. The German submarine com- 
manders now had to traverse two separate zones of danger : 
the fixed barrage at the Otranto Straits, and the mobile 
barrage across the Straits of Gibraltar. This second obstacle 
had recently been completed and was under the control of 
Admiral Heathcoat Grant : it consisted of five lines of watch- 
ing vessels, supported at their eastern end by three kite 
balloon ships and two submarines, which kept periscope 
watch. These forces were strengthened on November 6 and 
7 by five trawlers and drifters, recently sent out from home, 
and eleven American submarine chasers. Nevertheless, none 
of the escaping submarines were sighted until November 
7, when a decoy brig on a cruise between Gibraltar and Bizerta 
saw two, at a considerable distance. On the following day 
the destroyer on the barrage line, attacked another 

without result; and just after midnight two motor launches 
and the sloop Privet destroyed C7 54 as she was passing the 
Straits. But the advantage rested, in the end, with the 
escaping submarines ; for it was during these closing days 
of the campaign that they struck one of the most dramatic 
of all the blows delivered by the German submarine 
service. 

At a quarter-past seven on the morning of November 9, 
the old battleship Britannia was approaching Gibraltar from 
the westward under the escort of two destroyers. ^ It was 
broad daylight at the time, and the ship was within three 
or four miles of the westernmost line of the barrage. The 
officers on the bridge suddenly reported a torpedo, and during 
the next two minutes the ship was missed twice, each time by a 
very narrow margin. But the third torpedo struck her amid- 
ships and exploded a large quantity of cordite. For three hours 
the ship was kept afloat ; but in the end she went down. The 
Britannia was the last British warship sunk by the enemy. 
She was destroyed by a German submarine within one of those^ 
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zones which had been specially defended, and which, of all 
places in the high seas, should have been more dangerous 
to German U-boats than to Allied warships. Her destruction 
within two days of the final armistice was a stern reminder 
that the German submarine commanders -were still undefeated 
and defiant, though their dhmpaign against the commercial 
highw'ays of the sea had been ruined and brought to nothing. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE EVACUATION OF FLANBEES AND THE AEMISTICE 

Speculation about a campaign that was planned but not 
fought may afford a shadowy consolation to the defeated; 
but for the student of history it must be classed with the wit 
that is thought of only when the speaker is leaving the 
platform, or the winning number that is selected after the 
lottery has been closed. Yet, the German submarine 
campaign for 1919 has already been discussed by more than 
one writer. The Germans maintain that during the coming 
year they would have doubled the output of U-boats, that 
as our counter-attack and defensive measures had both 
reached their greatest efficiency, the check to the submarine 
campaign would have been temporary only, and that within 
a few months we should have been suffering increasing losses. 
They assert, moreover, that the Northern barrage, upon 
which so much labour and material had been expended, 
would have been no real impediment to incoming and out- 
going submarines, as their U-boat captains already found that 
it was not a really dangerous obstacle. The German con- 
tention takes no account of some very formidable considera- 
tions on the other side. In the autumn of 1918, the Allied 
naval authorities w^ere confident that the counter-attack 
upon the German submarines would be very much strengthened 
and intensified during the coming year. "The American yards 
had just begun to build a special class of vessels called sub- 
marine chasers, of which they proposed to deliver a very large 
number during the year. These ships would have so rein- 
forced our hunting flotillas that the problem of hunting for 
submarines on the inshore routes would at least have been 
made very much easier. The rate of submarine destruction 
might not have been greatly increased; but every German 
submarine in the Channel and the Irish Sea would certainly 
have been compelled to spend an increasing number^ of 
hours, during each active cruise, in flight or inactivity. 
Moreover, our purely defensive measures were capable of 
further development. After long deliberation, the naval 
authorities had decided to control coastwise traffic by ^ 
system devised by Lieutenant-Commander H. Rundle. When 
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effect had been given to this new system, coastal traffic 
would have been sailing in controlled groups which would 
only have been allowed to move from a protected anchorage 
when the route was clear, and then only under local escort. 
As the control of sailings had been conspicuous among the 
methods by which losses hati been steadily reduced during 
the year, there can be little doubt that its application to 
traffic moving along the coast would have reduced losses 
still further. 

As to the Northern barrage opinions have differed. It 
certainly had at first great weaknesses ; but those weaknesses 
were discovered early. The authorities knew, almost as soon 
as the minefields were laid, that the American mines were 
unreliable, and that, in consequence, large sections of the 
field would sooner or later have to be relaid or reinforced. 
The Americans, who regarded the laying of the barrage as an 
undertaking in which their material credit was involved 
would certainly have spared no trouble in remedying these 
defects ; and when they had done so the northern minefields 
might have caused German submarine forces very serious 
losses; for even in their faulty state they were dangerous. 
In September alone, five submarines were destroyed in the 
mines, as well as three more by other means in the North Sea, 
and the naval authorities were considering what further 
mining should be undertaken, when the unbroken successes 
of the armies in Flanders gave a new direction to the course 
of operations at sea. 

On September 18, the British armies stormed the outer 
defences of the Hindenburg Line ; the German generals 
realised that their armies had been severely defeated, and that 
the whole German front was shaken. Eight days later the 
Bulgarian front was broken. The consequence of these 
successive disasters was that General Ludendorff advised 
the Emperor to ask for an armistice, and that a new Cabinet 
formed on the parliamentary model was summoned to power. 
The evacuation of Flanders was at once begun. 

The British Admiralty, to whom the military position 
was as well known as it was to Admiral Scheer, were \vatching 
intently for some signs of movement from the Flanders bases, 
and took their precautions early. Just before 4.0 a.m. on 
the 80th Admiral Tyrwhitt ordered a force of two light 
cruisers and five destroyers to go to a rendezvous at the 
northern end of the Flanders Bight ; from here they were to 
sweep towards the south Dogger Bank light-vessel along the 
line of light buoys known as the free channel. Rather more 
than two hours later Admiral Tyrwhitt himself sailed with 
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tlie ■ remainder ' of the Harwich Force. A great gale ■ -was 
blowing at the time, and all that day the destroyers and light 
cruisers pounded through heavy seas. They returned to 
harbour at half-past eight, having seen nothing. 

On the following day (October 1), the Admiralty’s sus- 
picions of a German retirement from Flanders were confirmed 
by numerous reports. A minefield was therefore laid off the 
Haaks in the early morning and the Harwich Force was 
again sent to sea. The first detachment ^ sailed at a quarter- 
past two in the afternoon and patrolled off the Schouwen 
Bank ; the second detachment ^ sailed at 9.0 p.m. and made 
for the Texel. The Admiralty learned, afterwards, that 
considerable German forces withdrew from Zeebrugge during 
the night of the 1st : how they slipped through our disposi- 
tions was unknoY/n at the time.^ 

The military victories of the Entente Powders were still 
continuing without interruption. On October 1 the French 
armies retook St. Quentin; two days later the Germans 
began to withdraw from all their fortified positions between 
Lens and Armentieres. It was in this grave state of affairs 
that Prince Max of Baden was invited to accept the post of 
Imperial Chancellor. 

On October 5 the new Chancellor stated, in the Reichstag, 
that he had asked the President of the United States to 
bring about the immediate conclusion of an armistice on 
land, water and in the air.” His statement, which had been 
carefully prepared, gave not the slightest hint of his own 
deep misgivings on the step which he was compelled to take. 

The Allied Premiers took note of Prince Max’s petition 
before it was officially communicated to them, and assembled 
at the Quai d’Orsay for a conference on October 6 to discuss 
the German Chancellor’s speech, which had been reported in 
the morning papers of that day. The discussion was con- 
tinued on October 7, and the British Prime Minister openly 
admitted that the German manoeuvre made him very anxious. 
He feared the temper of the armies ; if, by reason of these 
tentative negotiations for an armistice, the soldiers stopped 
fighting, he was certain that no subsequent appeal to^ them 
to take up arms again would be of the slightest avail. It 
was, in these circumstances, most important that the Allies 

1 Montrose^ Radiant , Thruster, Sivallow, Tempest and Teazer, 

2 Canterhury, Dragon and five destroyers. 

3 Twenty-eight destroyers escaped between September 29 and the next 
few days, the majority making their way along the coast of Holland within 
territorial waters. Five w^ere blown np as they could not sail in time or wer^ 
under repair. The submarines had left earlier by detachments. 
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should settle the guiding principles of an armistice amongst 
themselves, and confront the President with united opposition 
if he attempted to modify them. Tire Premiers agreed to 
this, and ordered the military and naval representatives at 
Versailles to prepare armistice conditions for Germany and 
Austria-Hungary upon the feasis of eight directing rules. 

1. The total evacuation by the enemy of France, Belgium, 
Luxembourg and Italy. 

2. The Germans to retire behind the Rhine into Germany. 

3. Alsace-Lorraine to be evacuated by German troops 
without occupation by the Allies. 

4. The same conditions to apply to the Trentino and 
Istria. 

5. Serbia and Montenegro to be evacuated by the enemy. 

6. Evacuation of the Caucasus. 

7. Immediate steps to be taken for the evacuation of all 
territory belonging to Russia and Rumania before the war. 

8. Immediate cessation of submarine warfare and con- 
tinuation of Allied blockade. 

These governing rules outlined the military conditions 
very clearly, but, except upon one point, they did not indicate 
what terms should be imposed by the naval armistice. Two 
drafts were prepared and presented on the following day : 
one by Marshal Foch and his staff, the other by the naval 
and military representatives at Versailles. The naval 
armistice conditions were outlined only in this second docu- 
ment. The Versailles Council recommended that the enemy 
should be ordered to withdraw their entire surface fleet to 
naval bases approved by the Allies, where they were to remain 
for so long as the armistice lasted. The same thing was to 
be done with regard to the enemy’s naval air forces. Sub- 
marine warfare against merchant shipping was to cease at 
once, and sixty German submarines w'ere to be brought into 
Allied ports. The blockade of Germany was to be continued. 
The Allied Premiers neither approved these proposals nor 
sent them back for revision. 

President Wilson’s reply to Prince Max of Baden was 
published on October 8. In it the President informed the 
German Chancellor that, before he could take any steps, he 
must know whether the German Government had so far 
accepted the terms laid down in his addresses to Congress, 
that nothing remained to be done but to discuss the practical 
details of their application. The President added that it 
would be impossible for him to open negotiations for an 
jSrmistice so long as the German armies were on Allied soil. 
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The sincerity of the German Government’s professions must, 
in large measure, be judged by their mllingness to \\dthdraw 
from the invaded territories. In conclusion the Pi*esident 
asked whether the Imperial Chancellor was speaking “for 
the constituted authorities of the German Empire who have 
hitherto conducted the war.” • 

This note was discussed by the AUied Ministers at the 
Quai d’Orsay during the afternoon of October 9. The 
British Prime Minister stated that to him it seemed that the 
Germans were manoeuvring the Allies into a most awkward 
position. They werejisking for an armistice because their 
armies were being defeated ; they were attempting to escape 
the consequences of defeat in the field by giving a simulated 
assent to President Wilson’s war aims, and so obliging the 
Allies to inform the American Government that they could 
not agree to them. For on one point the British Prime 
Minister was firm and emphatic: Great Britain could not 
agree, beforehand, that a vague statement of political equity 
like President Wilson’s fourteen points should be the basis 
of all subsequent negotiations for a general peace. 

The French and Italian Premiers were not so apprehensive 
as the British Prime Minister; but the difference between 
President Wilson’s demand for a withdrawal from invaded 
territory and Marshal Foch’s insistence upon a retirement to 
the Rhine was great, and all were agreed that the President 
should be given a hint of the views and wishes of the Allies 
as soon as possible. He was therefore informed that an 
evacuation of invaded territory did not, in itself, seem to be 
a sufficient guarantee for the conclusion of a satisfactory 
armistice or a satisfactory peace. The President was also 
invited to send a representative to Europe as soon as 
possible. 

Whilst the Allied Premiers were discussing President 
Wilson’s note, the new German Government had also assembled 
to examine it, and on October 12, after three days of arduous 
discussion, they answered it. The Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment joined in the reply. The Governments of the Central 
Empires stated that they were ready to comply with the 
demand for evacuation, and suggested that mixed com- 
missions should be convened to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. With regard to President Wilson’s question about 
the constitution of the new German Government, they 
answered that it had been formed by conferences with the 
Reichstag, and that the Chancellor spoke “ in the name of 
the German Government and of the German people.” 

Meanwhile the British Prime Minister had returned to* 
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London and had reported the discussions at the Quai d’Orsay 
to the Imperial War Cabinet. He repeated all his appre- 
hensions, and spoke at length upon the vague and dubious 
character of the fourteen points. Almost any meaning could 
be given to the clauses relating to Alsace-Lorraine, to Austria, 
and to the freedom of the ISeas. The German Government 
had everything to gain by making the President’s ambiguous 
oratory a basis for negotiations : by giving a similar un- 
conditional agreement the Allies might sacrifice their most 
important and essential war aims. The view which prevailed 
at the Conference was that the difficulty could best be over- 
come by making the conditions of an armistice approximate, 
as closely as possible, to the final conditions of peace. The 
First Sea Lord, who was attending the meeting, warned the 
Government that this decision raised a very important question 
of naval policy. An ordinary naval armistice would be one 
which ensured a cessation of hostilities at sea; but a naval 
armistice approximating to a final peace would have to deal 
with the German fleet as an instrument of high policy; not 
merely as a combative force. 

The German reply to President Wilson’s note was pub- 
lished in London on Sunday, October 13, and the Prime 
Minister at once summoned the naval and military repre- 
sentatives to his house to consider it. The conference 
decided that two telegrams of urgent warning should be 
sent to the President, to tell him that, unless the armistice 
conditions made it impossible for the Germans to fight 
again, either on land or on sea, the interests of the Allies 
would be badly compromised. On the following day the 
War Cabinet assembled to discuss the German reply and 
decided that nothing need be done; the President had made 
no communication whatever to the Allied Governments ; and 
although he had said that no armistice could be considered 
until all invaded territory had been evacuated, he had not 
even suggested that this would be the only condition imposed. 
He had stated merely that, if the Germans agreed to this, he 
would consult the Allied Governments. 

The President’s second rejoinder to the German Govern- 
ment was published in London on the following day. The 
warnings that President Wilson had received from Paris 
and London had taken effect in the opening pai’agraph 
of the letter, which was stern and uncompromising. The 
evacuation and the conditions of an armistice were matters 
upon which the military advisers to the Allied and Associated 
Governments must decide ; but in any case, the only arrange- 
Iment that could be accepted would be one which gave satis- 
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factory guarantees for the maintenance of the existing 
military supremacy of the Allied armies. It would, in any 
case, be difficult to compound an armistice on any conditions 
whatever so long as German submarines were sinking passenger 
ships and the very boats in which the passengers endeavoured 
to escape ; or so long as the German armies were engaged in 
pillage and devastation which excited universal disgust and 
Ixorror, The President concluded his note by reiteration of 
his dislike of arbitrary power; and by saying that the course 
of peace negotiations would be very much influenced by the 
guarantees, which the German nation could give, that they 
had really reformed their constitution. 

This note relieved the British Government’s anxieties; 
its effect in Germany was very different. The German War 
Cabinet assembled to consider it on October 16, but it was 
not until October 19 that the reply was ready. During these 
three intervening days the Ministers of State were in con- 
tinuous conference with the naval and military leaders, who 
now counselled further resistance. The answer to President 
Wilson was only drafted after Prince Max had decided to 
rely upon his own judgment, and to disregard the desperate 
counsels to which the generals and admirals were inclined to 
commit themselves. In this note the German Government 
stated that they wished to continue the negotiations, and 
promised that passenger ships should no longer be attacked 
by U-boats. This was exactly the kind of compromise 
that Admiral Scheer had most strongly opposed during the 
three days’ discussions. As soon as he heard that the 
Government’s decision could not be reversed, and that the 
note to America would not be altered, he recalled all U-boats 
at sea (October 21) and ordered Admiral von Hipper to take 
the High Seas Fleet to sea and operate against the Thames. 
On the following day the note was despatched. 

Comparatively little is known about the operation which 
Admiral von Hipper was thus ordered to execute. Its chances 
of success were, however, proportionate to the German 
staff’s ability to conceal the initial movements of the opera- 
tion; and it so happened that the Admiralty received in- 
formation, fairly soon, which roused their suspicions and put 
them on their guard. During the 22nd and 28rd, reports 
came in from the North Sea of an unusual U-boat concen- 
tration opposite the Firth of Forth, At the same time 
submarine attacks against shipping ceased. During the 
afternoon of the 28rd, therefore, the Admiralty warned the 
Commander-in-Chief that the situation in the North Sea was 
abnormal; and that they were ordering destroyers ivom 
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Plymouth, Dover and Buncrana to reinforce the Grand 
Fleet flotillas. 

President Wilson replied at once to the German note, and 
on October 24 the British Government examined it. The 
President stated that, in view of the assurances now given 
by the German Government, he could no longer decline to 
discuss armistice negotiations with the Entente Powers. 
At the same time he felt obliged to repeat what he had said 
before, that the only armistice conditions that he could agree 
to w'ould be conditions that would make it impossible for the 
German Government to renew hostilities, and “ would ensure 
to the Associated Governments the unrestricted poAver to 
safeguard and enforce the details of the peace to which the 
German Government has agreed. . . .” In conclusion the 
President practically invited the German people to dethrone 
the Emperor, whose power to control the policy of the Empire 
seemed to be quite unimpaired by the recent constitutional 
changes. If the Government of the United States were 
compelled to deal Avith the military and monarchical masters 
of Germany, the President Avould feel obliged to demand not 
peace negotiations but surrender. 

The British Ministers did not consider that the President’s 
concern about the German constitution AA^as either just or 
Avisc, nor AAUire they prepared to admit that conditions of 
peace should be made contingent upon German domestic 
affairs ; but as the President had not associated the Entente 
PoAA'ers AA’ith his reply, they felt that they AA'cre not called 
upon to express their disapproA’a!. The President had met 
our Avishes on all questions that most immediately concerned 
us, and was prepared to allow the armistice conditions to be 
prepared by the military and naAml advdsers to the Entente 
Powers. We could not ask for more, and so far as the 
authorities could judge from the known facts of the general 
position, it seemed fairly safe to assume that the Germans 
would be compelled to accept any terms that Ave presented; 
the alliance of the Central Powers was crumbling fast, Bul- 
garian resistance was over, the Turks had already petitioned 
us for an armistice, and Austria-Hungary was knoAvn to be so 
prostrate that Marshal Foch was considering plans for invad- 
ing Germany through Austria. In the AA^est the German 
retreat continued Avithout pause or respite : the Flanders 
coast was clear of the enemy, Bruges, Courtrai and Tournai 
were in our hands. 

The President’s latest note, in which the Emperor’s 
abdication was practically demanded as an armistice con- 
dition, was received in Germany at a particularly difficult 
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moment of a difficult time. The Chancellor was stricken 
with influenza and was too ill to attend the conferences and 
meetings at which the note was discussed ; the civilian 
Ministers were almost in open controversy with General 
Ludendorff, and the nevrs from the front was still as bad as 
it could be.^ But in spite of all -yieir difficulties, the Cabinet 
drafted a note which was simple and dignified. ‘‘ The Presi- 
dent is aware of the great changes which have just been made, 
and are at present being completed in the German con- 
stitution. Peace negotiations are being conducted by a 
popular Government by which all executive decisions are 
made. The military authorities are subordinate to the 
Government. The German Government again requests an 
armistice which will be preparatory to that just peace which 
the President has outlined in his communications’’ 
(October 27). 

By this time the Admiralty were convinced that the 
German High Seas Fleet was preparing for a sortie, for the 
situation in the North Sea was almost a reproduction of the 
situation w^hich had preceded Jutland. Our directional 
wireless stations reported that at least six German submarines 
were now concentrated east of the Firth of Forth, and that 
there was another group on the coastal route to the south. 
At midnight on the 28th, the Admiralty sent a long apprecia- 
tion to the Commander-in-Chief. They could no longer 
doubt that the Germans were attempting to draw out the 
Grand Fleet, and that they expected it to move south. The 
Admiralty did not, however, consider that the German fleet 
wmuld move before the following day, and they had no notion 
of its objective. Thus far the appreciation was wonderfully 
correct ; Admiral von Hipper did intend, if he could, to draw the 
Grand Fleet southward, and his movement was to begin late 
on the following day. On one very important point, however, 
the Admiralty were mistaken. They concluded that the enemy 
would be unlikely to risk a fleet action until the armistice 
negotiations were over. Actually, Admirals von Hipper and 
Scheer were striving wuth the greatest energy to provoke a 
fleet action whilst the negotiations were proceeding; they 
were planning a stroke similar in its objects to the Dutch 
attack upon the Medw’'ay, which so much affected the negotia- 
tions at Breda, at the end of the second Dutch war. 

But the German fleet never started and the desperate 
experiment failed. The German seamen were thoroughly 
restless and unsettled, and although they obediently per- 

1 C4eneral Ludendorfi resigned on October 27 and was replaced by General 
Greener. i 
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formed their duties during the jjreparations for a sortie, 
many hundreds of them had divined what was intended 
and had determined to prevent it. Late in the evening of 
October 29, the orders to raise steam were issued to the fleet. 
To the amazement of the officers those orders were disobeyed. 
In many ships the stokers djjew fires. As soon as Admiral von 
Hipper grasped the position he dispersed the fleet : the 1st 
Battle Squadron was ordered to the Elbe, the 3rd to the 
Baltic and the 4th to the Jade. The crews appear to have 
been willing to bring the ships into harbour; they were dis- 
obedient, but only in partial revolt. Also, the officers were 
still sufficiently supported to enforce measures for restoring 
discipline. Hundreds of men were arrested and sent ashore 
under escort as the ships arrived in harbour. 

Several days went by before the Admiralty could be certain 
that the impending sortie would not take place, and in the 
meantime the Allied naval authorities were working, without 
intermission, at the conditions of a naval armistice. 

On October 28 the Allied Naval Council assembled in 
Paris under the Presidency of M. Georges Leygues, the 
French Minister of Marine. They had before them a draft of 
naval armistice conditions prepared by the Admiralty, and 
the French observations upon them. The most important 
of the Admiralty’s conditions were those which related to the 
German battle fleet and the submarines. The Admiralty 
demanded that the fleet flagship Baden, ten dreadnought 
battleships from the 3rd and 4th Squadrons, six battle 
cruisers, eight light cruisers, fifty destroyers, and every 
German submarine afloat should be surrendered in Allied 
ports or bases. The French agreed substantially with regard 
to the submarines, but considered that all enemy surface 
warships should go to naval bases selected by the Allies and 
remain there during the armistice, and that a certain number 
— which would be specified later — should be surrendered. 
The British delegates were not prepared to agree; but 
the Council was unanimous that all submarines should be 
surrendered, that the blockade should be maintained, and that 
the Allied fleets should be given access to the Baltic. 

An amended draft of conditions was ready next day ; but 
before the Naval Council could consider it, they had to settle 
a somewhat awkward question. Marshal Foch had already 
drawn up a draft of a naval armistice and had presented it to 
the Allied Premiers. It differed in details and essentials 
from the conditions decided upon by the naval authorities; 
were the Allied Premiers to receive these alternative drafts, 
r.and choose between them, or was the Allied Naval Council 
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to he the supreme advisory authority? Monsieur Leygues 
and Admiral de Bon heard of this intervention for the first 
time, and were much surprised; the French Minister of 
Marine undertook to make strong representations to the 
French Prime Minister and to see to it that the Allied^aval 
Council’s terms w^ere the only or»es considered by the Council 
of Premiers. 

The naval armistice agreed to by the Allied Naval Council 
was in thirteen clauses,^ which embodied the principles laid 
down at the previous meeting. In order to soften the clauses 
with regard to the German l3attleships, the delegates agreed 
that the fleet flagship should not be included in the list of 
ships which w-ere to be surrendered to the Allies. The Naval 
Council added to their conditions an explanatory letter, and 
addressed it to the Council of Premiers. The Naval Council 
had drawn up the terms believing that the enemy were so 
shaken that they would submit to conditions such as would only 
be accepted by a State wdiich had been completely defeated. 
If the enemy possessed a greater power of resistance than 
the Naval Council had supposed, then the conditions would 
have to be reconsidered and redrafted. 

The Conference of Premiers was now assisted by Colonel 
House, whom President Wilson had sent to Europe when he 
received the Entente Premiers’ request that an American 
representative should be present at their deliberations. 
As the Allies were agreed that they could never accept un- 
conditionally the fourteen points, it was of the last importance 
to discover how the xlmerican Government would receive the 
Allies’ refusal to treat with Germany upon the President’s 
terms. The task of informing the American representative 
fell to Mr. Lloyd George, who did not think that anything 
would be gained by diplomatic circumlocution. The British 
Premier stated the British objections to the fourteen points 
with rare bluntness. The western Allies had never been con- 
sulted about those conditions, which had been pronounced 
^< 2 ? cathedra^ and they could not be committed to them. The 
clause relating to maritime policy was one to which no British 
Government would ever agree : even if a British Premier 
countersigned the clause, could it be imagined that the 
British nation would ever consent to surrender the very 
weapon that had brought Germany to terms? Colonel 
House’s first reply was alarming ; he answered stiffly that the 
Austrian and German Governments had petitioned the 
United States for an armistice, and that if the conditions which 
the other Powers desired to impose were inacceptable to 
^ See Appendix B. * 
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the President, then the American Government would have 
no choice but to grant a separate armistice and, if needs be, 
a separate peace. He added, almost at once, however, that 
there was no need to consider these remote possibilities, and 
that it would be enough for the moment if the Allied Premiers 
made a draft of their exeepijions to President Wilson’s peace 
terms and communicated them. 

It was decided later that the reservations of the Allies to 
the fourteen points need not impede the preparation for an 
armistice. The conditions, when agreed to, could be trans- 
mitted to Pi'esident Wilson under cover of a letter or message, 
in which the Entente Powers stated their exceptions. The 
immediate task before the conference was to settle an 
armistice with Austria, for an Austrian officer had already 
visited General Diaz under a flag of truce. The Supreme 
War Council agreed to the conditions to be imposed on 
October 81, and the discussion of the German terms was then 
begun. 

The Allied Premiers did not specifically answer the cover- 
ing note of the Allied Naval Council, in which the admirals 
had stated that they had drawn up the armistice terms on the 
assumption that Germany’s power of resistance was gone; 
but they refused to agree to the draft conditions. Sir Eric 
Geddes presented them to the Allied Picmiers at a meeting 
held in Colonel House’s residence in the rue dc I’Universit^, 
at eleven o’clock on November 1. Marshal Foch, whose 
draft of a naval armistice had recently been rejected, was 
present at the meeting, and he at once expressed the strongest 
objections to the Naval Council’s terms. The German sub- 
marines were the only section of the German fleet that need 
be surrendered, as they alone had done us real damage; 
it would obviously be sufficient to send the German battle 
fleet to the Baltic and to occupy Heligoland and Cuxhaven. 
The Germans would, in all human probability, refuse to sign 
the naval terms; and it was obviously unjxist that the army 
should have to fight a.gain in order to'^obtain them. Sir Eric 
Geddes at once replied that Marshal Foch had not been 
bothered by the High Seas Fleet because the Grand Fleet 
had held it in the North Sea for four years, and that to 
send it through the Kiel Canal would be to close the Baltic to 
the Allied navies. In fact, if the Marshal’s proposal were 
adopted, the British and German fleets would be in the same 
state of tension as two armies that face one another fully 
armed and ready for battle, in lines of trenches. 

The Allied Premiers were not willing to support Marshal 
Poch’s opinions against the advice of their naval advisers; 
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but they were unanimous that the coirditions as they stood 
were too severe : the surrender of the battle fleet could not 
be insisted upon ; its internment was the most that could be 
demanded. The Allied Naval Council discussed this criticism 
of their draft at a long meeting held at the Ministry of Marine 
in the afternoon of November*!. All the Allied admirals 
felt that it would be most dangerous to reduce the terms. 
They had been given to understand that the armistice con- 
ditions were to approximate to the conditions of peace as 
closely as possible. As it was surely axiomatic that the 
German fleet would be practically abolished by the peace 
treaty, why should the armistice conditions be modified? 
An interned fleet could be used for bargaining at a peace 
conference ; and the Germans would certainly try to recover 
it by political concessions. Admiral Benson, the American 
representative, thought differently. He had never under- 
stood that the armistice was to forestall the conditions of 
peace ; its sole purpose in his view was to make it impossible 
for the Germans to break the truce during the peace negotia- 
tions. Nor was he prepared to agree that the German battle 
fleet would be returned to Germany if it were interned ; for it 
should clearly be laid down that the Peace Conference should 
dispose of all German vessels specified in the armistice terms, 
whether they had been interned or surrendered. Admiral 
Benson refused to yield, and, in the end, the Naval Council 
returned the armistice conditions to the Council of Allied 
Premiers unaltered, with two letters, one from the Allied 
naval delegates, urging that the Premiers should not object 
further to the surrender of the German battle fleet; another 
from Admiral Benson, stating that its internment would be 
sufficient. 

The Allied Premiers had to postpone discussion of the 
details of the armistice, for they were now presented with a 
document of urgent and pressing importance. It was a 
telegram from President Wilson, which Colonel House laid 
before the Allied representatives on November 8. The 
President had received and considered the Allied message 
with regard to the second clause in the fourteen points and 
had sent back a reply. He was willing to recognise British 
necessities and their “ strong position with regard to the 
seas, both at home and throughout the Empire ” ; also he 
was prepared to admit that the law governing blockade 
would have to be altered. But he insisted that points 1, 2, 3 
and 14 were essentially American, and that he would not 
recede from them. Point No. 2 was worded thus ; “ Absolute 
freedom of navigation upon the seas outside territorial watef^. 
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alike in peace and in war, except as the seas may be closed, in 
whole or in part, by international action for the onibreement 
of international covenants.” 

Colonel House therefore asked the Allied rreniiers whctlicr 
they agreed to the principle of the freedom of t he seas, and 
the Britlsli Premier answered with great promplitude that 
he did not. It Avould be useless for him to do so ; i f he agreed, 
he would be replaced within a week. The Allied Premiers 
then added a number of observations upon the President’s 
peace terms. The Belgian Minister, M. Hynums, and Baron 
Sonnino both took exception to certain clauses. Colonel 
House realised that it would be most unfortunate if the 
President received a number of formal objections at such a 
moment, and the matter was settled by an c.xchangc of notes 
between himself and the British Prime Minister, who agreed 
on behalf of Great Britain to discuss the freedom of the seas in 
the light of the new conditions that had arisen in the course of 
the present war. 

The Allied Premiers were now" free to examine the armistice 
conditions drawn up by the Naval Council; but it was not 
until the 4th that they had time to consider them in detail. 
They decided to reject the advice given them by the Naval 
Council. Mr. Lloyd George urged that it w'as so important 
there should be no breakdown in the armistice negotiations 
that he did not think it advisable to demand the surrender 
of the German fleet : internment Avould be sufficient. 
Marshal Foch made a last attempt to got the Naval 
Council’s conditions completely overruled and to have 
his own substituted; but the British Premier said that the 
advice given by the admirals could not be disregarded. The 
other Premiers supported him. The Naval Council were 
therefore ordered to draft conditions which demanded the 
internment, but not the surrender, of the principal units of 
the German surface fleet.^ 

This decision relieved our enemies of a humiliation that 
would have caused some of them great distress; whether 
they could have refused to accept it is another matter. They 
could only have resisted with their fleet; for by General 
Ludendorff’s own admission the German armies could do 
nothing but retreat so long as our attacks continued : and by 
now the fleet was as little able to strike a last blow for the 
Fatherland as the army. The outbreak on October 29 had 
not been quelled, indeed it had spread and was still sjn’cading. 
There w"ere now serious disorders at Kiel and in the Elbe, 
and the crews were casting away the last vestiges of discipline. 

* See Appendix D. 
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At Kiel, indeed, the mutiny was fast becoming a revolutionary 
movement. 

The Allied Naval Council lost no time in redrafting their 
armistiee conditions, which were presented to the Supreme 
War Council in the afternoon (November 4). In this final 
draft the internment of the German surface fleet in neutral 
ports had been substituted for its surrender. At the last 
moment the Supreme War Council made an alteration in the 
draft conditions, which, though it was expressed very briefly, 
none the less had very important consequences later on. 
When the naval representatives handed in the armistice 
conditions, they made it quite clear that they did not all 
agree with the ruling given to them by the Allied Premiers. 
Although not prepared to ask his colleagues to reverse their 
decision, Monsieur Clemenceau saw that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to intern the German battle fleet in a neutral 
harbour : by what rule or custom of international comity 
were the Allies justified in keeping an enemy’s fleet in a 
neutral port under their own supervision ? What would the 
Allies do if every neutral Government in Europe refused to 
receive the German fleet ? Admiral de Bon at once answered 
that he did not know how internment in a neutral port could 
possibly be enforced, and urged the Council to demand the 
surrender of the German fleet. This the Allied Premiers felt 
unable to do. They finally decided that the German fleet 
should be interned in neutral or, failing them, Allied ports.^ 

The armistice conditions were now completed in every 
particular, and it only remained to decide how they should 
be presented.2 As the German Government had throughout 
dealt with the Allies through President Wilson, he was un- 
doubtedly the proper person to announce to Berlin that the 
Allies would receive their representatives. But, in order that 
the Government at Washington should be under no doubt 
whatever that the Allies stood firmly upon their exceptions 
to certain passages in the PrCwSident’s fourteen points, they 
forwarded the armistice conditions to Washington under 
cover of an explanatory message. In it the Allies declared 
themselves willing to make peace with the Government of 
Germany on the terms of peace laid down in the President’s 
Address to Congress on January 8, 1918; none the less, the 
second clause of those conditions, which related to a doctrine 
usually known as the freedom of the seas, could be interpreted 

^ See Appendix D. 

^ The armistice conditions included the unconditional surrender of all 
German forces operating in East Africa. Eor the last three years of the war 
the principal operations in this theatre had been entirely military. ^ 
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in several different ways — and some interpretations were 
unacceptable to the Allies. They therefore held themselves 
free to enter the peace conference without previously engaging 
themselves in any sense at all upon this important question. 
Also the President had declared that the invaded territory 
must be restored and freed ;*this clause the Allies understood 
to mean that Germany would pay compensation for all the 
damage caused to the civilian population of her enemies by 
her acts of aggression on land, on the sea and from the air. 
Finally, the Supreme War Council decided that Marshal 
Foch and a British admiral should present the armistice 
terms, and should have powers to treat on minor technical 
points. 

By now the German authorities realised that all thought 
of resistance was hopeless : they must accept whatever terms 
were presented. Indeed when President Wilson’s final note 
was received in Berlin, Herr Erzberger had already been 
appointed to act as the head of the armistice delegation. 
He was to be assisted by General von Winterfeldt, who had 
once been the Military Attach^ in Paris ; by a naval officer. 
Captain Vanselow, and by Count Oberndorff. Erzberger was 
given full powers and was bound by no instructions whatever. 

Early in the morning of the 7th the Eiffel Tower sent out 
a wireless message, prepared at French Headquarters ; if 
German plenipotentiaries wished to meet Marshal Foch, 
they should approach the French outposts by the road which 
runs between Chimay, Fourmies le Chapelle and Guise. 

Erzberger and his colleagues reached the French lines 
between half-past nine and ten that night. The rest of the 
journey was made partly in French cars and partly in a 
special saloon carriage. At seven o’clock on the morning of 
November 8 the special train which carried the German 
delegation reached the siding in the forest of Compidgne, where 
Marshal Foch had decided to meet the representatives of his 
enemies. The Germans saw that another saloon similar to 
their own was drawn up a few yards away.^ 

After making a few brief preparations'the German envoys 
walked across to Marshal Foeh’s car and asked to be admitted. 
The formalities of introduction and examining credentials 
were of the briefest. As soon as they were over, Marshal Foch 
informed the Germans that he had no proposals to make, 
and requested General Weygand to read out the conditions. 
They were then read out clause by clause and translated 

^ The British delegation consisted of Admirak Wemysa and George Hope 
and Ca})tain John Marriott, R.N. Marshal Foch, General Weygand, and two 
staff officers composed the French delegation. 
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viva voce. Erzberger was obviously unable to agree to such 
crushing conditions without first communicating them to his 
Government, and an officer was at once sent back to Germany 
with a copy. 

Whilst the German delegates were waiting for final 
instructions from their Government, the revolutionary 
movement in their country rapidly gained momentum. On 
November 9 the leaders of the Socialist Party expelled 
Prince Max by a manoeuvre which differed little from a 
coup d’Mat. On this same day, fateful in the history of 
Germany, the Emperor abdicated and fled, and terrible 
disorders broke out in Berlin. Erzberger heard of this 
towards midnight from a French officer, but it was not until 
late in the afternoon of the 10th that he received instructions 
to sign from Ebert, the new Chancellor. 

The final sitting opened at a quarter-past two in the morn- 
ing of the 11th; and lasted for three hours. Erzberger 
protested passionately against the clauses relating to the 
continuation of the blockade, but was somewhat comforted 
to hear that the Entente Powers would probably allow the 
German Government to obtain supplies for the civil popula- 
tion. It was still quite dark when the delegates signed. The 
news could not be transmitted quickly enough to be printed 
in the morning papers of the Allied capitals ; but it spread 
rapidly; before the guns had ceased on the Westerir Front, 
the populations of London and Paris were celebrating the end 
of the war. 


The Enforcement of the A^aval Armistice 

As soon as the armistice was signed, Marshal Foch and 
Admiral Wemyss drove away for Paris. They reached the 
French capital at ten o’clock. An emergency meeting of the 
Allied Naval Council was assembled with some difficulty in 
the Ministry of Marine, and the Allied admirals listened to 
Admiral Wemyss’s report. The British admiral announced 
that the armistice had been signed with very slight alteration ; 
and recommended that the German capital ships, cruisers 
and destroyers should be interned in Seapa Flow. This, he 
said, was the best place of custody for German ships until 
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the Peace Conference disposed of them. To intern them in 
a neutral harbour would involve jfn'at diilicnllies. The 
Allies would have to insist on the neutral (!ov(unmcnt 
kcepini" the Clennan squadron in safe custody and woidd, in 
fact, he snj)crvising a supervision. Such demands would 
probably be ill received; certHinly they would be ill ext'cuted. 
'Fhe Allied Naval Council endorse«l Admiral Wemyss’s pro- 
jiosals and agretal that Admiral IJeatty should euforce the 
execution of those clauses in the armistice which rchited to 
the surixarder and internment of the tlermau ships, and that 
atv inter-Allied Commission was to supor\'ise the fulfilment of 
the remaining conditions. 

The immediate task before the Allied Admirals was to 
discover whether there ivas any directing authority in the 
German fleet, and if so, what w’as its character and constitu- 
tion. On this point the infonnation in the Admiralty’s 
possession was completely baffling. There was a Government 
in Berlin, and Ebert Avas at the head of it; but there 
were other bodies, formed we knew not how', which were 
performing the duties of Government in various parts of the 
country. 

The Admiralty, therefore, took what was, possibly, the 
wisest course, that of getting into communication with the 
officers who Iiad once been members of the German High 
Command, and of liolding themselves ready to act upon the re- 
sulting information. If the officers w’ho received our messages 
proved to be powerless, they might nevertheless be able to 
put us in touch Avith the de facto commanders of the German 
fleet; Avhile if any authority remained to them at all, Ave 
should in all probability strengthen it by treating them as the 
accredited representatives of the German navy. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief was therefore instructed to request Admiral 
von Hipper to send a flag officer to Bosyth to make arrange- 
ments for executing the naval armistice. The result AA'as 
highly satisfactory. At noon on November 1.3, Admiral 
Beatty received a message that Admiral Meurer Avould act 
as the plenipotentiary of the German navy and Avould come 
to Rosyth in the light cruiser Konigsherg. 

Admiral Meurer and his staff Avere receiA'ed on board the 
Queen Elizabeth betAA'een seven and eight o’clock in the cA'en- 
ing of Novernber 15, and the first conference began at tAventy 
minutes to eight.^ After Meurer’s credentials had been exa- 

^ There were present : 

Admiral Sir David Beatty, 

^ Admiral Sir Charles Madden, 

Vice-Admiral Sir Osmond de B, Brock, 
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mmed he was handed a paper printed in two parallel columns ; 
on the left were brief summaries of the armistice conditions, on 
the right the information which Admiral Meurer was requested 
to give, or the orders with which he was to comply. The 
armistice provided for the surrender of all German submarines 
and the internment of a speciffed number of surface ships. 
Preliminary arrangements had been made under each head, 
but it was still necessary that the Commander-in-Chief should 
know how many submarines were ready for immediate delivery, 
how the German fleet was at present distributed, and how 
long it would take to assemble the vessels specified in Article 
28. Admiral Meurer replied that he could not immediately 
answer all the questions put to him, but that he would com- 
municate at once with the home authorities. Before the 
conference was adjourned for the day, the German Admiral 
made a brief reference to the disorder in his own country. 
The old institutions, he said, had everywhere been over- 
thrown and replaced by democratic committees, or by 
Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Councils; he begged earnestly that 
the confusion in Germany might be kept in mind throughout 
the next critical weeks during which the terms of the naval 
armistice were to be carried out. Admiral Beatty answered 
that if he were satisfied that a ship which was mentioned by 
name in Article 23 could not be made ready for delivery 
owing to the disorganisation of the German dockyards, he 
would agree that another should be substituted; and that, 
as the Wiesbaden had not yet been commissioned, another 
light cruiser could take her place in the squadron to be 
interned. The German Admiral returned to his own ship at 
half-past eight in the evening. 

Three meetings were held on the following day, and by 
the evening the Commander-in-Chief handed the German 
admiral a written summary of the agreed arrangements. 
Throughout the day the discussions were confined strictly to 
technical questions ; the ships and submarines that were to 
be assembled, the points at which they were to be met by 

assisted by Payaiaster-Commander F, T. Spickernell and Commander Boger 
Beliairs. 

The German Mission consisted of : 

Bear- Admiral Hugo Meurer, 

Commander Hintzimann, 

Lieut. -Commander Saalwachter, 

Lieut- .Commander von Fraudenreioh, 

Sub-Lieutenant Brauneok, 

Vice-Admiral Sir Montague Browning and Bear- Admiral Sir Beginald 
Tyrwhitt were also present at certain stages. ^ 

Commander W. T. Bagot acted as interpreter. 
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the British forces, the supplies of coal and water they were to 
carry, the crews that were to be allowed to them for the voyage, 
how'traiisport was to be supplied for carrying away the surplus 
seamen, when the ships were interned and lel't in charge of 
care and maintenance parties. Admiral Mcurcr’s answers 
to all questions put to him \fere simple and straightforward; 
he left the Queen EUzahelh at ten o’clock on the night of 
November 16. The Kdni^sherg sailed soon after. 

There was now" very little moi-e to be done beyond pre- 
paring the orders for the forces detailed to escort the German 
surface ships to tlie Firth of Forth and the German sub- 
marines to Harwich. In order to make the proceedings as 
impressive as possible, it was arranged that all the available 
ships and sqiiadi’ons of the Grand Fleet should perform the 
first duty, and the entire Harwich Force the second. Admiral 
Tyrwhitt issued his orders on November 17 and Admiral 
Beatty on November -20. During the days immediately 
following the meetings at Ilosyth, the German Government 
appointed Admiral von Reuter to the command of the German 
surface ships. 

Early in the afternoon of Novend)cr 18, Admiral Tyrw'hitt 
was informed that the first group of German submarines was 
leaving Wilhclmshavcn. Tlicir progress across the North 
Sea and into the Flanders Bight was reported frequently, and 
at 3.0 p.m. on the following day the Harwich Force put to 
sea to meet tlie incoming IJ-boats. There were twenty of 
them in all, and they reaclied the rendez-vous at the scheduled 
time; here the Harwich Force formetl round them and led 
them to an anchorage near the South Cutter Buoy. As soon 
as the U-boats dropped their anchors, a British officer W"ent 
on board each of them with a British crew. The German 
commanding officer handed a sipicd statement to the British 
captain, to the effect that tlie submarine was fit to be 
navigated and disarmed. The British ensign wms then 
hoisted, and when all the submarines were ready, they were 
taken up harbour and made fast to a submarine trot off 
Parkestone ; the German crews were at once transferred to a 
transport. In order that there should be no demonstration 
savouring in the least degree of triumphing over a beaten 
enemy. Admiral Tyrwhitt ordered the ships of the Harwich 
Force to maintain a strict silence when passing or being 
passed by Geman submarines, and added that there was 
to be no manifestation whatever. These instructions were 
scrupulously carried out ; by ten o’clock the submarines were 
made fast to the mooring trot and the German transport was 
(Si her way back to Germany, 
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Meanwhile Admiral von Reuter had sailed with his 
squadron ; by midnight on the 20th his flagship was rather 
more than 100 miles from May Island. One of the German 
destroyers had struck a mine and sunk during the passage 
through the Heligoland Bight; and this had been duly 
reported to Admiral Beatty. The Grand Fleet sailed at a 
quarter-past two on the morning of the 21st, and after passing 
into the open water outside the net obstructions it was 
formed into two gigantic columns, composed of no less than 
thirteen squadrons, and giving an almost illimitable vista 
of ordered power. The German ships were sighted soon 
after eight. By half-past nine the Cardiff had led them 
to their position between the columns of the Grand Fleet 
squadrons, and Admiral Beatty turned his fleet 16 points 
to the westward to escort the enemy into harbour. It was 
a fine day but rather misty, and the fleet approached the 
anchorage at slow speed. The arrangements worked without 
a hitch, and by noon the Germans were at their anchorage. 
The German battleships, battle cruisers and light cruisers 
were moored in six lines, in the middle of the Firth, half-way 
between Kirkcaldy and Aberlady Bays ; the destroj^ers were 
moored closer in to the Haddington shore, towards Cockenzie, 
When the last German ship 'was anchored, Admiral Beatty 
made a signal that the German flag was to be hauled down at 
sunset and that it must not again be rehoisted. ^ When the 
Queen Elizabeth steamed past the Grand Fleet to her 
anchorage, Admiral Beatty was loudly cheered by the 
crews. 

During the course of the afternoon Commodore M, H. 
Hodges went on board the Friedrich der Grosse, with Com- 
mander G, C. Royle, Lieutenant N. B. Deare, and Lieutenant- 
Commander F, C. Tiarks, R.N.V.R., wdio acted as inter- 
preter. The Commodore informed Admiral von Reuter that 
the Commander-in-Chief did not wish to receive him, and 
told him that the ships >yere to be interned at Scapa, whither 
they would go in batches as soon as they had been inspected. 
Admiral von Reuter protested against the order about hauling 
down the German flag, but the Commodore answered that he 
had no authority to modify it. The inspection of the German 
ships was carried out on the following day; they were found 

^ The ships actually surrendered were the battleships Friedrich der Grasse 
(flag of Rear-Admiral von Reuter), Konig Albert, Kaiser, Kron'prmz Wilhelm, 
Kaiserin, Bayern, Markgraf, Prinzregent Liiitpold, Grosser Kurftmt, the battle 
cruisers Seydlitz (Broad Pendant), DerffHnger, Von der Tami, Eindenburg, 
MoUhe, the light cruisers Karlsruhe (Broad Pendant), Frankfurt , Emden, 
Nurnberg, Brummer, Coin, Bremse and 49 destroyers. 
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to have been completely disarmed, and arrangements were 
at once made for sending them on to Seapa. 

Those proceedings were reported in the newspapers in 
language which was as impressive as tlic correspondents could 
make it. The Commander-in-Chiof and the Rt'ar- Admiral 
Commanding the Harwich Force regarded the whole matter 
as an act of administi’ation which was hardly wmrth describing. 
But the surrender has few parallels in history, and will live 
long in the memory of the nations. 
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Statistical Tables Illustkating the Allocation and Collection 
OF Escort Forces 

I. British Cruiser Forces : distribution, April 1917. 

II (a). British Cruiser Forces : on ocean escort duty, June and December 
1917. 

(6). British Cruiser Forces : June and November 1918. 

Ill (a). Destroyers : distribution and employment of, in Home Waters 
during inauguration of Convoy System, April 1917. 

(h). Destroyers : June 1917. 

(c). Destroyers : July 1917. 

IV. Destroyers : Atlantic Convoys, under destroyer escort, June and 
July 1917. 

V (t»). Destroyers, Sloops and Patrol Boats : number employed on 
escort duty in the danger zone, July 1917. 

(6). Destroyers, Sloops and Patrol Boats : November 1917. 

(c). Destroyers, Sloops and Patrol Boats : April 1918. 

(c^). Destroyers, Sloops and Patrol Boats ; September 1918. 
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1 

British Cbihser Forces 


April 1917 


Home Waters. 

Foreign Stations. 

Ships. 

1 Bquadrons, 

Humber. 

Ships. 

Squadrons. 

Battle Cruisers 

1st and 2ud Battle CTiiiscr Saiiadron 


Cruisers 

Mediterranean Fleet 


(B.C.F.) 

9 


Gibraltar 

Cruisers 

Attached to Grand Fleet Flagsliii) 

1 


Horth America and West Indies 


2nd Cruiser Sfiuadron (G.F.) 

5 

i * 

Squadron 


East Coast England (command) 

1 


9th Cruiser Squadron 

»» 

Portsmouth (command) 

5 


Cape of Good Hope (command) 


Bevonport (command) 

3 


East Indies and Egypt (command) 

' *>■ 

Particular Service 

1 


Eastern Pacific (command) 


Unallocated 

1 





26 






Light Cruisers 

Mediterranean Fleet 

Light Cruisers 

1st, 2nd, 8rd and Oth Light Cruiser 



North America and West Indies 5 


Squadrons (B.O.F.) 

17 


Squadron 

« „ 

Attached Grand Fleet Battle Squadrons 

3 


Cruiser Force B. 


3rd Battle Squadron 

1 


West Coast Africa (command) 


4th Light Cruiser Squadron (G.F.) 

6 


Cape of Good Hope (command) 


5th Light Cruiser Squadron (Harwich) 

8 


East Coast South America (command) 


Flotillas and Bases 

16 


Australian Fleet 


Particular Service 

5 


Eastern Pacific (command) 

»s « 

! Unallocated 

1 


China Station 



57 


East Indies and Egjnpt (command) 





Unallocated 

Armed Merchant 



i* ti 


Cruisers 

10th Cruiser Squadron 

25 



a 

Particular Service 

1 

Armed Merchant 

North America and West Indies 



20 

Cruisers 

Squadron 



— 

sj a 

9th Cruiser Squadron 


Total 

109 

55 55 

Cruiser Force D. 




55 15 

East Coast of South America (command) 




>5 55 

Cape of Good Hope (command) 




55 55 

China Station 





Eastern Pacific (command) 





Total 


IfOTE.j~The nurabors include old cruisers or light cruisers, retaining some part of their armament, employed as overflow ships or training sh 
not memde disarmed depot ships. x:- » x £,..11 
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British CRtriSBR Forces Empeoyed oh Oceah Escort Ditty 

(a) 1917 


JUNE-tfUty 

Decembee. 

Ships. 

Squadron. 

Humber. 

Losses, etc., 
lietv/een 
i July and 
Dec. 

Ships. 

SfjLuadron. 

Humber. 

Cruisers 

North America and 

4 

1 

Cruisers 

North America and 

6 


West Indies Squad- 




West Indies Squad- 



ron 




ron 


99 . 

Special Service 

1 

1 

99 i 

2nd Cruiser Squadron 

3 

light Cruisers 

North America and 

2 

— 

99 

9th Cruiser Squadron 



West Indies Squad- 



Light Cruisers 

North America and ^ 

2 


ron 




West Indies Squad- 


Armed Merchant 

lOth. Cruiser Squadron 

3 

— 


ron 


Cruisers 




Armed Merchant 

10th Cruiser Squadron 

18 

Commissioned 


4 

1 

Cruisers 



Escort Ships 




99 99 

9th Cruiser Squadron 

3 





99 99 

East Coast of South 

1 






America 






Commissioned 


7 





Escort Ships 




Total 

14 

3 


Total 

42 


# 


4 
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APPENDIX B 


CONVOY SYSTEM 

Statistical Tables illustrating the Volume oe Trade Convoyed. 

I (a). Chronological table : Atlantic Convoys, May 1 917-No vember 1918. 
(6). Cbronologicai table : Summary, 

II (a). Cbronological table : Scandinavian Convoys, Norway-Iiumber, 
April 29, 1917-January 16, 1918. 

(h). Chronological table : Norway-East Coast, England, January 16, 
1918-November 1918. 

HI (a). Chronological table : French Coal Trade Convoys, March-December 
1917. 

(6). Chronological table ; January-November 1918. 
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Numbers include all merchant vessels that sailed. Losses do not include ships attacked by submarines and disabled, but not sunk. 





OUTWiBD. 


December 

Milford 
Falmouth 
Queenstown 
Buncrana (Lamle^sh) 
Devonporfc 

Eastern Mediterranean 


Dece^mber 
Hampton Roads 
Gibraltar 
New York (HH) 

Sydney 
Sierra leone 
Dakar 
Halifax 

Through Mediter^a^a® 


1918 
Januarff 
Hampton Roads 
Gibraltar 
New York CHR) 

Sydney 
Sierra I^ne 
Dakar 
Halifax 

Through Mediterranean 


Januaru 

^lilford 

Falmouth 

Queenstown 

Buncrana (or Lamlash) 

Devonport 

Eastern Mediterranean 


February 


February 
Hampton Roads 
Gibraltar 
New York (HN) 
Sydney 


Milford 

Falmouth 

Buncrana (or Lamlash) 
Devonport 


(ocean 

escort 


Eastern Mediterranean 
Liverpool (OL) 

Special : not OL. 1. 


Sierra Leone 
Dakar 


Halifax 

Through Mediterranean 


37 

655 

8 

0 

74 

1007 

8 

196 

1 

0 

. 

12 

274 

4 

41 

0 

0 

11 

167 

1 

5 

0 

0 

9 

142 

9 

82 

0 

0 

13 

156 1 

10 

74 

0 

0 

IS 

90 

2 

13 

0 

1 

5 

48 





4 

30 





2 

38 

34 

410 

1 

1 

69 

945 

7 

186 

0 

0 

12 

284 

4 

42 

0 

0 

11 

167 

7 

67 

0 

0 

14 

212 

9 

104 

0 

0 

12 

164 

1 

8 

1 

0 

5 

39 

1 

3 

0 

0 

5 

68 





4 

34 





1 

11 




Hampton Koada 

1 4 ■■ 

89 

1 

1 

Mlford 

7 

206 

0 1 

0 

11 

295 

Gibraltar 

8 

141 

1 

0 

Falmouth 

3 

36 

0 

0 

11 

176 

New York 

7 

163 

2 

0 

Bunerana (or Lamiash) 

8 

90 

1 

0 

15 

253 

Sydney 

4 

89 

0 

1 

Devonporfc 

11 

116 

1 

0 

15 

204 

Sierra Leone 

4 

27 

1 0 

0 

Eastern Mediterranean 

2 

24 

0 

0 

6 

61 

Dakar 

4 

1 44 

i 0 

0 

Liverpool 

2 

17 

1 

0 

6 

61 

Halifax (HX) 

3 

25 

0 

0 






3 

25 

(2 sailed from New York.) 












Through Mediterranean 

2 

25 

0 

0 






2 

25 

Bio de Janeiro (HJ) 

3 

23 

0 

0 






3 

23 


39 

626 

4 

2 


1 33 

487 

3 

0 

72 

1113 

April 





April 







Hampton Bonds 

3 

54 

0 

0 

Milford 

8 

178 

0 

0 

11 

1 232 

Gibraltar 

8 

129 

1 

1 

Falmouth 

4 

48 

0 

0 

12 

177 

New York (HN) 

8 

196 

2 

0 

Bunerana (Lamiash or 

7 

62 

1 

0 

16 

248 






Liverpool) 







Sydney 

4 

110 

1 

1 

Devonport 

9 

97 

1 

0 

13 

207 

Sierra Leone 

3 

32 

0 

0 

Eastern Mediterranean 

1 

19 

0 

0 

4 

51 

Dakar 

4 

32 

0 

1 

Liverpool 

6 

46 

0 

0 

10 

78 

New Y’ork (HX) 

4 

31 

0 

0 






4 

31 

Through Mediterranean 

2 

42 

3 

0 






2 

42 

Bio d© Janeiro (HJ) 

4 

67 

1 

0 







67 

Bio de Janeiro (H JL) 

2 

9 

1 

0 






2* 

9 

Bay of Biscay (HB) 

1 

8 

0 







1 

a 


43 

710 

9 

3 


35 

440 

2 

0 

78 

1150 

Map 





Map 







Hampton Koads 

4 

89 

1 

1 

Mlford 

8 

199 

0 

0 

12 

288 

Gibraltar 

7 

97 

1 

1 

Falmouth 

4 

69 

0 

0 

11 

156 

New York (HN) 

4 

106 

3 

0 

Bunerana (Lamiash or 

6 

96 

0 

0 

10 

202 






Liverpool) 







Sydney 

4 

98 

1 

1 

Devonport 

14 

161 

1 

0 

18 

249 

Sierra Leone 

4 

22 

1 

0 

Eastern Mediterranean 

2 

35 

2 

0 

6 

67 

Dakar 

3 

23 

0 

0 

Liverpool 

7 

44 

0 

0 

10 

67 

New York (HX) 

4 

47 

0 

0 






4 

47 

Through Mediterranean 

2 

44 

0 

0 






2 

44 

Bio d© Janeiro (HJ) 

4 

44 

0 

0 






4 

44 

Bio de Janeiro (HJL) 

1 

5 

0 

0 






1 

6 

Bay 

2 

17 

0 

0 






2 

17 

Halifax Channel (H0) 

3 

21 

1 

0 






3 

21 




(ocean 












escort) 










42 

613 

8 

3 


41 

584 

3 

0 

83 

1197 





HOMBWABD. 1 

OTJTWAED. 


Total. 

5 

1918 

Con- 

voy. 

Ships. 

Losses. 

1918 

Con- 

voy. 

Ships, j 

liOSS&S. s 

Con- ' 
%*oy5. ; 

Ships 

Coa- 

Yoyeu. 

In 

Con- 

voy. 

Out of 
Con- 
voy. 

In ■ Out of 
Con- i Con- 
voy. ; voy. ; 

June 

Hampton Hoads 

Gibraltar 

New York (HN) 

Sydney 

Sierra Leone 

Dakar 

New York (HX) | 

Through Mediterranean j 

Rio de Janeiro (HJ) 

Bay * 

Halifax Channel 

4 

8 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3 
% 

4 

98 

149 

118 

87 

19 

28 

44 
35 
57 
39 

45 

f 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I 

! ^ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

June 

Milford 

Falmouth 

Buncrana (Lsmlash or 
Liverpool) 

Devonport 

Eastern Mediterranean 
Liverpool « 

Liveriiool— Buncrana (OLB) 
Southend (OG) 

7 

4 

4 

12 

2 

8 

1 

2 

150 

66 

84 

143 

41 

63 

8 

17 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2- 

0 

0 

0 i 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

12 

8 

! 15 

5 

12 

5 

4 

3 

2^ 

4 

2o4 

215 

200 

230 

1 60 

91 

52 

52 
■ 57 

39 

45. 

41 

717 

3 

3 

40 

678 

i 

0 

81 

1296 

July 

Hampton Roads 

Gibraltar 

New York (HN) 

Sydney 

Sierra Leone 

Dakar 

New York (HX) 

Through Mediterranean 

Bio de Janeiro (HJ) 

Bay 

Halifax Channel 

4 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

123 

128 

81 

104 

25 

26 
64 
27 
80 

64 

64 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2* 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

July 

Milford 

Falmouth 

Buncrana (Lamlasb or 
Liverpool) 

Devonport 

Eastern Mediterranean 
Liverpool 

Liverpool— Buncrana 
Southend 

Liverpool (OLX)-Halifax 
Fast 

8 

4 

3 

7 

1 

6 

3 

2 

2 

199 

49 

36 

103 

8 

44 

25 

20 

20 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

§ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

7 

11 

5 

10 

7 

4 

6 

2 

4 

322 

177 

117 

207 

33 

70 

79 

47 

100 

54 

64 

44 

766 

3 

1 

36 

604 

6 

0 

80 

1270 


French Cruiser DupeUi^Thouars, escort* is included. 


VOIi. 


Augmt 
* Hampton Beads 
Gibraltar 
New York (HN) 

Sydney 
Sierra Leone 
Dakar 

New York (HX) 
Through Mediterranean 
Rio de J aneiro (HJ) 
Bay 

Halifax Channel 


Septemher, 
Hampton Roads 
Gibraltar 
New York <HN) 

Sydney 
Sierra Leone 
D^ar 

New York (HX) 
Through Mediterranean 
Bay 

Halifax Channel 


d 

d 


1 ^ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

4 

111 

99 

89 

127 

39 

36 

34 

33 

18 

73 

67 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 6 

0 

« 

August 

Milford 

Falmouth 

Bunerana (Lamlash or 
Liverpool) 

Devonporfc 

Eastern Mediterranean 
Liverpool 

Liverpool— Bunerana Slow 
Southend 

Liverpool-Halifax Fast 

1 

3 

5 

8 

2 

6 

3 

2 

4 

169 

45 

61 

144 

16 

51 

86 

24 

1 26 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

10 

9 

12 

6 

10 

1 6 

4 

6 

4 

4 

280 

144 

140 

271 

55 

87 

69 

67 

44 

73 

67 


41 

716 

6 

1 

40 

561 

6 

0 

81 i 

1277 




i 

September. 








3 

100 ^ 

0 

0 1 

Milford 1 

8 

179 

2 ! 

0 

11 # 

279 , 


8 

106 

2 

1 1 

Falmouth 

4 

65 

0 

0 

12 

171 


4 . 1 

78 

0 

0 ‘ 

Bunerana (Lamlash or 

4 

45 

0 

0 

8 

123 


4 

125 

0 

1 

Liverpool) 

Devonport 

8 

130 

2 

0 

12 

266 

A *7 


4 

27 

1 

0 

Eastern Mediterranean 

2 

20 

0 

0 

6 

4 i 


4 

69 

1 

0 

Liverpool 

4 

38 

1 

0 

8 

97 


4 

60 

1* 

0 

Liverpool-Buncrana 

3 

26 

0 

0 

7 

75 

O A 


2 

19 

0 

0 

Southend 

2 

15 

0 

0 

4 

o4: 


4 

73 

0 

0 

Liverpool-Halifax 

4 

47 

0 

0 

8 

A 

120 

57 


4 

57 

0 

0 








„ 

41 

694 

5 

2 


39 

564 

6 

0 

80 

1258 




Otranto ocean escort. Lost in collision. 





Homeward. Losses. Outward. Losses. 
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The lisfc does Bot include shoit-distance convoys to or from the east or west coast of England, or en route for the Mte Sea. 

Abbreviations : — ^ABS ~ Armed Boarding Steamer. 

TBD = Torpedo Boat Destroyer. 

TB ~ Tori>edo Boat. , ^ ^ 

APV = Auxiliary Patrol Vessel (including Patrol Gunboats, Armed Yachts, Trawlers and halers). 
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APPENDIX C 


SUBMARINE WARFARE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
L February 1917~November 1918. 

II. Otranto Barrage : April-August 1918. 

Ill, Otranto Barrage Force : May-September 1918. 
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II 

Submarine Warfare 5n the Otranto Barrage 


April-August 1918 



No. of passa ges 
through the 
Straits by 
enemy 
submarines 
(approx.). 

No. of times 
when enemy 
submarines 
were detected 
by barrage 
forces. 

No. of times 
when enemy 
submarines 
were attached 
by barrage 
forces. 

ISnemy submarines 
sunk by 

Mobile 

April 

30 

25 . 

6 

i None 

None' 

May 

24 

33 

9 

1 

yj 

June 

23 

36 

12 

None 

>9 

July 

22 

43 

17 


9S 

August 

22 

61 

15 


1 


The number of passages through the Straits bj enemy submarines during 
the two months previous to the institution of the mobile barrage was : during 
February 20 passages, during March 26 passages. 



Ill 


Otranto Barrage Force 



Destroyers (British and 
French) 

Submarines (British and 
French) 

Sloops (Kite Balloon) 

Torpedo Boats 

American Submarine Chasers 

Hydrophone Trawlers 

Trawlers 

Drifters 

Motor Launches 
Yacht 


j(no French) (no French) 
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NAVAL ARIiISTICE 

I. Germany. — Text of conditions as first drafted by the 
Aliied Naval Council. 

II. do. —As finally approved by the Supreme War 
Council. 

III. (a) Turkey. — As prepared by the War Office and Ad- 
miralty, October 7, 1918. 

(b) do. — As sent to Admiral Calthorpe, October 22, 

1918. 

(c) do. — As signed, October 30, 1918. 


I 


GERMANY 


Text of the Naval Armistice Conditions first drafted by the 
Allied Naval Council 

I. — German Submarines to the number of 160 (including 
all Submarine-Cruisers and Minelaying Submarines), with 
their complete armament and equipment, are to be surren- 
dered to the Allied and the United States of America Govern- 
ments, in ports which will be specified by them. All other 
Submarines are to be paid off and completely disarmed. 

II. — ^All German Surface Warships (including Monitors 
and River Craft) are to return to German Naval Bases to be 
specified by the Allied and United States of America Govern- 
ments, and, with the exception of Vessels which are to be 
surrendered, they are to remain there during the Armistice. 

The following Ships and Vessels of the German Fleet, 
with their complete armament and equipment, are to be 
surrendered to the Allied and United States of America Govern- 
ments, in ports which will be specified by them, namely : 


Battleships. 


3rd Battle Squadron : 
Konig. 

Bayern. 

Grosser Kurfurst. 
Kronprinz Wilhelm. 
Markgraf. 


4th Battle Squadron : 
Friedrich der Grosse. 
Konig Albert. 

Kaiserin. 

Prinzregent Luitpold. 
Kaiser. " 
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Battle Cruisees. 

Jlindenhurg. Moltke. 

Derffiinger. Von der Tcmn. 

Seydlitz. Mackensen. 

Light 'Cruisees. 

Brummer \ Minelaying Ejnden. 

Bt erase I Cruisers. Frankfurt. 

Koln. Nurnberg. 

Dresden. Wiesbaden. 

Destroyers. 

Fifty of the most modern Destroyers. 

All other Battleships, Cruisers and Destroyers are to be 
paid off immediately, and are only to retain on board nucleus 
crews, the numbers of which will be fixed by the Allied and 
United States of America Governments. 

All Vessels of the Auxiliary Fleet {Trawlers, Motor Vessels, 
etc.) are to be disarmed. 

III. — The crews of the Ships and Vessels surrendered 
under Paragraphs I and II will be repatriated to Germany 
after surrender, if the surrender obligations have been 
faithfully carried out. 

IV. — The Allied and United States of America Fleets and 
Ships and Vessels are to be given free access to and from 
the Baltic, and to secure this the Allied and United States of 
America Governments shall be empowered to occupy all 
German forts, fortifications, batteries, torpedo batteries and 
other defences of all kinds at all the entrances from the 
Cattegat into the Baltic, and further for that purpose the 
Associated Governments shall be empowered to sweep up 
all mines and obstructions of all kinds laid by Germany 
between the Danish and German coasts on the one side and 
the Norwegian and Swedish coasts on the other side, and 
also any mines or obstructions laid within the Baltic outside 
German territorial waters, and the positions of all such mines 
and obstructions are to be notified to the Associated Govern- 
ments by Germany, and appropriate plans of the positions 
are to be furnished. 

V. — ^The existing Blockade conditions set up by the 
Associated Governments are to remain unchanged, and all 
German merchant ships found at sea are to remain liable to 
capture. 

VI. — Otherwise than is provided in Paragraph IV, the 
position of all minefields or obstructions of any kind laid by 
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Gemiany are to be indicated, with the exception of those laid 
in German territorial waters, and the Associated Govern- 
ments shall have the right, at their own convenience, to 
sweep up any German mines or obstructions outside German 
territorial waters during the continuance of the Armistice. 

Germany shall also agree to w^ive all questions of neutrality 
in connection with any minesweeping or other warlike opera- 
tions in the Baltic or elsewhere which the Associated Govern- 
ments may arrange with Neutral Governments to carry out 
themselves or Jointly with such Neutrals in Neutral territorial 
waters, and Germany shall so inform all Neutral Governments. 

VII. — All German Aircraft are to be concentrated in 
German Bases to be specified by the Allied and United 
States of America Governments, and are there to remain 
immobilised and stationary during the Armistice. 

VIII. — ^All Black Sea ports are to be evacuated by Ger- 
many, and all merchant ships belonging to the Associated 
Governments in these ports seized or taken over by Germany 
are to be handed back to the Associated Governments at 
such ports as may be designated by them, and all neutral 
merchant ships seized are to be released. All warlike and 
other materials of all kinds seized in these ports, together with 
all German materials as specified in Paragraph IX in con- 
nection with Belgium, are to be handed over to the Allied* 
and United States of America Governments. 

IX. — Germany shall, in evacuating the whole of the 
Belgian coasts, leave behind all merchant ships, tugs, lighters, 
cranes and all other harbour materials, all materials for inland 
navigation, all aircraft and air materials and stores, all arms 
and armaments, and all stores and apparatus of all kinds, all 
of which are to be abandoned by her. 

X. — ^All merchant ships in German control belonging to 
the Associated Governments are to be restored in ports to be 
specified by them, without reciprocity on the part of the 
Associated Governments. 

XI. — No destruction of the ships and materials specified 
in the preceding paragraphs is to be permitted before 
evacuation, surrender, or restoration, 

XII. — ^All the above measures shall be executed by 
Germany in the shortest possible time, within the periods for 
each item which will be laid down before the Armistice is 
signed. 

XIII. — German Naval prisoners shall be dealt with on 
similar lines to those laid down for Military prisoners, but in 
no case will prisoners who have formed part of the crews of 
German Submarines be released. 
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Note. — All vessels and property belonging to th^ enemy 
which under the tei*ms of Armistice are to be surrendered or 
handed over are to be held in trust for final disposal at a 
Conference of the Allied and United States of America 
Representatives on the conclusion of the Armistice 

II 

Text of Naval Armistice Conditions finally approved by the 
Supreme War Council'^ 

XX. — Immediate cessation of all hostilities at sea and 
definite information to be given as to the location and move- 
ments of all German ships. 

Notification to be given to neutrals that freedom of navi- 
gation in all territorial watei’s is given to the naval and mer- 
cantile marines of the Allied and Associated Powers, all 
questions of neutrality being waived. 

XXI. — All naval and mercantile marine prisoners of war 
of the Allied and Associated Powers in German hands to be 
returned, without reciprocity. 

XXII. — Surrender to the Allies and the United States of 
America of 160 German Submarines (including all Submarine 
Cruisers and Minelaying Submarines), with their complete 

_ armament and equipment, in ports which will be specified by 
'the Allies and the United States of America. All other Sub- 
marines to be paid off and completely disarmed and placed 
under the supervision of the Allies and the United States of 
America. 

XXIII. — The following German Surface Warships, which 
shall be designated by the Allies and the United States of 
America, shall forthwith be disarmed and thereafter interned 
in neutral ports or, failing them, AUied ports, to be designated 
by the Allies and the United States of America, and placed 
under the surveillance of the Allies and the United States of 
America, only caretakers being left on board, namely : 

6 Battle Cruisers. 

10 Battleships. 

8 Light Cruisers, including 2 Minelayers. 

50 Destroyers of the most modem types. 

All other Surface Warships (including River Craft) are to 
be concentrated in German Naval Bases to be designated by 

1 Clauses I-XIX relate to the militajy conditions. For the text of the 
armistice conditions as signed, see Cd. 9212 (1918). The only substantial 
difference between the two texts is that the Germans were finally ordered to 
surrender “all existing submarines (including all submarine cruisers and 
nmelayers),” instead of the 160 submariues originally specified. 
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the Alli?;s and the United States of America, and are to be 
paid off and completely disarmed and placed under the 
supervision of the Allies and the United States of America. 

All vessels of the Auxiliary Fleet (Trawlers, Motor Vessels, 
etc.) are to be disarmed. 

XXIV. — The Allies and the Ignited States of America shall 
have the right to sweep up all minefields and obstructions 
laid by Germany outside German territorial waters, and the 
positions of these are to be indicated. 

XXV. — ^Freedom of access to and from the Baltic to be 
given to the naval and mercantile marines of the Allied and 
Associated Powers. To secure this, the Allies and the United 
States of America shall be empowered to occupy all German 
forts, fortifications, batteries, and defence works of all kinds in 
all the entrances from the Cattegat into the Baltic, and to sweep 
up all mines and obstructions within and without German 
territorial waters without any questions of neutrality being 
raised, and the positions of all such mines and obstructions 
are to be indicated. 

XXVI. — The existing Blockade conditions set up by the 
Allied and Associated Powers are to remain unchanged, and all 
German merchant ships found at sea are to remain liable to 
capture. 

XXVII. — All Naval Aircraft are to be concentrated and-, , 
immobilised in German Bases to be specified by the Allies and 
the United States of America. 

XXVIII. — In evacuating the Belgian coasts and ports 
Germany shall abandon all merchant ships, tugs, lighters, 
cranes, and all other harbour materials, all materials for inland 
navigation, all aircraft and air materials and stores, all arms 
and armaments, and all stores and apparatus of all kinds. 

XXIX. — All Black Sea ports are to be evacuated by 
Germany ; all Russian warships of all descriptions seized by 
Germany in the Black Sea are to be handed over to the Allies 
and the United States of America ; all neutral merchant ships 
seized are to be released ; all warlike and other materials of 
all kinds seized in those ports are to be returned, and German 
materials, as specified in Clause XXVIII, are to be abandoned. 

XXX. — ^All merchant ships in German hands belonging to 
the Allied and Associated Powers are to be restored in ports 
to be specified by the Allies and the United States of America, 
without reciprocity. 

XXXI. — ^No destruction of ships or of materials to be 
permitted before evacuation, surrender, or restoration. 

XXXII. — The German Government shall formally notify 
the Neutral Governments of the world, and particularly the 
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Governments of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, 
that all restrictions placed on the trading of their vessels 
with the Allied and Associated countries, whether by the 
German Government or by private _ German interests, and 
whether in return for specific concessions, such as the export 
of shipbuilding materials or not, are immediately cancelled. 

XXXIII. — ^No transfers of German merchant shipping of 
any description to any Neutral flag are to take place after 
signatiure of the Armistice. 

XXXIV. — ^The duration of the Armistice is to be thirty 
days, with option to extend. During this period, on failure of 
execution of any of the above clauses, the Armistice may be 
denounced by one of the contracting parties on forty-eight 
hours’ previous notice. 

XXXV. — ^This Armistice to be accepted or refused by 
Germany within seventy-two hours of notification. 

Ill 

TURKEY 

(a) As prepared by the War Office and Admiralty, 
October 7, lois. 

r 1. Free passage for all Allied ships through the Dar- 
danelles, Marmora, and Bosporus and access to the Black Sea. 
Denial of these passages to the enemy. British occupation 
of Constantinople, of Dardanelles forts and defences on both 
sides of the Straits, and of Bosporus forts and defences on 
both European and British shores. 

2. Free use by Allied ships of all ports and anchorages 
now in Turkish occupation, and denial of their use to the 
enemy. 

3. Surrender of all war vessels in Turkish waters. These 
ships to be interned at such port or ports as may be directed. 

4. All Turkish mercantile shipping to be administered by 
the Allies and to be available for hire as required. 

5. Wireless telegraph and cable stations to be admin- 
istered by the Allies. 

6. Positions of all minefields, torpedo tubes and other 
obstructions in Turkish waters to be indicated, and assistance 
given to sweep or remove them as may be required. 

7. All available information as to mines in the Black Sea 
to be communicated. 

8. Use of Constantinople as a Naval Base for the Allies, 
and use of all ship repair facilities at all Turkish ports and 
arsenals. 
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9. Facilities to be given for the purchase of coal, oil fuel 
and naval material from Turkish sources. 

10. British Control Officers to be placed on all railways, 
including such portions of the Trans-Caucasian railways as 
are now under Turkish control, which must be placed at the 
free and complete disposal of the British authorities. 

11. British occupation of the Taurus and Amanus tunnel 
systems. 

12. Immediate withdrawal of Turkish troops from north- 
west Persia and Trans-Caucasia to behind the pre-war frontier. 

13. Surrender of all garrisons in the Hejaz, Assir, Yemen 
and Aden protectorate, and Baku, to the nearest British 
commander or Arab representative. These garrisons will not 
be retained as prisoners of war, but will be evacuated to their 
homes as soon as this can be conveniently arranged. 

14. The surrender of all Turkish officers in Tripolitania 
to the nearest Italian garrison, such officers not to be treated 
as prisoners of war, but sent back to the main Turkish forces 
as soon as conveniently possible. 

15. Surrender of all Germans and Austrians to the nearest 
British or Allied commander. 

16. Compliance with such orders as may be conveyed 
for the disposal and disposition of the Turkish Army and its 
equipment, including transport. 

17. Appointment of British officers to control army sup- 
plies and resources, including ordnance factories, munition 
works and railway repair shops. 

18. The control of the following mines to be placed in 
British hands : 

The coal and lignite mines at Zimguldak, Heraclea, Sonia 
and Sarkia area, Keshan, Derkos and Pergama. 

The copper mines at Arghana. 

The chromite mines at Daghardi (Kutahia). 

The nickel mines at Akkaja, Ag Gaya (Kastamouni). 

The saltpetre mines at Konia. 

19. All Allied prisoners of war, and such Allied civilians 
(interned or otherwise) as express a wish to be so dealt with 
to be collected without delay in Constantinople and handed 
over unconditionally to the Allies. 

(b) As sent to Admiral Calthorpe on October 22, 1918. 

1. Opening of Dardanelles and Bosporus and secure access 
to the Black Sea. Allied occupation of Dardanelles and 
Bosporus forts. 

2. Positions of all minefields, torpedo tubes and other 
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obstructions in Turkish waters to be indicated, and assistance 
given to sweep or remove them as may be required. 

3. All available information as to mines in the Black Sea 
to be communicated. 

4. All Allied prisoners of war and Armenian interned 
persons and prisoners to be Collected in Constantinople and 
handed over unconditionally to the Allies. 

5. Immediate demobilisation of the Turkish Army except 
for such troops as are required for the surveillance of the 
frontiers and for the maintenance of internal order (effectives 
to be determined later by the Allies). 

6. Surrender of all war vessels in Turkish watei-s, or in 
waters occupied by the Turks. These ships to be interned 
at such port or ports as may be directed. 

7. Occupation by Allied troops of important strategical 
points. 

8. Free use by Allied ships of all ports and anchorages now 
in Turkish occupation, and denial of their use to the enemy. 

9. Use of Constantinople as a Naval Base for the Allies 
and use of all ship repair facilities at all Turkish ports and 
arsenals. 

10. Allied occupation of the Taurus tunnel system. 

11. Immediate withdrawal of Turkish troops from north- 
west Persia and Trans-Caucasia to behind the pre-war 
frontier. 

12. Wireless telegraph and cable stations to be admin- 
istered by the Allies. 

13. Prohibition to destroy any naval, military, or com- 
mercial material. 

14. Facilities to be given for the purchase of coal, oil-fuel 
and naval material from Turkish sources. 

15. Allied Control Officers to be placed on all railways, 
including such portions of the Trans-Caucasian railways now 
under Turkish control, which must be placed at the free and 
complete disposal of the Allied authorities. This clause to 
include Allied occupation of Baku and Batoum. 

16. The surrender of all garrisons in the Hejaz, AsSir, 
Yemen, Syria, Cilicia, and Mesopotamia to the nearest Allied 
commander or Arab representative. 

17. The surrender of all Turkish officers in Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica to the nearest Italian garrison. 

18. The surrender of all ports occupied in Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica, including Misurata, to the nearest Allied 
garrison. 

19. Surrender of all Germans and Austrians, naval, mili- 
ta:^, and civilian, to the nearest British or Allied commander. 
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20. Compliance with such orders as may be conveyed for 
the disposal and disposition of the Turkish Army and its 
equipment, arms, and ammunition, including transport. 

21. Appointment of Allied officers to control army supplies. 

22. Turkish prisoners to be kept at the disposal of the 

Allied Powers. » 

23. Obligation on the part of Turkey to cease all relations 
with the Central Powers. 

24. It should be made clear — 

(a) That in case of disorder in the six Armenian vilayets, 

the Allies reserve to themselves the right to 
occupy any part of them ; 

(b) That in connection with Clauses (7), (15), and (10), 

the towns of Sis, Hajin, Zeitun, and Aintab 
should be occupied. 

It is necessary for you to bear these conditions in mind, 
and as far as possible to obtain them if only to enable us to 
satisfy the French and Italians that we have done our best 
to proceed on the lines mutually agreed. But in our opinion 
the first four conditions are of such paramount importance, 
and if completely carried out will so inevitably make us 
master of the situation that we do not wish you to Jeopardiss 
obtaining them, and obtaining them quickly, by insisting 
unduly on all or any of the rest, or indeed by raising any 
particular one of the remaining twenty if you think it might 
endanger your success in getting the vital four at once. 

(c) As signed on October 30, 1918. 

1. Opening of Dardanelles and Bosporus and secure access 
to the Black Sea. Allied occupation of Dardanelles and 
Bosporus forts. 

2. Positions of all minefields, torpedo tubes and other 
obstructions in Turkish waters to be indicated, and assistance 
given to sweep or remove -them as may be required. 

8. All available information as to mines in the Black Sea 
to be communicated. 

4. All Allied prisoners of war and Armenian interned 
persons and prisoners to be collected in Constantinople and 
handed over unconditionally to the Allies. 

5. Immediate demobilisation of the Turkish Army except 
for such troops as are required for surveillance of frontiers 
and for the maintenance of internal order (number of effectives 
and their disposition to be determined later by the Allies 
after consultation with the Turkish Government). , 
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6. Surrender of all war vessels in Turkish waters or in 
waters occupied by Turkey; these ships to be interned at 
such Turkish port or ports as may be directed, except such 
small vessels as are required for police or similar purposes in 
Turkish territorial waters. 

7 . The Allies to have the right to occupy any strategic 
points in the event of a situation arising which threatens the 
security of the Allies. 

8. Free use by the Allied ships of all ports and anchorages 
now in Turkish occupation, and denial of their use to the 
enemy. Similar conditions to apply to Turkish mercantile 
shipping in Turkish waters for purposes of trade and the 
demobilisation of the army. 

9. Use of all ship repair facilities at all Turkish ports and 
arsenals. 

10. Allied occupation of the Taurus tunnel system. 

11. Immediate withdrawal of Turkish troops from north- 
west Persia to behind the pre-war frontier has already been 
ordered and will be carried out. 

Part of Trans-Caucasia has already been ordered to be 
evacuated by Turkish troops, the remainder to be evacuated 
if required by the Allies after they have studied the situation 
there. 

12. Wireless telegraph and cable stations to be controlled 
by the Allies, Turkish Government messages excepted. 

13. Prohibition to destroy any naval, military, or com- 
mercial material. 

14. Facilities to be given for the purchase of coal and oil- 
fuel and naval material from Turkish sources after the 
requirements of the country have been met. 

None of the above material to be exported. 

15. Allied Control OjSicers to be placed on all railways, 
including such portions of Trans-Caucasian railways now 
under Turkish control, which must be placed at the free and 
complete disposal of the Allied authorities, due consideration 
being given to the needs of the population. 

This clause to include Allied occupation of Batoum. 
Turkey will raise no objection to the occupation of Baku by 
the Allies. 

16. Surrender of all garrisons in Hejaz, Assir, Yemen, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia to the nearest Allied commander; 
and the withdrawal of troops from Cilicia, except those 
necessary to maintain order, as will be determined under 
Clause 5. 

17. Surrender of all Turkish officers in Tripolitania and 
Cyj^enaica to the nearest Italian garrison. Turkey guarantees 
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to stop supplies and communications with these officers if 
they do not obey the order to surrender. 

18. Surrender of all ports occupied in Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica, including Misurata, to the nearest Allied garrison. 

19. All Germans and Austrians, naval, military, and 
civilian, to be evacuated within one month from Turkish 
dominions : those in remote districts as soon after as may 
be possible. 

20. Compliance with such orders as may be conveyed for 
the disposal of the equipment, arms and ammunition, includ- 
ing transport, of that portion of the Turkish Army which is 
demobilised under Clause 5. 

21. An allied representative to be attached to the Turkish 
Ministry of Supplies in order to safeguard Allied interests. 
This representative to be furnished with all information 
necessary for this purpose. 

22. Turkish prisoners to be kept at the disposal of the 
Allied Powers. The release of Turkish civilian prisoners and 
prisoners over military age to be considered. 

23. Obligation on the part of Turkey to cease all relations 
with the Central Powers. 

24. In case of disorder in the six Armenian vilayets, the 
Allies reserve to themselves the right to occupy any part of ^ 
them. 

25. Hostilities between the Allies and Turkey shall 
cease from noon, local time, on Thursday, October 31, 1918. 
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APPENDIX P 
Expansion op php Fleet 


Strengfcli of Britisli Nav3% 4th August 1914 ami 11th November, 1918. 
(Including Ships in the Naval Service of Dominion Oovemments.) , 


Type of Vessel. 

strength, -U h Aiigiist 
1914. 

Strength, lltli November, 1918. 

No. 

Displace- 

ment 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Displace- 

ment' 

Tonnage. 

Gross 

Tonnage, 

Warships : 

Battleships : 

Dreadnoughts 

Pre-Dreadnoughts 

20’*' 

40 

■ 423,350 
689,385 

33 

17t 

775,850 

258,900 


Total 

60 

1,012,735 

50 

1,034,750 


Battle Cruisers 

9 

187,800 

9 

206,300 


Cruisers 

46 

510,650 

27t 

304,950 


Light Cruisers 

62 

260,100 

82 § 

344,330 


Gunboats 

28 

16,641 

52 

22,784 


Coast Defence Vessels 

— 

— 

1 

5,700 


Monitors 

— 

— 

33 

106,130 


Sloops 

11 

11,330 

11 

11,738 


Fleet Sweeping Vessels 



106 

132,800 


(Sloops) 

— 

2,207 


Flotilla Leaders 

1 

26 

42,634 


Torpedo Boat Destroyers 

215 

142,546 

407 

363,695 


»r Torpedo Boats 

Submarines 

106 

17,906 

94 

15,831 


76 

30,983 

137 

131,658 


Aircraft Carriers 

1 

6,600 

13 

79,077 

5,375 

P. and P.C. Boats 

— 

, 

62 

38,932 


Minelaying Vessels 

7 

24,200 

8 

52,800 

4,298 

Repair Ships 

2 

20,900 

7 

38,458 

1,219 

Depot Ships 

i 22 

86,845 

49 

1 312,728 

297,968 

Armed Merchant Cruisers 

If 

— 

29 

— 

Armed Boarding Steamers 



20 

, 

32,617 

Special Service Ships 

— 


60 

— 

25,000 

Coastal Motor Boats | 

. 

__ , 

66 

545 


Miscellaneous 

2 ' 

2,780 

15 

1,288 

16,361 

Total Warships 

648 

2,333,223 

1,354 

3,247,128 

382,838 

Auxiliary Patrol Service : 





37,00011 

Yachts 

. ..... , 

— 

57 

— 

Patrol Gunboats 


— 

30 

20,724 


Whalers 


, 

18 

4,704 


Trawlers 

12 

5,667 

1,520 

— 

360,00011 

Drifters 

— i 

■■ — 

1,365 

— ^ 

113,00011 

Minesweepers — ^Paddle or 





37,600 

Screw 

■ ■. — 

— . 

156 

68,645 

Motor Launches 

— 

— 

607 

18,252 


Motor Drifters and Motor 






Boats 

— 

— 

74 


5,30011 

Total Auxiliary Patrol 
Service 

Grand Total 

12 

5,667 

3,727 

112,325 

642,90011 

660 

2,338,890 

5,081^ 

3,369,463 

926,73811 


Ppr loot-Botes, see opposite. 
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APPENDIX G 


Losses oe British and Allied Waeships and Auxiliaeies eeom 
ALL Causes up to 11th "Novembee, 1918. 


Class. 

Great 

Britain. 

France. 

Italy. 

Russia, 

United 

States. 

Japan, 

(a) 

Portugal 
{b) Greece 

Boil- 

mania. 

Total 

excluding 

Great 

Britain. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Battleships 

13 

4 

3 

4 

— 

1 

— 

12 

Battle Cruisers 

3 


— 

- — 

— - 

. — 

— 

w— 

Cruisers 

13 

5 

2 

1 

3 

1 

— 

12 

Light Cruisers 

12* 


1 

1 

— - 

3 

— 

5 

Gunboats and Tor- 
pedo Gimboats 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 





■5 

Hiver Gunboats 

2 


— 

— 

— 

— 

m 

1 

Coast Defence 

SMps 

1 












— 

Monitors 

5 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Sloops 

18 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Flotilla Leaders 

3 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Torpedo Boat De- 
stroyers 

64 

11 

8 

22 

2 

2 

1(5) 

46 

Torpedo Boats 

11 

8 

6 

— 

__ 

1 

1(c) 

16 

Submarines 

54t 

12 

8 

14 

1 

— 


35 

Aircraft Carriers 

3 

— 

. — 

— 

— 


— 


Patrol Boats 

2 

— . 

— 

' — i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Minelayers 

2 

2 

1 

3 

— 

— 

— 

6 

Armed Merchant 
Cruisers 

17 

8 

4 

1 







13 

Armed Boarding 
Steamers 

13 


— 

■ 

1 

■■■ 

■ 


Coastal Motor 

Boats 

13 ' 





. — , 



rKumbers 

254 

53 

36 

. '47 ■ 

7' 

8 

3 

164 

Total / Tons Displ. 

651,907 

172,264 

92,104 

126,528 

41,365 

48,453 

478 ■■ 

481,192 

I 

VTons Gross 

208,948 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

In addition to the 
above — Auxiliary 
Vessels, e.g, : 
Hospital Ships 
Minesweepers 
Auxiliary Patrol 
Vessels 

Colliers, etc. 

Total Displacement 

■ 815t 

Sit 

36 

■ n 

7t 

3t 

2(a)t 

132t 

3,990 

17,331 

28,728 

11,241 

26,360 

<est.) 

500 

250 

84,410 

Tons Gross 

1,125,743 

— 

I' ~ '■ 

— 

(est.) 


■■ : — 


* Including 6 Light Cruisers sunk as blockships at Zeehrugge and Ostend, 
t Including 7 Submarines destroyed at Helsingfors to avoid capture, and 1 blown up at 
Zeebrugge Mole. 

t These figures are not strictly comparable, as the figures given for the Allies may be 
incomplete. 


* One newly commissioned 7th Axigusfc, 1914, not included. 

t Excluding 12 Pre- Dreadnought Battleships \ converted from their original 

i Excluding 10 Cruisers § Excluding 10 Light Cruisers jf tyiie to DepOt Ships, etc. 

j{ Approximate. Tf Several fitting out at this date. 

Mote.-—ln addition to the above, the principal Auxiliary Vessels employed on Admiralty Service 
totalled 07 and 570 on the dates mentioned. 
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APPENDIX H 

Losses of Enemy Wabsiufs and Auxietaiues up to Htu November, 

1918. 


Class 

Ot^rntaiiy 

AuHtria- 

llungarj 

Tu,rk(:'y 

Total 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Battleships 

P 

3 

1 

5 

Battle Cruisers 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Gi’uisers 

6 

— 

— 

.. 6 ■ . 

Light Cruisers 

17 

2 

2 

21 

Gunboats 

8 


4 

■ 12 

Armoured Vessels 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Eiver Monitors 

— 

3 

— 

3 

Torpedo Boat Destroyers 

68 

4 

3 

75 

Torpedo Boats 

00 

4 

5 

64 

Submarines 

296 

7 


207 

Minelayers 

1 

— 

2 

3 

Miscellaneous 

5 


10 

15 

Total 

362 

, 23 

28 

.. 413 

^HTons displacement 

362,371 

58,416 

30,040 

451,427 

Commissioned Merchant Ves- 
sels (including Armed Mer- 
chant Cruisers, Trawlers, 
etc.), Minesweepers, etc. 

:■■■ ■ . No. ■ ■ " 

151t 

? 

1 

152t 

Tons f ^^^P^^cement 

13,625 


2,662 

16,287 

( Gross 

200,000t 



200,000t 


* Also 1 battleship of 18,600 tons displacement, wrecked on active service, 
subsequently salved but found not to be worth repair. 

t Approximate. As regards German commissioned merchant vessels, the 
known losses amount to 120 vessels of ah t3q3es having a total tonnage of about 
200,000 gross tons ; but it is believed these figures do not represent more than 
75 per cent, of the actual totals. 
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APPENDIX I 


■ STATEBIENT showing NUiMBEBS^ BOENE IN H.M. FlEET ON 
15th July, 1914, 15th August, 1914, and 15 th Novebibee, 1918. 



350» July, 1914 

l&th August 
1914 

15th Noveinber 
1918 

Royal Navy, Royal Marines, etc. (other 
than Retired, Pensioners, or Reserves) 

146,047 

147,607 

188,537 

Entered for hostilities only j 

— - 

; 

'/ 4,437 

Retired Officers and Pensioners 


6,070 

12,346 

Royal Fleet Reserve 

— 

27,395 

19,180 

Royal Naval Reserve 

— 

13,510 

23,453 

Royal Naval Reserve (TraAvier Section) 

— 

3,130 

37,145 

Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 

— 

2,345 

50,218 

Colonial Reserves 

— 

— 

2,000 

Total 

146,047* 

201, on*** 

407,316t 


*1= B.N.A.S. included. 

*1* R.N. Division included, but M.M. Reserve excluded. 


APPENDIX J 

NujVibee of Officeks and Men of all Ranks that seeved dueing 

THE WaE. . 

The numbers include Officers and Men of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines, 
Retired Officers, Pensioners, Coast-Guard, Reserves, Royal Naval Air 
Service, and Royal Naval Division and Mercantile Marine Reserve, 

Personnel of the Dominion Navies, etc., is not included. 



Officers 

Men 

Total 

Borne on 15th July, 1914 

9,986 : 

136,061 

146,047 

Reserves mobilised 

3,560 

59,734 

63,294 

Entered 

41,831 

389,065 

430,896 

Total 

55,377 

584,860 

640,237 


In addition, 11,323 served in the Coast Watching Service, Women’s Royal 
Naval Service, as Nursing Sisters and V.A.I)*’s. 
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APPENDIX H 

.Losses oe Enemy Wabshh^s and" xIexhaabies xm to Hth Novembeb, 

■ 1918. 


Class 

Qemuuij 

Atwirin- 

itungury 

Turlcey 

Total 


No. 

No. 

No. 

: No. 

Battleships 


3 

1 


Battle Cruisers 

1 


— 

,1 ■■■■ 

Cruisers 

6 ■ 


— 

6 : 

Light Cruisers 

17 

2 

2 

•21 " 

Gunboats 

8 

— 

4 

12 ■ 

Armoured Vessels 


— 

1 

•, . I 

Eiver Monitors 

— 

3 

— 

' 3 

Torpedo Boat Destroyers 

68 

4 ■ 

3 

75 

Torpedo Boats 

55 

4 

■5 

64 

Submarines 

200 

7 

, — 

207 

Minelayers 

1 

— 

2 

3 

Miscellaneous 

5 

— 

10 

15 

Total 

^ATons displacement ' 

362 

23 

28 

413 

362,371 

58,410 

30,640 

, 451,427 

Commissioned Merchant Ves- 
sels (including Armed Mer- 
chant Cruisers, Trawders, 
etc.), Minesweepers, etc. 
No. 

151t 

? 

" 1 , 

152t 


13,625 

— 

2,662 

16,287 

} (Jrosa 

200,0001* 

" — ’ 


200,000t 


* Also 1 battleship of 18,600 tons displacement, wrecked on active service, 
subsequently salved but found not to be worth repair. 

t Approximate. As regards German commissioned merchant vessels, the 
known losses amount to 120 vessels of all types having a total tonnage of about 
200,000 gross tons ; but it is believed these figures do not represent more than 
75 per cent, of the actual totals. 
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APPENDIX I 


Statebiis-NT sHowiNa Numbees boejse IK H.M. Fleet ok 
15th July, 1014, Ioth: Ahckjst, 1014, akd 15t.h Novebibek, 1018. 


jir>t.luTuly, 10 H 

... ... . . J,. .... 

16s.h Avtpjuat 
1914 

15fch November 
1018 

Royal Navy,. Royal Marines, etc. {other 

146,047 

147,607 

188,537 

' than Retired, Pensioners, or Reserves) 




Entered for hostilities only 

— 

— 

74,437 

Retired Officers and Pensioners 

■ 

6,970 

12,346 

Royal Fleet Reserve 


27,395 

19,180 

Royal Naval Reserve ■ 


13,510 

23,453 

Royal Naval Reserve (Trawler Section) 


3,130 

37,145 

Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 

— 

2,345 

50,218 

Colonial Reserves 

— 


2,000 

Total 

146,047* 

201,017* 

407,316t 


^ i'l.N.A.S. included. 

t Il-.N. Division included, but AI.M. Eeserve excluded. 


APPENDIX J 

Nubibee 017 Officers and Men of all Ranks that sebved during 

THE War. 

The numbers include OjQScers and Men of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines, 
Retired Officers, Pensioners, Coast-Guard, Reserves, Royal Naval Air 
Service, and Royal Naval Division and Mercantile Marine Reserve, 

Personnel of the Dominion Navies, etc., is not included. 



Oflicers 

Men 

Tofcal 

Borne on 15th July, 1914 

9,986 

136,061 

146,047 

Reserves mobilised 

3,560 

59,734 

63,204 

Entered 

41,831 

389,065 

430,896 

Total 

55,377 

584,860 

640,237 


In addition, 11,328 served in the Coast Watching Service, Women’s Royal 
Naval Service, as Nursing Sisters and V.A.D.’s. . 
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APPENDIX K 

L— Statement oe Casualties sufeeeed by Offk'ers and Men of the 
Royal Navy and Keseeves {iNOLiTDiNa Meeclvntile Maeine Reserve) 

WHILST SEBVINO' IN HiS MaJESTY’S ShITS AND MimOlUNT SHIPS, AND OF 
OfFICTERS AND MEN OF THE itoYAIi NaVAT. DIVISION, BETWEEN 4tH 

August, 1914 and 11th November, 1918. 


The include : 


(a) ROYAL NAVY 


(1) Officers and men of Royal Navy, Royal Marines (afloat and ashore), 

Royal Fleet Reserve, Royal Naval Reserve, Royal Naval Reserve 
(tiwlcr section), Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve and Colonial 
Reserves. 

(2) Officers and men of the Royal Naval Air Service, up to 31st March, 

1918 (the date of transfer to the Royal Air Force). 

(3) IMembers of the Mercantile Marine Reserve. 

(4) Civilian canteen employees, men serving in Royal Fleet Auxiliaries, 

etc. 

The following are excluded ; 

(1) Officers and men of the Royal Naval Division. 

(2) Officers and men of the British Mercantile Marine. 


The number of Officers and men who were made prisoners of war, or who 
were interned during the same period were : — 


2,074 

400 

549 

256 

nil 


20,737 

11,443 
'3,961 
■ 392 
nil 


22,811 

11,843 

4,510 

648 

nil 


Officers and men presumed dead are included in the first Table. 

Prisoners of war, and interned Officers and men who died whilst in captivity 
or internment are included in both of the preceding Tables. The rest of the 
OiSmers and men in the second Table were repatriated, released, or escaped. 


Killed in action (including died 
of wounds) 

Died from all other causes 
Wounded in action 
Injured, not in action 
Still missing 


Men 


1,035 

221 


Prisoners of war 
Interned 


824 

170 




APPENDIX K 


' ■ (I?) EOYAL NA?AL BIYISIOX , 

The casualties suffered by the K.oyai Naval Division during the same period 


Officers and men reported missingj since assumed dead, are included in 
the above figmes under “ Killed in Action,” 

The number of officers and men of the Eoyal Naval Division made prisoners 
of war or interned ■were,::—' 

Officers . ■ . , . . ^6 

Men . * . ' ' . . 4,370 


Total 


With the exception of four men, since assumed dead, all the above prisoners 
of war, etc., were repatriated. 


-Numbeb of Lives Lost m Beitish Meechant and Fishing Vessels 
BETWEEN 4th AUGUST, 1914 AND IITH NOVEMBER, 1918. 


In British Merchant Vessels 
In British Fishing Vessels 


Total 



Officers 

i Men 

Totiil 

Killed in action (including, died 

444 

7,480 

■ 7,924 

of'wounds)' 

Died from all other causes . 

19 

647 

i . 666 

' Wounded ■. 

777 

19,388 

20,165. ■ 

.'Still missing ' 

nil 

nil 

nil 


1,240 

27,616 

..28,755 


f 


r 


INDEX 


Ahhrerlaiiom : 

A.B.S. = Armed Boarding Steamer. 

A. M.C. ™ Artned Merchant Cruiser. 

B. Battleship). 

310r. ™ Battle Cruiser. 

O.M.B. = Coastal Motor Boat. 

Or. Cruiser. 

G.B. = Gunboat. 

L.Or. = Light Cruiser. 

M/L = Minelayer. 

A 

A 4, Ger. T.B., 224 
A 7, Ger. T.B., 224, 22G; sunk, 227 
A 9, Ger. T.B., 224 
A 19, Ger. T. B„ 224, 22G 
Abdiely Brit. Flotilla Leader, 221 n, 
Ahercrombiey Brit. Mon., 87 n, 

Acltaroiiy Brit. T.B.I)., 87 w, 

AcMlleSy Brit. Cr,, 135 n. 

Acorn, Brit. T.B.D., 87 n, 

Acton, Ad. (Italian C.-in-O.), 286 n. 
Acto^iy Brit. Q-ship, 136 
Adams, Lt.-Commr. B. F., at Zeobrngge, 
257-65 

Admiralty, Anti-S/M Division, 2, 18, 53, 
112 n. ; control of merchant shipping, 
42; Convoy Section, 76, 112; Mer- 
cantile Movements Division, 112; 
Mining Division, 180; constitution 
of Board (Dec. 1017), 204:%.; Intel- 
ligence Division, 210; policy in 
North Russia, 317, 320, 331; and 
Northern barrage, 342-3 ; and armis- 
tice with Turkey, 355; enforcement 
of armistice with Germany, 378; see 
also Channel Barrage Committee; 
Conferences ; Convoy Committee ; 
Convoy System ; Mercantile Marino 
Adventure, Brit, L.Cr., 56 n. 

Advohal, Russ. G.B., 328, 320 
.iSlgean Squadron, disposition of, 87 n . ; 

see also Mediterranean 
Afridi, Brit. T.B.D., at Zeebrugge, 250- 
65 

Agamemnon, Brit. B., 87 n., 89, 289 
AgiTicourt, Brit. B., 236, 237 
Aircraft, Brit., anti-S/M patrol stations, 
35; oft Zeebrugge, 40-1; bombs 
Ooeben, 91 ; kite balloon operations, 
121-3 ; operations against sub- 
marines, 130, 198, 199; in North 
Russia, 323, 328; operations July 
(1918), 346-7 ; see also Royal Air 
Force. 


Mon. hlonitor. 

M!/S, Minesweeper. 

B/M Bubmarim\ 

8.N.O. — Senior Naval 0 nicer. 
Sq. ™ S(|uadron. 

S. S. ™ Steamship. 

T. B. ~ 'Jbrpedo Boat. 

T.B.D. r,- Destroyer. 


Aircraft, Ger., defence of Zeebrugge, 41 ; 
North Sea, 168, 345-7 ; loss of 
Zeppelin L 53, 346-7 

Brit. T.B.D., 87 w., 287-8 
Albany, U.S.A. L.Cr., 54, 135 ti. 
Alexander, Brit. Ice-breaker (Capt. 

H. A. le F. Hurt), 321 
Alcxander-Binclair, R.-Ad. E, S., 167- 
77 

Algonquin, U.S.A. Revenue Cutter, 
136 

Alice Mark, Brit. S.S., simk, 200 
Allen, Lt. C. H. (K 42). 238 
Allenby, Chm. Sir K. H. IL, 77-81, 285, 
35 1 ' 352 

Alieyne, Lt. Sir John, -wounded, 272 
Allied Naval Council, see Council, 
Allied Naval. 

Alliez, Capt. (Fr. Army), 324 
Almmizora. Brit. A.M..b., 53 105 

Ahnora, Brit, S.S., sunk, 161 
Althain, Capt. E. {AUentlve), in North 
Russia, 319-20, 323-5, 328; S.N.O. 
Dvina River, 329-31 
Amazon, Brit. T.B.I). (Lt. Adam Fer- 
guson), 211-20 

America, North, and West Indies Com- 
mand, 52, 53 n, 

, South, F!ast Coast of, Command, 

52 

— United States of, attitude of, 9 ; 
declares war, 16; naval assistance, 
18, 20, 32-6, 76, 81 n., 115, 202, 318, 
British suggestions for, 33, acce|>ted, 
34; views on convoy system, 44-5, 
50, 133; first detachment of troops 
escorted, 56 ; and Northern barrage, 
134, 229, 334, 342; military assist- 
ance from, 222, 27^ 283 ; troops in 
North Russia, 329; see also House, 
Col. E. M.; Wilson, Mr. Woodrow; 
Sims, Ad. W. S. 

Amet, Ad, (Fr, Navy), 352-5 
Amird Ame, Fr. Cr., 314, 319, 323, 324 
Anchusa, Brit, Sloop, 56 7i* 
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Anderson, Mr, A. G„ witli Mr. Balfour’s 
' Mission, 34 

Anemone, Brit. Gr., 87 n , , 

Angora, Brit. M/L, 167-77 
Anti-S/M warfare, measures for, 35, 54- 
5, 130-4, 136-7, 205-6; results, to 
Sept. 1917, 129-30, 142; Mediter- 
ranean,. 74-96; (Jan.-Aug, 1917), 

; 120-130,; change of methods, 201-2; 
success of, 209, 337, 339; see also 
Admiralty; Convoys; Convoy ‘Sys- 
,, tern;' Dover, Straits of; Mmefielda; 
Northern barrage; North' .Boa; 
Otranto, Straits of. 

Antrim, Brit. Or., 53 w., 162 
Anzac, Brit. Blotilla Leader, 122 
Aphis, Brit. O-.B., 80 
Archangel, see Kemp, R.-Ad. T. W.; 
Russia. 

Archer, Brit. T.B.D., 87 w. 

Arendal, Bnt, S.S., sunk, 161 n. 

Ariel, Brit. T.B.D., 221 n, 

Artoga, Brit. A.M.C., 135 
Arvnadale Castle, Brit, A.M.C., 185 n. 
Armistice, with Bulgaria, 300, 351 ; be- 
tween Russia and Central Rowers, 
305-6 ; with Timkey, 351-9 ; with 
Austria-Hungary, 357-9, 364, 365, 
372 ; with Germany, 362-77, the 
eight directing rules, 364, naval pro- 
posals for, 304, 370-5, signing of, 

376- 7, enforcement of the naval, 

377- 82; naval conditions for Ger- 
many and Tiukey, Appendix D, 413- 

■■'23 ■ ' 

Arno, Brit. T.B.D., 87 n, 

Asquith, The Rt. Hon. H. H., 3 
Atlantic, concentration of shipping in, 
25-7, 129; convoys, 98-9, 100, 101, 
222-3 ; number of ships allocated for, 
135-6; North Atlantic conference, 
99, 101; see also Convoys; Convoy 
System. 

Attack, Brit. T.B.B., 87 n., 109 
Atterdive, Brit. L.Cr., in Dover Straits, 
210-20; at Zeebrugge, 249-65; Capt. 
E. Altham in North Russia, 319-20, 
323-7 

Anhretia, Brit. Sloop, 340 n, 

Aurora, Brit. L.Cr., 45 n., 152 n, 
Austria-Hungary, peace movement, 61 ; 

armistice with, 357, 358-9, 364-5, 372 
Azalea, Brit. Sloop, 87 n, 

B 

Bacon, V.-Ad. Sir Reginald H., com- 
manding Dover Patrol, plans of, 36- 
7, 118-19, 241-3; bombardment of 
Zeebrugge, 38-41, Ostend, 45-8; 
Dover barrage, 179, 180, 182; suc- 
ceeded by Ad. Keyes, 204 


Baden, Ger. B. (Flag), 370, 371 
Bagot, Oommr. W. T., 379 n. 
Bainhridge, IJ.S.A. T.B.D., 81 
Baird, Conidre. G. H., 299-300 
Balfour, The Rt. Hon. A. J., Mission to 
U.S.A., 34-5; 125 

Bamford, Capt. E., R.M., at Zeebrugge, 
258-65 

Barima, Brit. S.S., 280 
Barreiro, Port. S.S., sunk, 42 
Barry, U.S.A. T.B.D., 81 
Basilisk, Brit. T.B.D., 87 n* 

Basra, Turk. T.B.D., 84 
Batavier, Dutch S.S., 29 
Battle Cruiser Force, Brit., 191; “ Re- 
nown,” New Zealand ” and “ In- 
flexible ” classes, 207 
Battle Cruiser Squadron, British : 

1st, 165-77, 193 m, 237 w. 

2nd, 233, 236, 237 

^ German, 206 ; 2nd 

Scouting Group, 168 
Battle Squadrons, British : 

1st, 165-77, 237 n., 247 w. 

2nd, 167-77, 237 n. 

3rd, 231 

4th, 167-77, 237 n. 

5tli, 191, 237 n, 

French : 

2nd, 353 

^ German : 

1st, 3rd and 4th, 370 

, U,S.A., (6th), 237 m., 290 

Bauer, Colonel (Ger, Army), 63 
Bayern, Ger. B., 381 n, 

Bayly, V.-Ad. Sir Lewis, commanding 
Queenstown, 55, 241 
Beagle, Brit. T.B.D., 340 n>, 341 
Beatty, Ad. Sir David {Queen Elizabeth, 
Flag), G.-in-C. Grand Fleet, views on 
convoy system, 16, 17 ; his anti-S/M 
measures, 54-5, 121-2, 146 ; raids on 
Scandinavian convoy, (Oct. 1917) 
149-58, (Dec.) 185-93; protection of 
Scandinavian convoy, 158-9, 194, 
221, 222, 230 ; operations, (Nov. 16- 
17) 164-77, (April 22-25, 1918) 230- 
40 ; review of situation (Jan.), 205-7 ; 
and Northern barrage, 220, 221, 229, 
335, 342-3, 348; and Norw'ay, 349- 
50 ; 367, 369 ; enforcement of naval 
armistice, 378-82 
Begonia II, Brit, drifter, 213-20 
Beil, Lt. J. S. (ML 413), 287 
Beilairs, Commr, R. M., 379 n. 

Benbow, Brit. B., 169-77 
Benham, U.S.A. T.B.D., 35 
Benn, Commr. Hamilton, M.P., 
R.N.V.R., at Ostend, 274 
Benson, Ad, (U.S.A. Navy), 373 
Bergamot, Brit. Q-ship, (Lt. -Commr. 
P. T. Perkins, B.N.R.), sunk, B9 
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Berger, Lt.-Commr. Oerlmrdt (U SO), 
149 

Bernard, Cominr. M. R., 212-20 . 
B&nvk'h Brit. (>., 53 w. 
Betlnnann-Hollweg, Th. von, German 
Imperial Ciianceilor, 62, 65-7 ; resig- 
nation of, 68 

Biilyard-Leake, Lt. E. W, {Iphigenia), 
at Zcebrugge, 262-5 

‘ Brit. L.Cr„ 151 185, 

192, 15)3 

Birnmgham, Brit. L.Cr., 76, 136 *«., 
151 n-., 161 71. 

Blake, Sub-Lt. L. R., (C.M.B, 

No. 7), at Zeebriigge, 255-65 
Bhiihtvm,, Brit. (>., 352 
Blockade of Germany, America and, 
35 ; to continue during armistice, 364, 
370, Appendix D, 414, 417 
Bkiebell, Brit, Sloop, 56 7i. 

Boetan, Dutch S.S., 59 
Bolsheviks, see Russia. 

Bonham-Carter, Lt. S. S. (iTitrepid), at 
Zeebnigge, 262-5 

Bonner, Lt. C. G., R.N.R. (Dunravcji), 
108 ; wounded, 109 
Booth, Sir Alfred, 101 
Bostonian, Brit. Commissioned Escort 
Ship (late Cambrian III), 53 n. ; sunk, 
163 

Botha, Brit. Plotilla leader (Gommr. 

R. I;E, M. Rede), 38 46, 225-7 

Boiidkr, Fr. T.B.D., 226-7; at Zee- 
brugge, 250-65 ; Ostend, 268-74 
Bourke, Lt. R., R.N.V.R. (M/L 276), 
wounded, 272; 273 

Bowlby, Lt, C. E. B. (C.M.B. No. 26), at 
Ostend, 271-4 

Boyle, Comdre. The Hon. A. D, E. H. 

(Attentive), at Zeebrugge, 252-65 
Bradford, Lt.-Commr. G. N., killed, 
268-9 

Bragg, Professor, 180 
Brauneck, Sub-Lt. (Ger. Navy), 379 7\. 
Bremner, Lt. W. H. (C.M.B. No. 22), at 
Ostend, 270-4 

Bremse, Ger. M/L Cr., 163, 381 n. 
Breslan, Turk. L.Cr., 83, 84; sortie of, 
86-92 ; sunk, 90 
Brest-Litovsk, see Peace. 

Bridges, Major-Gen. G. T. M., 34 
BrilUanl, Brit. Blockship, 162 w.; at 
Ostend, 243, 245, 249, 270-4 
Brisk, Brit. T.B.D. , mined, 162 
Britannia, Brit. B., sunk, 359-60 
Brock, Wing-Commr. E. A,, 245 ; killed, 
268 

Brock, R.-Ad. 0. de B., 185, 378 n. 
Broke, Brit. Elotilla leader, 218; at 
Ostend, 269-74 

Brooke, Lt.-Commr. E. (Strongbow)* 
ISJ^ 


Broome, Commr. Viscount (Raglayi), 
78 n. 

Browning, V.-Ad. Sir M. E., 34, 379 7 h. ' 
Bruce, Capt. A. C., 229 
Bruce, Brit. T.B.D., 345 n. 

Bnmmer, Ger. M/L Cr,, 163, 381 n. 
Brussels, Brit, S.S. (Captain,. C. A. 

Eryatt), captured, 29 ; 31 
Bruton, Capt. G. W. (Terror), 225-7 
Bulgaria, Armistice with, 300, 35.1 
Burmester, Comdre. R. M., 366 
Burney, Lt.-Commr. 0. D., 4 n . . 
Burton, Lieut. G. E., 48 7i. 

Butt, Eng. -Commr. P. L., 189 ; a^Yarded 
D.S.O., 190w. 

Brit. Sloop, 194 w. 

0 ' 

0 1, Brit. S/M (Lt. A. G. Newbold), at 
Zeebrngge, 245, 250-65 
C 3, Brit. S/M (Lt. R. D. Sandford), at 
Zeebrugge, 245, 250-66 
C U, Brit. S/M, destroys UC 65 , 181 
G 23, Brit. Airship, 198 
Gmar, Brit. B., 53 n. 

Caledon, Brit. L.Cr., 161 n., 169-77, 220 
Calgarmi, Brit. A.M.C., 53 'a.; loss of, 
227 

CaUio^e, Brit. L.Cr., 161 n. 

Cakjpso, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. H. L. Ed- 
wards), 162 n., 169-77 
Cambrian. Ill, Siee Bosto7iimi. 

Cmnelmn, Brit. T.B.D,, 87 91 n. 

Campbell, Commr. G., 107-9 
Campbell, Lt. H. G. (Daffodil), at 
. Zeebrugge, 257-65 : 

Ganada, Brit. B., 169-77 • 

Canterbury, Brit.: L.Cr., 45 n., 152 
, 363?u 

Capelle, Ad. von, Ger. Minister of 
Marine, 65 

Ca.pUa.ine MeM, Fr. T.B.D. (Capt. de 
Parseval), 225-7 

Caradoc, Brit. L.Cr., 150, 152 7i., 169- 
77 

Cardiff, Brit. L.Cr., 151 n., 152 a., 169- 
77, 381 

Carnarvon, Brit. Cr., 53 7i. 

Caroline, Brit. L.Cr,, 151 n. 

Carpenter, Capt. A. F. B. (Vindietke), 
at Zeebrugge, 255-65 
Carrigan Head, Brit. Commissioned 
Escort Ship, 53 n. 

Carrington, Commr, J. W., 112 
Carson, The Rt. Hon, Sir Edward, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, 10 ; 130 
Carysfort, Brit. L.Cr., 152 n. 

Cassandra, Brit. L.Cr., 152 
Cassin, U.S.A. T.B.D., 36 n. 

Castim, D.S.A. G.B., 76, 161 w. 
Cavendish, Lt. H. J. F., 328, 329 
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Cavendisli, Lt.-GommF, J. R. G. (Pelletv), 
180, 191, 192 

' Cayley, Commr. 149' 

Cecil, Lord Robert, 352 
Centaur, Brit. L.Cr., 45 n., 152 n, 

Ceres, Brit. L.Cr., 152 n., 169-77 
Cha.gford, Brit. Q*sMp (Lt. D. G. Jef- 
frey, R.N.R.), sunk, 107 
Chaikovski, M., 326 
Champion, Brit. L.Cr., 148, 169-77 
Cbamiel Barrage Committee, 178, 183 
Charts, minefields, 165, 166, 167, 177 
.Chdtemt>renaultf Fr. Cr., 83 
Chatham, Brit, L.Cr., 151 to., 185, 192, 

■ ;193'' , 

Chattanooga, U.S.A,, L.Cr., 135 to. 
Chauficey, U.S.A. , T.B.B., 81 to. 
Chelmer, Brit. T.B.D., 87 n. 

Chester, Brit. L.Cr., 76, 136 to., 151 to., 
leiTO. 

Chicherin, M., 310, 316-17 
Chieftain, Brit, trawler, 147 
Christopher, Brit. T.B.B., 109 
Chrysanthemum II, Brit, drifter, 212-20 
Churchill, Lt. -Commr. K. B. M., 4 to. 
Cimeterre, Ft. T.B.B,, 287-8 
City of London, Brit. S.S., 282 
City of Oxford, Brit. Seaplane Carrier, 78 
Clan Ferguson, Brit. S.S., sunk, 161 to. 
Clan Gordon, Brit. S.S., 44 
Clarke, Lt. H. C. C., 175 
Clarke, R.-Ad. H. J. L., 100 
Clematis, Brit. Sloop, 87 to. 

Clemenceau, M. (French Premier), 294- 
5, 353, 371, 375 

Cleopatra, Brit. L.Cr., 45 to., 152 to. 
Cleveland, U.S.A. L.Cr., 135 to. 
Clinton-Baker, R.-Ad. L., Northern 
barrage, 334 

Clover Banh, Brit, drifter, 208, 210-20 
Coal, shortage in Italy, 160; for Nor- 
way, 184; French Trade, see under 
Convoys. 

Coastal Motor Boats, British, at Zee- 
brugge, 250-65; at Ostend, 269-74; 
loss of three, 346; O.M.B. No. 5, at 
Zeebrugge, 254-65; at Ostend, 270- 
4 ; No. 7, at Zeebrugge, 254-65 ; No. 
12, at Ostend, 269-7^4; No. 20, 226- 
7; No. 21, at Ostend, 269-74; No. 
21 B, at Zeebrugge, 254-65 ; No. 22, 
at Ostend, 269-74; Nos. 23, 24 and 
25, at Ostend, 270-4 ; No. 26 B, at 
Zeebrugge, 254-65 ; No, 30, at 
Ostend, 270-4; No. 33, loss of, 252; 
Nos. 40, 41 and 44, 346; No. 282, 
at Zeebrugge, 262-5; No. 526, at 
Zeebrugge, 261-5 

Cochrane, Brit, Cr. (Capt. J, U, Farie), 
135 to., 313-15 
Cochztrice, Brit. T.B.B., 163 
Coke, Lt, -Commr. A. L. H. B., 345-6 


Colchester, Brit. S.S., captured, 31, 32 
C6ln, Ger. L.Cr,, 381 to. 

Ooke, Brit. T.B.B., 87 to. 

Columbia, U.S.A. Escort Ship, 344 to. 
Brit. T.B.B. (Lt. -Commr. H. B. 
Pridhani-Wippell), 78, 80, 81, 87 to., 
287-8 

Commander Fullerton, Brit. Armed 
Trawler, 185 

Commission de Malte, 75 to., 299 
Gomwa, Brit. L.Cr., 151 TO. 

ConcordyBnt, L.Cr,, 45 to., 152 to., 345 to., 

■ ■ 347 

Conferences, Admiralty, 4-5, 8, 10-16, 
36, 98, 205-6 ; Longhope, 15-16, 184 ; 
Paris, 25, 289-91, 299, 300, 370, 372- 
3, 377-8; Washington, 34; London, 

. 75, 81, 94, 95, 120, 130-4, 296, 297-8 ; 
Rome, 93, 292-3 ; Petrograd, 303 ; 
Queen Elizabeth, M9 ; of Allied 
Premiers, 363-6; see also Council, 
Allied Naval. 

Brit. L.Cr., 45 TO. 

Constance, Brit. L.Cr., 151 to. 

Convoy Committee, 44; report of, 48- 
50; 51 TO.; 52, 100, 101, 102, 112; 
(Liverpool), 202 

Convoys, French coal trade, 15, 19, 27- 
29, 139, 197, 223 ; Scandinavian, 15- 
16, 17 to., 55, 139, raid on the (Oct. 

1917) , 145-58, measures for protect- 
ing, 158-9, second raid on (Bee. llv ^ 
12), 185-93, change in routine of, 193- 
4; 205-6, 221-2, 230, 231 (April 22, 

1918) , 233; 239 ; Butch patrol, 29- 

32, 205-6, 208 ; the first, 43-5, 60-1 ; 
Mediterranean, 75, 76, 81-2, 93-5, 
safety percentage, 94, 160; 160-2; 
first through convoy, 161; 298, 

strength of escorts* 116; dispositions, 
117; measures for protecting, 159- 
61, 202, 205-6 ; number of ships 
escorted per month, 160, (May 1918) 
282; affected by losses, 227; in 
danger area (May 1918), 279-82; im- 
munity of, 284 ; White Sea, 303 ; 
American* local, 343-4, 348 ; mean- 
ing of textual abbreviations, Appendix 
B, 395; 566 aZso Atlantic. 

Convoy Section, see Admiralty. 

Convoy System, beginnings of the, 1-12, 

17 ; Admiralty opinion, 5, 19-20, 21- 
4; objections to, 8, 11-12; advan- 
tages of, 14; decision to adopt, 20, 
Prime Minister’s minute on, 20-1; 

Sir Chiozza Money’s scheme, 25-7, 
129; American views, 44-5, 133; 
administrative mechanism, 48-50 ; 
Mediterranean, 75, 76, 81-2, develop- 
ment of, 298; extension of, (Aug.~ 
Sept, 1917) 97-142, (Oct.-Nov.) 143- 
64; grouping by speed, 
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olianges in* 101-2 ; decision to pro- 
vide outward convoys, 102-3 ; details 
of new scheme, 102-3, in operation, 
.104-6, 112-20, 134-6; details of 
orgamsation, 112-18, 335-6; suc- 
cess of, 118, 120, 337; first results of, 
136-42 ; elasticity of, 227-8 ; the 
decisive nianaum'e, 278 
Comjnghanh U.S.A, 35 •»., 163 

Cooke, Lt.. T. F. V,, R.M., at ^eebruggo, 
257-65 , 

Cordner, Major A. A., R.M., Idlled, 256 
Oormmlh Brit, Cr., 135, 162 
Cosmos, Blit. Drifter, 214-20 
Goulard Mill^ Brit. Trawler, 198 
Council, Allied Naval, 93-5, 289-91, 
299-300,370-2,377-8 
Courageous, Brit. L.Gr., 151, 152 n,, 156, 
168-77 

Comnirt/, Brit. L.Cr., 345 n,, 347 
Cowan, Commr. C. F. B. (Nairam), 328 
Cowan, Oomdre. W, H., Heligoland 
Bight, 167-77 

Crimea, German forces enter, 289, 291 
Crocker, Commr, G. J. (i¥ 31), 78 
Crocus, Brit. Sloop, 56 n. 

Cruiser Force, British; “ D,” 52 
Cruisers, American, for convoy duty, 
135 

Cruiser Squadrons, British : 

1st, 162 165-77, 237 n. 

^ 2nd, 136, 136, 167-77, 185, 232, 236, 
237 

7th., 167-77 
9th, 52, 100, 101, 136 
10th, 62, 53, 101, 135, 136 
12th, 112 n. 

Ciuiser Squadrons, British Light : 

1st, 150, 161 n., 156, 165-77, 193 n„ 
220, 237 71., 347 n, 

2nd, 150, 151, 156, 191, 237 n. 

3rd, 150, 151 n., 156, 185, 192, 237 n. 
4th, 160, 15171., 156, 167-77, 191, 
237 n. 

6th, 160, 151 w., 152 156, 157, 
165-77 

7th, 233, 347 ti. 

Crusader, Brit, T.B.D,, 210-20 
Crutohley, Lt. V. A, 0., at Ostend, 272-4 
Gulley, Lt. S. D., R.A.F., destroys 
Zeppelin, 346-7 

Ouime-Seymour, E.-Ad. M., 356 
Gumberkmd, Brit. Cr., 62, 63 n. 
Ourrmings, U.S.A. T.B.D*, W n, 
Cuniife, Lord, 34 
Ouragoa, Brit. L.Cr., 346 n, 

Curzon of Kedleston, Earl, 17 
Cusani-Yisconti, Ad* (Ital. Navy), 132', 
286 w. ^ 

CusUr^, U.S.A. T.B.D,, 35 n. 

Cisemm, Count, Austro-Hungarian 
Ffreign Minister, 61, 62, 305-7,309-10 


I) 

D 4, Brit. S/M, sinks. UB 72, 280, 338 n.' 
1) 6, Brit. S/M, 100-10 
Daffodil, BriL Sloop (Lt. II. G. Camp- 
bell), at Zee})rugge, 2‘.14,, 240-66 
Dafe,tJ.vS.A. T.B,lX,8l7?.. 

Danae, Brit. L.Cr., 345 ??. 

Daniels, Mr. 4. (Sec retar v to Navy, 
U.S.A.), 34 

Dara, ib'it. S.S, (Cant. P. N, Layton, 

K.N.R,)» 344 . . 

Davis, U.S.A. T.B.D., 35 n. . 
Dardanelles, enemy sortie from, 85-92 ; 
453 

Dare, Y.-Ad. C. IL, memo, quoted, 
195-6; 197 

Darrieus, Y.-Ad. (Fr, Navy), 293, 294, 
297 

Dayroll-Eeed, Lt. A„ E.N.E. (G.M.B. 

No. 24), at Ostend, 270-4 
Dean, Lt. P. T., R.N.Y.R. (C.M.B. No. 

282), at Zeebrugge, 262-5 
Deare, Lt. N. B., 381 
do Berry, Lt, H. A. P., E.M., at Zee- 
brugge, 257-65 

de Bon, Y.-Ad. F, (Fr. Navy), 131, 297, 
353, 354, 371, 375 
Decatur, U.S.A. T.B.D., 81 n. ■ ' ^ 
de Chair, Y.-Ail. Sir D. E. S., 34 
Delphini'iwi, Brit. Sloop, 162 
De7ibigh Uall, Brit. S.S., sunk, 282 
Denikin, Gen. (Russ. Army), 332 
Denson, Lt. 'W., R.N.R. {Shijmaies), 
211-20 

Denver, U.S.A. L.Cr., 135 «. 

DerJJlhujer, Ger. B.Cr., 206, 381 n. 

Des Moines, U.S.A. L.Cr., 135 n, 
d’Esperey, Gen. Franchet (Fr. Army), 
300, 351, 354 

Destroyer Flotillas, Britisih : 

2nd, 53, 109 136, 166-77 

4th, 53, 109 n„ 135, 160-77 
Cth, 38 71. 

9th, 29 
10th, 152 n. 

11th, 54-5, 122, 152 237 77 .. 

12th, 54-5, 122, 151 n., 237 n., 340 
13th, 145, 146, 151, 152 n., 237 n. 
14th, 53, 54-5, 122, 151 'a., 152 n., 
237 n. 

15th, 53, B4rS, 161 n., 237 n. 
Destroyer Flotillas, Geiman ; 

2nd, 186 

Destroyer Half-Flotillas, German : 

2nd “ T,»’ 265 
3rd, 185-8, 192, 193 
4th, 185 
12th, 168 * 

14th, B^8 

Destroyers, percentage of time at sea, 
84 w. 
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Destroyers,. American, for convoy 
• duty, 17, 19, 20, 81 w., 135; first 
arrival, 35 

— — . — — , Divisions : 

' Stli, 65 n. 

■6th, Stli.and 9tli, 35 
— , Australian, in Mediterranean, 77 
— , British,' “ M ” class, 159; 
class, 221'.». ; shortage of, 2, 18; ■ for 
convoy , duty, 6-7, 18-19, 50, 102, 
135, 207 ; (Jrand Meet flotillas rein- 
■ forced, 367-8 

French, 225, '250 '».,'268 n,, 269 n, 

.Japanese, in Mediterranean, 83-4, 

...285 . ... 

Destroyer tactics, 159 
Devonshire^ Brit. Or., 53 n, 

Dewar, Oapt. K. G. B*, Asst. Director 
of Plans, 221, 222 ' 

Diaz, Gen. (Ital. Army), 357, 359, 372 
Dickens, Commr. G. 0., 356 
Diderot, Pr, B„ 293 

Discoverer, Brit. Commissioned Escort 

Ship, 53 

Dittmann, Herr, 73 

Dobson, Surgeon J. G., R.lSr., wounded, 
329 

Donegal, Brit. Or,, 52, 53 n» 

Douglas, Capt. H. P., 251 
Dover, Straits of, maintenance of de- 
fence of, 7; barrage, 95, 178-83, 228, 
339, (Jan.-Feb. 1918) 209-20; raid 
on (Feb. 14), 210-20, casualties, 217 
Dragon, Brit, L.Cr., 363 n. 

Drake, Brit. Or. (Capt. S. H, Badcliffe), 
62, 53 n. ; loss of, 162, 163 
Drayton, U.S.A. T.B.D., 55 n, 
Drummond, Lt. G. H., R.IST.V.B. (M/L 
254), wounded, 272, 273 
Dufl, V.-Ad. A. L., Director of Anti- 
Submarine Divn., and convoy system, 

2, 5-6, 10, 16, 18, memo, on, quoted, 
19-20, 27, 28; Asst. Chief of Naval 
Staff, 112, 204 n., 130 
Duke of Clarence, Brit. A.B.S,, 136 n. 
Duke of Cornwall, Brit. A.B.S. , 233 
Duke of Edinburgh, Brit. Cr., 135 n, 
Dumas, Capt. P. W., 89, 91 
Dundee, Brit. A.B.S., sunk, 136 n. 
Dunraven, Brit. Q-ship (Commr. G. 
Campbell), fight with UC 71, 107-9; 
loss of, 109; 111 


E 

E 14, Brit. S/M, 91 ; sunk, 92 
E 16, Brit. S/M, 167-77 
E 34, Brit, S/M, siniis UB 16, 338 n. 
E 35, Brit. S/M, sinks U 154, 338 n. 
E 42, Brit. S/M, 234, 237, 238 
45, Brit. S/M, 234%. 

E 47, Brit. S/M, 59 


f 

K 

4,41 


Eagles, Major C. E. C., R.M., killed, 
263 

Ebert, Herr (German Chancellor), 377, 
378 

Eckelmann, Commr. (Ger. Navy), 283, 
284 

Brit, Cr., 87 

Edwards, Capt. H. L. (Calypso), mor- 
tally wounded, 175 

Edwards, Commr. P. H., B..N.V.R., 
wounded, 256 

EUse, Brit. Armed Trawler, 152, 155, 
156 

Elliot, Lt.-Col. B. H., R.M., killed, 256 

Emden, Ger. L.Cr., 185, 381 

Emperor of India, Brit. B., 169-77 

Endymion, Brit, Cr., 87 %. 

Brit. Armed Launch, 80, 81 

Enver Pasha (Turk. Minister for War), 
83,92 

Erdyus, Brit. Mon. (Capt. C. S. Wills), 
37, 38 39, 40, 45%., 47, 208; at 

Zeebrugge, 249-66; at Ostend, 268- 
74 

Ericsson, U.S.A. T.B.D., 35 %. 

Erzberger, Herr, 63, 64; his speech 
quoted, 65; 66-70, 73 ; his opinion 
on S/M campaign, 336-7; head of 
armistice delegation, 376-7 

Eveline, Brit. S.S., torpedoed, 201 


■ V F ■ 

Fairy, Brit. T.B.D., sinks UC 75, 338 n. 
Farie, Capt. J. U. (Cochrane), 315 
Fauconneau, Fr. T.B.D. , 80 
Faulhwr, Brit. Flotilla Leader, 38 
45 %. ; at Zeebrugge, 250-65 ; at 
Ostend, 269-74 
Fearless, Brit. L.Cr., 167-77 
Ferguson, Lt. A. (Amazon), 216-20 
Fergusson, R.-Ad. J. A., 75, 76, 299 
Ferret, Brit. T.B.D., 221 %. 

Finch, Sergt. N. A., R.M.A., killed, 259 
Finland, independence of, 309 ; German 
troops in, 314, numbers, 317; con- 
fusion in, 314-15 

Finlayson, Brig. -Gen. R. G., in North 
Russia, 323, 327 
Fisher, Capt. W, W., 112 %. 

Flanders Bight, coastal defences, 37; 
operations in, 38-41, 45-8, 58-61, 
118-19, 224-7 ; see also Mnefieids. 
Flanders Flotilla, German, 252, 267, 
272 ■ , . 

Fleet, Grand, destroyer strength, 6; 
destroyers for convoy duty, 135, 152, 
192 ; protection of Scandinavian con- 
voy, 158-9, 194, 221 ; deductions from 
striking strength, 206, 220, 221, 230; 
strategy of, 207; operations (April 
22-25, 1918), 230-40; base^ on 
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Eosytli, 232 ; personnel for Zee- 
brugge, 243 ; patrol of Northern 
barrage j 347; reinforced, 367-8; 380, 
381 , 

— , High Seas, disorders in , 70-3, 208 ; 
191, 206, 207; in Baltic, 208; last 
sortie of, 230-40; last orders to, 367, 
369; revolt in, 369-70, 374-5; sur- 
rendered, 381-2 

Russian Black Sea, 289-91; in 

German hands, 293, 294, 353 
Rooh, Marshal, and armistice with 
Central Rowers, 364, 365, 370, 372, 
374, 376, 377 

Foote, Lt,-Commr. L. G., 282 
Foresight, Brit. L.Cr., 87 80 

Forward, Brit, L.Cr., 87 n. 

Fox, Lt.-Conimr. C.L. (if ary i?ose), 152- 

■ 5 , 

Foxhound, Brit. 340 n. 

France, naval policy in Mediterranean, 
75; military operations in, see 
Military Operations. 

Frankfiirt, Ger. L.Cr., 171 n., 381 u, 
Fraser, Commr. J. S. G., 39, 40, 45, 46 
Fraudenreich, Lt.-Commr. von (Ger. 
Navy), 379 n. 

Freedom of the Seas, 373-4, 375-6 
Freeman, Sub-Lt. J. R, B., 155 
Fremantle, Commr. C. A. (Valentine), 
174 

^-^Fremantle, R.-Ad. S. R,, C.-in-C. 
British Aegean Sq., 84, 85, 89; 
Beputy CMef of Naval Staff, 85 ?i., 204 ; 
and Northern barrage, 220, 221 ; 222 
Friedrich der Grosse, Ger. B. (Flag of 
Ad. von Reuter), 72, 73, 381 
Fryatt, Captain C. A. (Briissels), 29 
Fuller, Capt. C. T. M., 178 
Funakoshi, R.-Ad. Kajishiro (Jap. 
Navy), 131 

Furious, Brit. Aircraft Carrier, 150, 151, 
152 n„ 347 

Furtj, Brit. T.B.B., 87 n. 


G 

G 3,4,7 and 11, Brit. S/Ms, 146 
Gabriel, Brit. T.B.B., 151 n, 

Gaillardia, Brit. Sloop, loss of, 230 
GaMea, Brit. L.Cr., 161 n., 169-77 
Gansser, Capt, (Ger, Navy), 203, 283, 
284 

Garry, Brit. T.B.B., 185-8 
Gauchet, Ad. (Fr. Navy), 297, 353, 354 
Gazelle, Brit. Auxiliary Sweeper, 87 n. 
Geddes, The Rt. Hon, Sir Erfc 0., First 
Lord of the Admiralty, 130, 204 ; 

and North Russia, 320; and naval 
armistice, 372 

General Craufurd, Brit. Mon., 226-7; 
^t Zeebrugge, 243, 250-66 


Germany, first doubts of S/l:f campaign, 
61-9 ; peace resolution, 65-7 ; armis- 
tice with, 362-77 ; revolution in, 377 ; 
see also Fleet, High Seas ; Submarine 
Campaign. German. 

Gibb, Col. A., R.E.,' 178%. 

Gibbs. Commr. V. (Iris II), at Zee- 
bvugge, 257-62; mortally wounded, 
263 ‘‘ 

Gibraltar ]?atrol, American reinforce- 
ments, 76 

Olormts, Brit- L.Cr., 151, 152 w,, 156, 
168-77 

67ory, Brit. B., 312 
Gloucestershire, Brit. A.M.C., 135 n. 
Godsal, Commr. A. E., at Ostend, 269- 
71; killed, 272 

Goehen, Turk. B.Cr., 83, 84; sortie of, 

■ 85-92, aground, 91, towed off, 92; 
93 94 294 

Goeland II, British Trawler, 214-20 
Goissa, Brit. Yacht, 146 
Gore-Langton, Commr. The Hon. 
E. A. GX, 312 

Gore-Langton, Lt.-Commr. H. E. 

■ (Phmbe), at Zeebrugge, 263 
Gorodok, liuss. G. B., 328, 329 
Gough-Calthorpe, V.-Ad. The Hon. Sir 
Somerset A., Second Sea Lord, 4 n. ; 
C.-in-C. Mediterranean, 74-6, 81-96, 
160, 287, 352; at Miidroa, 353 ; con- 
cludes armistice with Turkey, 1%3~7 
Grafton, Brit, Cr., 78, 79 
Graham, Squad. -Commr. B., 269 
Grmnp%(s, Brit. T.B.B.. 87 n. 

Grand Fleet, Fleet, Grand. 

Grant, R.-Ad. Hcathcoat S., 287, 359 
Grant, V.-Ad. Sir W. L., 135 
Granville, Lord (Brit. Minister at 
Athens), 352 

Grasset, R.-Ad. M. F. A. (Fr. Navy), 34 
Green, Lt.-Commr. S. W. B. (M 23), 329 
Grey, Sub-Lt. A. A. I)., wounded, 190 
Groener, Gen. (Ger. Army), succeeds 
Gen. Ludendorff, 369 n, " 

Grosser Kilrfurst, Ger. B., 381 w. 
Grozovoi, Russ. T.B.l)., 302 


H 

Hache, Fr. T.B.B., 80 
Halahan, Capt, H. C„ killed, 256 
Halcyon, Brit., G.B., rams U B 27, 
130 n, 

Halsey, R.-Ad. Sir Lionel, Third Sea 
Lord, 204 n, 

Hamilton, Ad. Sir F. T., commanding 
East Coast of Scotland, 16 
Hankey, Lt.-CoL Sir M, R. A., Secretary, 
Committee of Imperial Defence, paper 
on anti-submarine warfare emoted, 
JO-14; U 
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Harebell, Brifc. 8ioop* 340 n. 

Harrison, Lt.-Coininr. A* L., afc Zee- 
bnigge, 250^ , . 

Harwich .Force (R.-Ad. Tyrwhitt), pro- 
vides Dutch Pa-trol, 2^^ 30, 31; at 
bombardment of Zeebrugge, 38 
40, of Ostend, 45-8; intercepts Ger- 
man shipping, 58-00; 140, 152 ?i., 
192, 235, 237 ; role in Zecbrugge. 
raid, 250-05; in Heligoland Bight, 
344-0; 303,380 

Haselfoot, Lt.-Commr. h\ E. B., 251 
Hawkings, Lt, C. E. V., killed, 258 
Hayes, Oapt, B. E., K/N.R. (Ohjmpic), 
280 

Hayes-Sadler, R.-Ad. A., C.-in-C. 
dSgean Sq., 85, 88, 89, 91 ; succeeded 
by Ad. Lambert, 293 
Heath, V.-AcL Sir Herbert L., Second 
Sea Lord, 204 n. 

Heather, Brit. Sloop, 56 n, 

Heinecke, C^t. (Ger. Navy), 210 n, 
HelSerich, Karl, Ger. Secretary of 
State, 59, 65 

Heligoland Bight, operations in, (Sept. 
1, 1917) 119-20, (Nov. 16-17) 164- 
77 ; see also Mnefields. 

Heliotrope, Brit. Sloop, 87 n, 

Helyar, Lt.-Commr. K. C. (North Star), 
at Zeebrugge, 263 

Henderson, Oapt. E, G., 18, 184, 202 
Henriette, Hr. S. S., sunk, 161 n, 

Hercules, Brit. B., 121, 236, 237 
Eermione, Brit. L.Cr., 243 
Highflyer, Brit. L.Cr., 52, 53 n. 

High Seas Fleet, see Fleet, High Seas. 
Hill, Sir A. Norman, 128 
Hirid, Brit. T.B.D. (Commr. B. E. 
Remold), 163 

Hindenburg, Field-Marshal von (Ger. 
Army), Chief of the Great General 
Staff, 62, 63, 66, 67 
Hindenburg, Ger. B.Or., 206, 381 n. 
Hintzmann, Commr. (Ger. Navy), 379 n. 
Hipper, V.-Ad. von, commanding Ger. 
Battle Cruisers (Molthe, flag), 235-7 ; 
commanding High Seas Fleet, 367, 
369 ; disperses High Seas Fleet, 370 ; 
378 

Hodges, Comdxe. M. H., 381 
Hodgson, Commr. J, C,, 46, 47 
Hoffmann, Gen. (Ger, Axmy), 309, 310 
Holtzendorff, Ad, von (Ger. Navy), 
confident of victory, 61 ; 63, 73, 139 
Eoneysuchle, Brit. Sloop, 87 n, 

Hope, R.-Ad, G. P. W., Deputy First 
Sea Lord, 204 n. ; 376 n. 

Hope, Brit, T.B.D. , 87 n. 

Hornet, Brit. T.B.D., 287-8 
Hornhardt, Capt. (Ger, Navy), 71 
House, Col. E. M., 371-4 
Hufnagel, Lt.-Commr, Hans ( U 106), 149 


Hughes, Mr* T* Harrison, 202 
Jlmisbridgc, Brit. S.S., sunk, BU w. 
Hunt, Lt.-Commr. R. (M 3:^), 78 
Hurt, Capt* H. A. le F. (Alexander), 321 
Hw, Norw. T.B.D., 102 
Hydra, Brit, T.B.D*, 87 
Hydrophones, examples of operations, 
123-7; 147-8, 196-8, 200, 335, 340-1 
Hymans, M. (Bclg. Minister), 374 


I 

Impilacabh, Brit. B., 335, 338 
Inconstant, Brit. L.Cr., 151 n., 109-77 
Ingrid 11, Norw. S.S., sunk, 200 
Intelligence, German, failure of, 230-1 ; 
238-40 

Intrepid, Brit. Blockship (Lt. S.S. Bon- 
ham-Carter), at Zeebrugge, 243, 245, 
249-65 

Iphigenia, Brit. L.Cr., at Zeebrugge, 
243, 245, 249-65 ; at Archangel, 304 
Iris, Brit. Sloop (Commr. V. Gibbs), at 
Zeebrugge, 244, 249-65 
Iron Duke, Brit. B., 167-77 
Isis, Brit. Cr,, 53 n. 

Italy, naval policy, 74-5; shortage of 
coal in, 160; negotiates armistice 
with Austria-Hungary, 357, 358-9, 
364, 365, 372 
Ithuriel, Brit. T.B.D., 148 
Ivanhoe, Norw. S.S., sunk, 303 
Izzet Pasha, succeeds Talaat Pasha, 353 


J 

J 4, Brit. S/M, 234 

J 6, Brit. S/M, 234, 237 

Jackal, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. A. M. 

Roberts), 87 n., 287-8 
Jackson, Ad. Sir Henry, First Sea Lord, 
3, 4 71. 

Jackson. R.-Ad. T,, 4 72..; convoy sys- 
tem, 6 ; off coast of Palestine, 78-81 
Jacob Jones, U.S.A. T.B.D., 35 n. 

James Fond, Brit. Trawler, 214-20 
Jeannie Murray, Brit. Drifter, loss of, 
215 

Jed, Brit. T.B.D., 87 n, 

Jeffrey, Lt. D. G., R.N.R., 107 
Jeilicoe, Ad. Sir John, First Sea Lord, 
views on convoy system, 2-10, 15-17, 
19, 20, memo, on, 21-4; 50-1; in 
Paris, 26; North Sea and Baltic 
projects, 130-1, 149; anti-S/M mea- 
sures, 132-4; succeeded by Ad. 
Wemyss, 203-4; 295 
Jenkins, U.S.A. T.B.D., 55 n, 

Joffe, M., 305, 306, 309 
Jonquil, Brit. Sloop, 87 n» 

Josselyn, Col. J*, 328 

Justicia, S.S., sunk, 343 n* ^ 
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K 

.iim.ser, Ger. B., 72, 168, 175, 3S1 
Eaimm, Ger. B., 72, 168, 175, 381 n. 
Karl, Emi)eror of Atistria-Hungary, 
peace appeal to Germany, 61 ; 358 
, Jiarl&rale, 'Ger. L,Cr., 381 9?^. 

K$Mmge.n, Ger. Armed Trawler, de- 
stroyed, 170 ; rescne of survivors, 173 
Kelly; Comdre. W. A. H., 280, 297 
Kemp, R.-Ad. T. W., S.N.O. Archangel, 
302, 304, 312-10, duties defined, 317; 
321-5. 

Kmnet^ Brit. T.B.D., 87 n. 

Kerenski, M., 302-4 
Keyes, Commr. A. St. Y., 43, 201 
Keyes, E,-Ad. R. J, B., Bireetor of 
Plans Division, Chairman Channel 
Barrage Committee, 178 ; command- 
ing Dover Patrol, 204, 209-20, 233, 
338, 339 ; blocking of Zeebrngge, 242- 
65, of Ostend, 266-77 
KiMomn Castle, Brit, A,M.C., 63 
135 n. 

Kingstonian, Brit, transport, torpedoed, 
^285, 292 

KmgM fem^dar, Brit, Commissioned 
Escort Ship, 53 n, 

Kolbe, Lt. -Commr, Hans (Ger. Naw), 
185,283 

00^K6mg Albert, Ger. B., 71, 72, 381 n. 
Konigsberg, Ger. L.Cr., 171 n., 176, 378, 
380 

Kophamel, Lt.-Comnm, (Ger. Navy) 
(U Ul), 120, 164 

Kronfrmz Willielm, Ger. B., 381 n, 
Kiihlmann, Baron von (Ger. Foreign 
Minister), 305-0, 308-10 
Knlilwotter, Capt. von, 138 
Kiirbis, Stoker (Ger. Navy), 73 


L 

Laborde, Commr. (Fr. Naval Aviation 
Service), 36 

Laburnum, Brit. Sloop, 56 w. 

Laggan, Brit. S.S. (Q 24) (alias Pladda), 
56 n*, 136 n. 

Lambert, R.-Ad. 0. F,, Fourth Sea Lord, 
4 n, ; C.-in-O. Aegean Sq., 293, 294 
Lamplough, Lt. C, D. B,, R.M., at 
Zeebrugge, 257-66 
Lance, Brit. T.B.D., 46 n., 46 
Landrail, Brit. T.B.D., 38 n,, 235 
Langton-Jones, Lt. E. {Mule), 43 
Lapwing, Brit, T.B.D., 87 w. 

Lark, Brit. T.B.D., 233 
Larne, Brit. T.B.D,, 87 
Latom, Brit. L.Cr,, 87 n. 

Law, The Rt. Hon, A, Bonar, 3 
Laurie, Lt. J., R,N.B. {MitcMl}, 199 


Layton, Capt. P. N., R.N.R. (Dam), 344 
Layton, Mr.,W. T., with Mr. .Balfour’s 
Slission, 34 

Lea'acfcr, Brit. Depot Ship, 152 •». 
Learmonth, Capt. P..C., 178 
Leasowe Castle, Brit. Transport, sunk, 
292,295 

Legion, Brit. T.B.i'X, 221 n. 

Lenin, M., 304, 311, 314, 315, 321 
Leslie, Mr. Norman, 48 n., 113 n, 

Lestm, Fr. T.'B., at Zeebrugge, 250-65; 

at Ostend, 267-74 
Leviaihan, Brit. Cr., 53 a, 

Leygues, M. G-eorges, Fr, Minister .of 
Marine, 370, 371 

LigUfoot, Brit, Flotilla Leader, 38 n,, 40, 
45%,, 152 'a. ; Zeebrugge, 250-65 
Lingfield, Brit. M/S, 211-20; at Zee- 
brugge, 250-65 

Lion, Brit. B.Cr., 168-77, 207 , 
Litchfield-Speer, Capt. F. S., 178%-. 
Littleton, Lt, H. A., R.N.V.R. (C.M.B. 

No. 526), at Zeebrugge, 261-5 
Liverpool, Brit. L.Cr,, 35 354 

Livingstone., Brit. Armed Trawler, 185 
Liza.nl, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt. N. A. G. 

Ohlenschlager), 87%-., 88-90,162 
Llewellyn, Brit. T.B,I)., 233 
Lloyd ^.eorge, The Rt. Hon. D., Prime 
Minister, and convoy system, 3, 4, 9- 
10, 14-15, 17, 10, minute on decision 
to adopt, quoted, 20-1 ; in Paris, 25 ; 
aiul arnustice with Turkey, 352, 353, 
with Central Powers, 363-4, 365-6, 
371, 374 

Loehinvar, Brit. T.B.D., 38 39, 45 n., 

46 

Lockhart, Mr. R.H. B., 318 
Lockyer, Capt. H. 0., 43, 44 
Longden, Capt. IL W., 48 ??. 

Longhope, see Conferences. 

Lord Akersione, Brit. Armed Trawler, 
vlB5 ' 

Lord Clive, Brit. Mon., at Zeebrugge, 
250-66 

Lord Nelson, Brit. B., 85, 87 289, 353 

Lorna, Brit. Yacht, sixiks UB 74, 338 n, 
Lowestoft, Brit. L.Cr., 87 89, 91 

Ludendorff, Gen., Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral, Ger. Army, 63, 67; demands 
Chancellor’s resignation, 68 ; advises 
an armistice, 362; resigns, 369%.; 
374 ' 

Lydiard, Brit, T.B.D., 38 39 

Lynos, Fleot-Paymr, 0. E., 356 
Lynes, Cmdro. H. (FaulJcnor), at Ostend, 
253, 267-74 
Jjynn, Brit, M/S, 87 

Lyon, Lt.-Commr. H. J. N. (Marmmi), 
166 

Lyra, Brit. T.B.D., 87 369 

Lysander III, Brit. Trawler, 200 
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■ ", , M ; 

,Jf -1^, Brit. Mon., 80, Si 

if 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20., Brit. Mon., 

3£21, Brit. Mon., at Zeebnigge, 250- 
■ 66 

if 22, Brit. Mon. 87 , 
if 2d, B.rit, Mon., Bln*; at Ostemi, 
■269-74 ; North Bnssia, 329 
if 24, . B.rit. Mon., 38'' n. ,* at Zeebragge, 
■■ ,260-65 

if 25, Brit, Mon., 225-7; at ■Ostend, 
269-74; North Russia,. 329, 330 
if, 25, Brit. Mon., '38%., 208, ,211,-20; 

at Zeebrngge, 260-65 
if 27, Brit. Mon., at Ostend, 268-74 
if 28, Brit. Mon., 87 n., 89 
if 29, Brit. Mon., 80, 87 a. 
if 81, Brit. Mon., 78 
if 32, Brit. Mon., 78, 87 
Mabel Baird, Brit. S.S., 201 
MoBean, Lt. R. H. (C.M.B. No. 25), at 
Ostend, 271-4 

MacDougall, U.S.A. T.B.l)., 35 n* 
Madias, U.S.A., G.B., 76, 161 72-. 
Maekemen, Oer. B.Cr., 206 
McLellan, Mr. W., 178 a. 

Madden, Ad. Sir 0. E., 378 n* 

Mmnad, Brit. T.B.B., 122 
3lagon, Fr. T.B.D., 225-7 
Malta, Allied Committee, 75, 200 
Manisty, Paymr.-Capt. H. W. E., Head 
of Convoy Section, 20; 4S w., 112 
Manitou, Brit. Transport, 285 
31anly, Brit. T.B.D., 45??..; at Zee- 
brugge, 249-65 ; at Ostend, 268-74 
Manning, U.S.A. Revenue Gutter, 76, 
136 n., 161 n, 

Mansfield, Brit. T.B.D., at Zeebrugge, 
249-65; at Ostend, 269-74 
Marietta, U.S.A. Revenue Cutter, 76, 
161 n. 

Marhgraf, Ger. B., 381 w. 

Marksman, Brit. Flotilla Leader, 211- 
20, 339, 340 

Marmion, Brit. T.B.l). (Lt. H. J. N. 
Lyon), 152 n., 156 

Marmora, Brit. A.M.C. (Capt. W. E. 

Woodward), 164 
3£arne, Brit, T.B.B., 162 
Maroe, Fr, Auxiliary Vessel, 79 
Marriott, Capt. J. P. R., 376 n* 

Marshal BouU, Brit. Mon., 37, 38 n,, 
39, 40 ; at Zeebrugge, 250-65 
Marshfort, Brit. Q-sfiip, 136 n* 

Martial, Brit. T.B.l)., 162 
Martin, Brit, T.B.B., 162 
Marvel, Brit. T.B.B., 152 n* 

Mary Rose, Brit. T.B.B. (Lt.-Commr. 

C. L* Fox), loss of, 154-5 
Massey, Commr. G. L., 50 




Mastiff, Brit. T.B.B., at Zeebrugge, 
250-65 

Matchless, Brit. T.B.B., 224; at Zee- „ 
. brugge, 250-65 ; Ostend, 269-74 
Ilmis, Special Service Biup (Coininr. 

A. Bt. V. Keyes), 43 
Max of Baden, Prince, Gorman Gban- 
celior, seeks an armistice, 3(>3 ; 364-5, 
367 ; superseded, 377 
Maynard, Major-Gen. C. C. M., North 
Russia, 318, 320, 329, 332 
Meclmnician, Brit. Commissioned Escort 
Ship, 135 n, 

Medina, Brit. T.B.B., 151 7^., 162 
Mediterranean, (Aug. 1917-Apri!, 1918) 
74-96, (April-Bept.) 285-300, (Oet.- 
Nov.) 351-9; attacks on transports 
in, 292, 295; question of command 
in, 293-5, 297, 351-2, 353- 4; .see also 
Convoys; Convoy System. 

Medjidieh, Turk. Or., 291 
3Iedway, Brit. T.B.D., 169-77 
Melbourne, Brit. L.Or,, 151 n. 

Mellin, Lt. -Commr. A. A., 215-20 
Melpomerie, Brit. T.B.B., 211-20; at 
Zeebrugge, 249-65; Ostend, 269-74 
3Ienace, Brit. T.B.B., 151 n. 

31entor, Brit. T.B.B. , 38?^., 45 ?7., 47; 

at Zeebrugge, 250-65 
IMcrcantile Marine, replacenient exceeds 
losses, 1, 277, 836, 337 ; losses in, 
(May-4uno, 1017) 42, 57, (Jan .-Juno) 
58, (April) 58, ’world figures, 63, per- 
centage of, in convoy, 94, (Aug.) 106, 
(Bept.) 138, 130, (Oct.) 162, (Fob.- 
Mar. 1018), 227; average daily rate 
of, 284, 339, (June) 208, 336, tonnage, 
299, (July-Sept.) 299, Norwegian, 
301, 302, average monthly rate of, 
336 ; American, 348 ; Admiralty con- 
trol of, 42; Mecliterranean, 82, 83, 93, 

96 ; co-operation with Navy, 98, 104, 
114; ratio of sinkings to sailings 
(April), 101 ; tonnage available (April 
30-May 31) 277 ; personnel and stores 
carried, 277-8 ; monthly total of new 
tonnage, 336 ; submarine attacks 
against, cease, 367 ; see also Admiralty. 
3£eTrmid, Brit. T.B.B., 38 n. 

31efsario, Brit. S.B., sunk, 161 %* 

Meteor, Brit. T.B.B., at Zeebrugge, 
253-65 

Meurer, R.-Ad. H. (Ger. Navy), 378-80 
Meusel, Lt.-Commr, (Ger. Navy), 

{{7 755), 99, 100%., 129, 164 
Mewslade, Brit. Trawler, 198 
Michaelis, Herr G. (German Chancellor), 

68, 70 

Michelsen, Ad. A., (Ger. Navy), 276 
Midilli, Turk. L.Cr., see Breslau* 

Military Operations, naval assistance 
for, 77 1 autumn {1917)ii 143-5; s||ua- 
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tion (Feb. 1918), 222; Western 
Front, (March) 22S, 285, (May) 283, 
(Ang.) 350, (Sept.) 362, (Oct.) 363, 
36v8 

Miller, R.-Ad. F. S., 35 
Milne, Gen. Sir G. F., 85, 300, 351-3 
Milner, Viscount, 303 
Minefields, British, JBgean, 84, 85, 86, 
Breslm sunk on, 91, reinforced, 92; 
Dover Straits, 95, 179, 209, 219-20, 
276, 338; Flanders Bight, 119; 
Heligoland Bight, 119, 120, 131-2, 
149, 165, 166, 167, 177, 207, 337, 344; 
Humber minelaying sq., 221; im- 
portance of, 299; Kattegat, 337-S; 
range of effectiveness of mines, 343; 
Haaks, 363; see also Dover, Straits 
of ; Northern barrage. 

, German, North Sea, 165, 166, 167, 

177 

Minesweeping Flotillas, German : 

6th Half, 168 

j , Support : 

2nd Half, 168 
6th Half, 168 

Minion^ Brit. T.B.D., 152 w. 

Minotaur, Brit. Or., 185, 193 
Mirabeau, Fr, B., 293 
Miranda, Brit. T.B.D., 45 n„ 47 
Mirbach, Count (Ger. Ambassador at 
Moscow), killed, 321 
'^MischkS, Brit, T.B.D., 169-77 
MitcUll, Brit. S.V. (Q-ship) (Lt. J. 

Lawrie, E.N.R.), 199 
Moewe, German Raider, convoy for 
protection from, 6 

Moguclii, Russ. G. B., sunk, 330, 331 
Moldavia, Brit. A.M.G., 101, 135 n* 
Molteno, Capt. Y. B. (Shanmn), 185, 
191, 192 

MoUhe, Ger. B.Cr., 206, 235, 236, 238, 
381 

Money, Commr. B.M. (Anzac), 122 
Money, Sir Leo Chiozza, paper on con- 
centration of shipping, 25-7, 129 
Monirose, Brit, Flotilla Leader, 363 n. 
Moon, Brit. T.B.D., 122 
Moorsom, Commr. W. R. C. (Orama), 
163 

Moorsom, Brit, T.B.D., 38 w., 4:5 n., 
216; at Zeehrugge, 249-65 ; Ostend, 
269-74 

Morea, Brit. A.M.C., 101 
Moresby, Brit. T.B.D., 162 
Morning Star, Brit. T.B.D., 122, 123, 
162 n, 

Morris, Brit. T.B.D., 38 n., 225-7; at 
Zeebrugge, 249-65; Ostend, 268-74 
Motagua, Brit. A.M.C., 135 n. 

Motor Launches, British, at Zeebrugge, 
260-65; ML 12, 213-20; ML 103, 
m and no, 4on,; ML 211, 126-7; 


ML 239' and 252, 45 w. ; ML 254, at 
Ostend, ' 270-4; ML 272, 45%.; 
ML 276, 45 n., 2(54, at Ostend, 270- 
4; ML 279, 280 and 282, 45%.; 
ML 283, 45%., 204: ML 413, sinks 
UB 71, 287; M.L 632, 45 %., 264 
i%, Brit. T.B.D., 186 
Muavenel, Turk. T.B.D., 84 
Miihle, Capt. Gerhardt ( f/ 6‘d), 149 
MtmsUr, Brit. T.B.I)., 169-77 
Murray, Brit. T.B.D., 210-20 
Myngs, Brit. T.B.D., 224;, at 'Zee- 
brugge, 249-65; at Ostend, 269-74 


' N 

Nahna, U.S.A. Yacht, 76, 136 %. 
Nairana, Brit. Seaplane-carrier (Gonimr. 

C. F. R. Cowan), 320, 323, 324,. 328 ■ 
Napier, R.-ild. C. L. (1st Cr. Sq.), 166- 
77 

Napier, Brit. T.B.D., 169-77 
Narbrmigh, Brit. T.B.D., 169-77 
Nashville, U.S.A. G.B., 76, 161 %. 
Natsarenms, M., 319 
Nelson-Ward, R.-Ad. P., 103 
Nepean, Brit. T. B.D., 152 %., 169-77 
Nerekle, Brit. T.B.D., 87 n. 

Nereus, Brit. T.B.D., 152 n. 

Nerissa, Brit. T.B.D., 150%., 152%,, 
168-77 

Ncwbold, Lt. A. C. {0 1), at Zeebrugge, 
260-5 

Newbury, Brit. !M/S, 211-20 
Newill, Lt.-Commr. J. B. (Tigress), 89, 
90 

New Orleans, U.S.A. L.Cr., 135 %, 

New Zealand, Brit, B.Cr., 105-77 
Nicholas II, Emperor of Russia, abdica- 
tion of, 302; and family, murdered, 
321 

Nicholson, R.-Ad. S., 16 
Nicholson, U.S.A. T.B.D., 35 %. 

Nike, Swed. S.S., 186; torpedoed, 187 
Nimrod, Brit. Flotilla Leader, 38 40, 

152 %. 

Nirpura, Brit. S.S., sunk, 284 
Nivelle, General, (Fr. Army), 15 
Noble, Brit. T.B.D., 151 169-77 

Nonsuch, Brit. T.B.D., 169-77 
Noma, U.S.A. S.S., 109 
Nonpareil, Brit, T.B.D., 151 %. 

Norman, Brit. T.B.D., 122, 152 %, 
Nor77ianto7i, Brit. S.S,, sunk, 161 %. 
Norseman, Brit. T.B.D., 151 %. 

North American and West Indies 
Squadron, 62, 53 135, 136 

Northern barrage, iirst suggestion, 131- 
2; American assisianctj, 134, 229, 
334; 207; order to begin work on, 
220, begun, 228 ; limits of, 229, 348 ; 
number of mines laid, 334; (May 
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1918), 338, (July) 339-4..2, (Aug.) 348; 
patrol of, 347 ; 361 ; effectiveness of, 
362 ; see also Nortliern Patrol. 

ISIorthLern Patrol, 229, . 334, , 335, 338, 
340-2 ; moved to Buiicrana, 343, 344 

North Sea, interception of German ship- 
ping in, 58-61; operations in, (Sept.- 
Oct! 1917) 145-9, (Nov.) 169-77, 
(Dec.) 186-93, (April, 1918) 230-40; 
situation in (Jan. 1918), 206 ; see also 
Convoys; ,, Convoy. S^ystem;. Flpet, 
High Seas ; Heligoland Bight ; Mine* 
fieids ; ..Northern barrage ; "'Siibmarino 
Campaign, German. 

North T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 

K. C. Helyar), 224; Zeebrtigge, 249- 
65 

Norway, coal for, 184 ; use of territorial 
waters, 349 

Nugent, Brit. T.B.D., 210-20; at 
Ostend, 269-74 

Numum, Turk. 84 

Nilrnberg, Qev. L.Cr., 171 7i,, 381 ii. 


0 

Oak, Brit. T.B.D., 167-77 
Obdurate, Brit. T.B.I)., 169-77 
Obedient, Brit. T.B.D., 162 w., 156 
Oberndorff, Count, 376 
O^Brien, U.S.A. T.B.D., 35 
Ockakov, Russ. Cr. (ex Kagul), 29 1 
Offa, Brit. T.B.D., 151 
Ohlenschlager, Lieut. N. A. G. {Lizard), 
90 

Oldenburg, 

Oliver, V.-Ad. Sir Henry, Chief of the 
War Staff, and convoy system, 3, 4 
6; 130, 204 

Oly7npia, U.S.A. Cr,, 318 
Olympic, Brit. S.S., sinks U 103, 280; 
338 'a, 

Omrah, Brit. Transport, sunk, 292 
Onslow, Brit. T.B.D., 151, 152 a. 

Opit, Brit. S.S., 328 
Opossum, Brit, T.B.D., 201 
Opportune, Brit. T.B.D., 151 
Oracle, Brit. T.B.D., rams U 4i, 130 n, 
drama, Brit. A.M.C. (Commr. W. R. C. 

Moorsom), 62, 63 n . ; loss of, 163 
Ore Trade, Spanish, 42 
Orford, Brit. T.B.D., 151 a, 

Oriana, Brit. T.B.D., 151, 152 169- 

77 

Orient, Brit. S.S., 31, 32 
Orifiamme, Fr. T.B.D., 225-7 
Orvieto, Brit. M/L, 167-77 
Osiris, Brit. T.B.D., 150 7i., 152 7k 
O ssipe^t U.S.A. Revenue Cutter, 76, 
136 n., 161 n. 

Ostend, question of attacking, 36-7, 
118-19; bombardments of, (June 4, 




1917) 45-8, 118-19, (Jan. ID, 1918) 
208; review of previous plana for, 
blocking, 241-3; German defences, 
246-7; blocking of, first attempt 
(April 22-23), 264, second, (May 10) 
266-77, casualties, 272, 273 

O 

Otranto, Straits of, importance of, 74- 
5; barrage, 82-3, 93-5, 286-9, 
strength of force for, 286, attacked, 
(April 22, 1918) 2B7-8, 291, 295, 296- 
8, 299; I'edistribtttlon of destroyers, 
352; 359 

Brit. 185-8 

Oiithwaite, Sub-L^ G. R. L., R.N.V.R. 
(C.M.B, No. 5), at Zeebrugge, 255- 
; at Ostend, 270-4 

Oyayrm, Brit. Trawler, 147 


P-boats, Brit. Patrol Vessels, on con* 
voy duty, 116; anti-S/M operations, 
130 n.; Pll, 45 m; P 50, 45 m, 
211-20; P 55, 194 7?-. 

Paducah, U.S.A. G.B., 81 n. 

Pakenham, V.-Ad. Sir W. 0., command- 
ing Battle Cruiser Force, 166-77 
Paladin, Brit. T.B.D,, 150 ??., 169-77 
Palestine, naval co-operation, 77-81; ’! 
285 

Pamyat Merhumja, Russ, Or., 291, 294 
Pa7icra8, Brit. Transport, torpedoed, 

. ■ 292- 

Pargust, Brit. Q-ship. 57 
Paris, Brit. MfL, 229 
Pa7'ker, Brit. T.B.D., 1517?. 

Parseval, Capt. de (Fr. Navy), 226 
Parthian, Brit. T.B.D., 56 ??. 

Partridge, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt. -Commr. 
R. H. Ransome), 151??.., 185, 188; 
loss of, 189-90; 191, 192 
Pasco, Capt. F. C. C., 52 
Patrie, Fr. B., 289 
Patriot, Brit. T.B.D., 122, 151 w. 
Patterson, U.S.A, T.B.D., 55 
Patuca, Brit. A.M.C., 135 7u 
Patrician, Brit. T.B.D., 152 ??., 

Paulding, U.S.A. T.B.D,, 55 n. 

Peace, move by Central Powers, 61,.65- 
7 ; Germany and Ukraine, 289, 310, 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 291, 305-11; 
see also Armistice, 

Pears, R.-Ad. E, R., commanding Inver- 
gordon, 16 

Pdlew, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Gommr. 
J. B. 0. Cavendish), 185, 188-90, 192, 
193 

Pelorus, Brit. L.Cr., 87 n. 

Penelope, Brit. L.Cr., 45 n. ^ 
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Venn, Brit T.B. D., 151, 152 169-77 

Famy, Brit. 81oop, 87 nu 
Porkins, Lt.-Commr, P. T., E.N.R. 
(Bcrgmnol), 100 

Peianh Brit. T.B.D., 351 ih, 109-77 
Peter Wilkmoe.% I)jm, J8.8., ISO; sunk, 
187 

Peyton, Brit. T.B.D., 56 w., 151 w. 

P, Fannon, Brit. Armed Trawler, 152, 
155 

PImetoih, Brit. L.Cr., 151 n, 

Pliiliimore, R.-Ad. R. B., 171-7 
PJioebih Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. H. 
Gore-Langton), 45 n* ; at Zeobrugge, 
240-05 ; at Ostond, 208-74 
Phoenix, Brit. T.B.D., S7 n. ; torpedoed, 
292 . 

Pigeon, Brit. T.B.D., 152 n. 

Pillm, Ger. L.Cr., 71, 171 tu 
Fincher, Brit. T.B.D., 87 
Poland, Lt. A, L. (G.M.B. No. 30), at 
Ostend, 270-4 

Polar Prince, Brit. 8.S., sunk, 101 n. 
Pooie, Major-Gen, F. C., North Russia, 
strength of force under, 318; 320, 
322-7, 329, 333 
Porter, IT.S.A. T.B, D., 35 w. 

Portia, Brit. T.B.D., 102 
Pridhain-Wippell, Lt.-Commr. H. D. 
(Comet), 288 

Prbice, Brit. T.B.D., 109-77 
Prince Charles de Belgique, Belg. S.8., 
199,200 

Prince Eugene, Brit. Mon., at Zeebrugge, 
250-65; at Ostend, 208-74 
Prmcess Margaret, Brit, M/.L, 107-77 
Princess Eoyal, Brit. B.Cr., 160-77, 207 
FrinzregentLmtiyold, Ger. B., 70, 7i, 72, 
73, 381 

Privet, Brit. Sloop, 359 

Prize, Brit. Q-shIp, (Lt.-Commr. W. E. 

Sanders, R.N.R.), sunk, 109-10; ill 
Puma, Brit. Q-ship, 136 
Pylades, Brit, T.B.D., 150 152 n. 


Q 

Q-ships, Brit., on convoy duty, 99, 161 ; 
losses (Aug. 1917), 106-12; success 
of, ends, 111-12, 128 
Queen, Brit. B., 77 

Queen Alexandra, Brit. Transport, rams 
UB 78, 338 n. 

Queen Elizabeth, Brit. B. (Flag of Ad. 

Beatty), 220, 237, 349, 378, 380, 381 
Queenstown, arrival of American Sq. 
at, 290 ; see also Sims, Ad. W. S, 


R 

Racehorse, Brit. T.B.D., 38 n., 211-20 
Radclife, Capt, S. H. (Drahe), 162 


Radiant, Brit. T.B.D., L5w., 345 
303 n, 

Raglan, Brit, I'tron. (C^omtnr. Viscount 
Broome), 78, 7i), 87;?., 88; sunk, 89 
Ralimey !Bey, 352 

Rfiiusomc, Lt."0ooimr. R. H , (Partridge), 
190 ^ 

Raouf Bey (Tiu’k. Minister of Marinc)> 
354-7 

RaUksnal'c, Brit. T.B.D., 87 n, 

Ratye, Ad. (Fr. Navy), 75 
M<zmv, Russ. G.B., 329 
Rebcur-Paschwitz, V,-Ad. von (Gor. 

Navy), 83, 85, 86, 89, 90, 92, 204 
Recndl, Brit. T.B.D., 45 n. 

Rede, Commr. R. L’K. M. (Botha), 225-7 
Redoubt, Brit. T.B.D., 45 -n,, 345 
Rcdpole, Brit. T.B.D., 87 ? 2 ., 
Reiehpietsch, Stoker (Ger. Navy), 73 
Remold, Comnir. B. E. (Hind), 163 
Reletitless, Brit. T.B.D,, 151 w. 

Renard, Brit. T.B.D., 87 7?,. 

Repulse. Brit. B.Cr., 169-77 
Eequbi, Fr. Coast Defence Vessel, 79, 80 
Reshad llikmct Bey, 354, 356, 357 
Resolution, Brit. B., 169-77 
Rctr letter, Brit. T.B.D., 45 ??., 152 71., 
345 

Reuter, Ad. von (Ger. Navy), 168-9, 
171-2, 174-5, 380-1 

RevaL Ad. Qliaon do (ItaL Navy), 94, 
290, 295 

Ikxenge, Lrifc. B., 169-77 
Itkdnbmd, Ger. B., 72 
Rlbble, Brit. T.B.D., vS7??.. 

Iticiia-rdHon, Lt.-Commr. W. R. (V 0), 
100-10 

Riflcfnan, Brit. T.B.D., 87 w, 

Riga, GermaiivS capture, 303 
Rigby, Lt. C. N. B., R.M.A., killed, 259 
Rigorous, Brit. T.B.D., 151 
Ritialdo IJ, British Trawler, 200 
Ringuc, Major (Fr. Army), 327, 328 
Rival, Brit. T.B.D., 152 192 

Riversdak, Brit. S.8., torpedoed, 397 
Rizzo, Commr. L. (Ital. Navy), 83, 296 
Roanoke, Brit. S.B., simlc, 110 
Roberts, Lt.-Commr. A.M. (Jackal), 288 
Rocket, Brit. T.B.D., 151 ??.. 

Rodman, R.-Ad. H. (U.B.A.Navy), com- 
manding 6th B. Bq., 205 -ri., 237 
Roebuck, Brit. T.B.D., 201 
Rosoman, Lt.-Commr. R. R., Zee- 
bruggo, 258-65 

Ross, Lt. G., 3^.N.?.B., Mlled, 272 
Rosyth, Grand Fleet based at, 232; 

arrival of Ger. Fleet at, 381 
Mother, Brit. T.B.D., ISO 
Roux, Fr. T.B., at Zeebrugge, 250-65; 

at Ostend, 268-74 
Rowan, U.S.A. T.B.D., 35 n* 

Rowena, Brit. T.B.D.^ 151 
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Eoxburghi Brifc. Cr. (Oapt. F* A. WMte- 
head), 50, 53 w. 

Boyal Air Force, 65th Wing, at Zee- 
brugge, 261 ; at Ostend, 269 ; see also 
Aircraft, : Brit. 

Eoyal Marines, at blocking of Zee- 
brugge, 244-66; in Korth Bussia, 
316, 318, 319, 323 
Moyal Oak, Brit. B., 169-77 
Momlist, Blit, L.Cr., 151 169-77 

Boyle, Commr. G. 0. 0., 381 
Bubp, Brit. T.B.B., 87 
Mule, Brit. Q-ship (Lt, B. Langton- 
Jones), 43, 136 

, Bunciman, The Bt. Hon. W., 4, 

Bundle, Lt.-Cominr, H., 361 
Bussia, treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 291, 
305-11, 314, 361; operations in 
North, 301-33 ; war material for, 301, 
303, 304, military stores in, 312, 321 ; 
communications in, 301; revolution 
in, 302-3; Czechs in Siberia, 317-18 ; 
occupation of Archangel, 322-9 ; 
seizure of Mudyugski, 322-5 ; 
Chamovo occupied, 331 

S 

B 20, Ger. T.B.D., sunk, 46 
Saadullah Bey, CoL (Turk. Army), 354, 
357 

Saalwachter, Lt.-Commr. (Ger. Navy), 
379 n, 

Sablin, Ad. (Buss. Navy), 291, 294 
Sabrina, Brit. T.B.D., 151 7i. 

Sachem, Brit. Commissioned Escort 
Ship, 53 n, 

Sacramento, U.S.A. G.B., 76, 136 
161w. 

St, Andre, Fr. S.S., torpedoed, 198 
St. George, Brit, Depot Ship, 87 n. 

St. John, Lt.-Commr. St. A. 0., {M 2S), 
329 

St. Ymcent, Brit. B., 236 
Salazar, Ad. E. (Ital. Navy), 75 
Saltzwedel, Lt.-Commr. (Ger. Navv) 
(UC 71), 107 72-., 109 
Salvator, Brit. Yacht, 324 
Sampson, U.S.A. T.B.D., 35 n. 

Samsun, Turk. T.B.D., 84 
San Andres, Norw. S.S., torpedoed, 
279 

Sanders, Gen. Liman von (Ger. Army), 
86 

Sanders, Lt.-Commr. W. E. (Prize), 
kiUed, 109-10 

Sandford, Lt. R. D. (0 3), at Zeehrugge, 
260-5 

Sappho, Brit. Blockship, at Ostend, 243, 
267-9 

Sardius, Brit. Trawler, 199 
Sarpedon, Brit. T.B.D., 152 n. 

VOL, V, 


Sato, Ad. Koyo, (Jap. Navy), 75 
Satyr, Brit. T.B.D., 45 n., 46 
Satmarez, Brit. T.B.D., 169-77 
Savage, Brit. T.B.D,, 87 n. 

Saxon, Brit. Trawler, 107 
Scandinavian Convoy, see under Con- 
voys. 

Scapa, American Sq. at, 290 ; Ger. Fleet 
at, 381; see also Fleet, Grand; 
Beatty, Ad. Sir David. 

ScepWe, Brit. T.B.D., 152 n. 

Scheer, V.-Ad. (Ger. Navy), command- 
ing High Seas Fleet, 185 ; last sortie, 
230-40; 362; orders of, as Chief of 
Ger. Naval Staff, 367, 369 
Seheidemann, Herr, 67 
Scholar, Brit- S.S„ sunk, 281-2 
Schroder, Ad. von (Ger. Navy), 265 
Scorpion, Brit. T.B.D., 87 n. 

Scott, Commr. J. W., 315 
Scott, Brit. T.B.D., at Zeehrugge, 249 
65 

Scottish Eero, Brit. S.S., sunk, 99 
Secrecy, difficulty of maintaining, 232 
Seneca, U.S.A. Revenue Cutter, 76, 
136 w., 161 n. 

Sentinel, Brit. L.Cr., 87 n. 

Sevastopol, Germans occupy, 291 
Seydlitz, Ger. B.Cr., 206, 381 n. 

Seymour, Brit. T.B.D., 146 
Shannon, Biit. Ci*. (Capt. V. B. Moiteno), 
185 191—3 ^ 

Sharpshooter, Bnt. T.B.D., 45 w., 46, 
345%. 

Brit. T.B.D., 87 %. 

Brit, Yacht, 145 
Sheppard B.-Ad. T. D. L,, 100 
Shipmates, Brit. Drifter, 211-20 
Shipping, Ministry of, 18, 27 ; Convoy 
Division, 222, 228 
Silver Queen, Brit. Trawler, 214-20 
Sims, Ad, W. S. (U.S.A. Navy), views 
on convoy system, 17, 56, 278; 
arrives London, 32-^; in command 
at Queenstown, 55-6; Ms anti-S/M 
measures, 132-3, 178, 182 
Sirius, Brit. Blockship, at Ostend, 243, 
245,249,270-4 

Sir John French, Brit. Trawler, 148 
Sir John Mocn'e, Brit, Mon,, 38%., 39, 
40, 242; at Ostend, 268-74 
Skilful, Bvit. T.B.D,, 4:5 71. 

Skirmisher, Brit. L.Cr,, 87 n., 89 
Sneyd, Commr. R. S. (Thetis), at Zee- 
brugge, 260-5 

Solheim, Lt. Hans (Norw. Navy), 192 
Sonnino, Baron, 374 
Southampton, Brit, L.Cr., 151 320 

Spencer, Lt. The Hon, 0. E. E. (C.M.B, 
No. 23), at Ostend, 271-4 
Spencer, Lt. G., R.N.R,, wounded, 263 
Spenser, Brit. T.B.D., 345 n. ^ 

GG 
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Spickerneli, Paymr.-Commr. F.. J.> 
379 w. 

Spitfire^ Brit. 201 

Springbokf Brit* T.B.l)., 46 n,, 345 7u 
Starfish Brit. T.B.D., 45 152%,, 

345%. 

Staunch Brit. T.B.B*, 78, 80, 81 
Stein, Gen, von (German War Minister), 
66 

Storh Blit, 162%*; at Zee- 

brngge, 249*-65 ; 346 %*■ 

Strauss, B..Ad* J. (U.S.A* Navy), 
Northern' barrage, 334,' 342 . 
Strongbow, Brit, T.B.B. {Lt*-Com.mr. E, 
Brooke), loss of, 162-5 , 

Submarine Campaign, German, April- 
Aug. (1917), 1-12, March-Apiil, 28-9, 

■ 41-3, May, 41-3, 57, June, 64-8, 
Aug,-Sept. 97-142, Aug. 106-12, 
Oct.-Nov., 143-164, Nov.-Dee., 178- 
183, Dec., 194-203, Jan.-April (1918), 
205-23, May, 277-84, May-Aug., 
334-50 ; attack on Spanish ore trade, 
42; first doubts of, 61-9, 97; area 
extended, 99 ; change of tactics, 137, 
203; table of activities (1917), 195; 
doclino of, 275, 282-3; average daily 
and monthly rate of sinkings, 284, 
339; concentration in Western ap- 
proaches, 278-83; failure of, 299, 
339, 348; for 1919, 361; see also 
^ Meciiterranean ; Mercantile Marine; 
Q-ships. 

Submarine Flotillas, British: 

10th and 11th, 145 ; ** Platypus ” and 
“Vulcan,” 135 

Submarines, British, “ E ” class, 35, 
59 ; sunk in Baltic, 314 %. 

, German, average duration of 

cruises, 123, 181, 298 ; losses, 95, 
130 139-40, 194, 209-10, 228, May 

(1918) 338, (Sept.) 362, 363 %., (Oct.) 
363 n., average montlily rate of, 228; 
in Dover Straits, 179-181, 209, 220, 
223, 338 ; in Irish Sea, 209, 220, 227, 
343; in Bristol Channel, 220, 227; 
at Zeebrugge and Ostend bases, 274- 
5 ; first concentration of, 278, failure 
of, 282-3; individual records, 284; 
in Mediterranean, 285, 292, 295; in 
Arctic Ocean, 301, 316; ofi American 
coast, 334, 343-4, 348 ; redistribution 
of fiotillas, 339; evade Northern 
barrage, 349 ; recalled (Oct. 21), 367 ; 
surrendered, 380; see also Convoys; 
Convoy System. 

, , U S4, sunk, 369 ; U 43, 280 ; 

U 44, rammed, 130 ?7 47, 82; 

U 48, sinks Prize, 109-110, sunk, 
181; U 50, destroyed, 140; U 55, 
281, U 56, sunk, 301-2; V 57, 181; 
U^ee, destroyed, 149; U 69, de- 


stroyed, ISO U 70, 57, 279, 280; 

U 75, destroyed, 194 V 82, 57; 

U 86,27%) U 87, destroyed, 194%.; 

IJ 92, 280; U 96, 181 ; sinks UG 69, 
194'%,; U 101, 181; V 103, 27%, \ 
sunk, 280, 338 n. ; 17 106, destroyed, 
149; 11 m,U%; V liO, Amtiicm 
coast, 348; 17. 757,. 129,. 164, 334; 
U 154, sunk by P 35, 338 ; U 155 ' 

99,129,283; i7i56',283; off Boston, 
U,S.A., 344, Nova Scotia, 348; 
tJ 157, 283; UB 16, 265; sunk by 
.' E 37, ,338'%.; UB 20, des'troyed, 
130 ; UB 23, interned, . 130 '%. ; 

DB 27, destroyed,. 130'%.; UB 31, 
sunk, 338%.,; UB 32, destroyed, ■ 
■130%..; 77B 35,.181; t/il 53,, de- 
stroyed, 299 ; UB 56, destroyed, 183, 
194%.; UB 62, 181, 279; UB M, 
2'79; UB 71, sunk, 287;, UB 72, 
279;. sunk 'by D 4, 280, 338%. ; 
UB 74, sunk, 338 %..; UB 75, de- 
■ stroyed, 194 %. ; UB 78, sunk, 338 %, ; 
UB 80, 181 ; UB81, destroyed, 194 %. ; 
UB 119,' sunk, 338 %.; UC 1, de- 
stroyed, 130 %. ; U€ 38, ' . 80 ; , , de- 
:. stroyed, 83; UO 41, destroyed, 

130 '%.; UO 44, blown up, 130 '%.; 
UG 49, sunk, 338 %.; 77 O' 56*, 281; 
UG 61, surrender of, 130 UO 65 , 
torpedoed by G 15, 181; 0*0 69, 
destroyed, 194%..; UC 71, fights 

Duuraven, 107-9; IW 75, sunk, 

; 338%.; 770 73, sunk 338 

Suffolk, Brit. Cr., at Vladivostok, 326 
8tdta7i Sdim, Turk. B., see Goeben* 

■ S%7ifish Brit. T.B.D., 126 
Stiperb, Bnt, B*, Z52 
Surprise, Brit. T.B.I)., 45 %. 

Svobodiiaya Rossiya, Buss. B, (ex Im- 
peratritsa Yekaterina 'Vdikaya), 289 ; 
destroyed, 294 

Swallow, Brit. T.B.D., 363 %. ■ 

Swallow, Brit. Trawler, 147, 148 
Swift, Brit. Flotilla Leader, 179, 211- 
20, 224; at Zeebrugge, 260-65 
Sybille, Brit. T.B.D., 45 7i., 152 %. 

Syren, Brit. T.B.D,, 217 
Syringa, Brit. Bioop, 340 
Szenl-lsivan, Aust. B., sxink, 296 


T 

Taconm, U.S.A. L.Cr., 135 %. 

Take Care, Brit. Trawler, 199-200 
Talaat Pasha, Turk. Premier, resigns, 
353 

Tamarisk, Brit, Sloop, 136 %. 

Tampa, U.B.A* Eevenue Cutter, 81 
136%. 

Tancred, Brit. T.B.D. , 14S 
Taurus, Brit, T.B.D,, 45 %■., 46, 152 %. 


% 


i 
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Teazer, Brit. at Zeebrtigge, 249- 

65; 345 363 ». 

Tegetthoff, Aast, B., 296 
Telemachmt Brit. T.B.D., 150, 151 9^., 
152 n., 169-77 ■ 

Temerairej Brit. B., 353 
Tempest, Brit. T.B.B., 152 n.; ,at Zee- 
briigge, 249-65; 345 n., 363 7h. 

Tenby Castle, Brit, Trawler, 334 , 
Termagant, Brit, T.B.B., 211-20; at 
Zeebrugge, 249-65 
Territorial Waters, Ivrorwegian, 349 
Terror, Brit. Mon. (Capt. C. W, Bruton), 
37, 38 39, 40, 45 n., 47, 225-7 ; at 
Zeebrugge, 249-65 ; at Ostend, 268- 
74, ' 

Tetrarch, Brit. T.B.B,, 152 n, ; at Zee- 
brugge, 249-65; 345 n. 

Tewfik Bey, 353-4 
Theseus, Brit. T.B.B., 87 n, 

Thetis, Blit, Blooksbip (Commr. B. S. 
Sneyd), at Zeebrugge, 243, 245, 249- 
65 

Thishe, Brit. T.B.B., 345 n. 

Thomson, Lt, A. B,, B.N.R., 212-20 
Thorbecke, Gapt, (Ger. Navy), death of, 
71 

Thruster, Brit. T.B.B., 45 n„ 363 n, 
Tiarks, Lt.-Commr. F. C., B.N.V.B., 
381 

Tiberia, Brit. S.S., sunk, 220 
Tichmenev, Capt. (Buss. Navy), 294 
Tiger, Brit. B.Cr., 169-77, 207 
Tigress, Brit. T.B.B. (Lt.-Commr. J. B. 

NewiU), 87 n., 89, 90 
Tirade, Brit. T.B.B., 152 w. 

Tolcio, Brit. Armed Trawler, 185 
Torrens, Austral, T.B.B., 287 
Torrent, Brit. T.B.B., 45 n,, 46 
Tothili, B.-Ad. Hugh H. B., Fourth 
Sea Lord, 204 n, 

Toioer, Brit. T.B.B., [151, 152 n,, 1 69- 
77 

Townshend, Major-Gen. C. F., at 
Mitylene, 353 
Trawlers, Brit., Bivisions : 

2nd and 4th, 340 n. 
nth, 340 n„ 341 
13th and 15th, 340 n. 

Treasure, Brit. Brifter, 215 
Trenchant, Brit. T.B.B., 151 n. 

Trident, Brit. T.B.B., at Zeebrugge, 
249-65 ; at Ostend, 269-74 
Tnppe, U.S.A. T.B.B., 55 n. 

Tristram, Brit. T.B.B., 152 n„ 169-77 
Trotski, M., 304-5, 308-11, 313, 315, 
318, 333 

Truculent, Brit. T.B.B., 45 n., 152?i . ; 

at Zeebrugge, 249-65 
Tucker, U.S.A. T.B.B,, 35 n. 

Tudor, R.-Ad. F. 0. T., Third Sea Lord, 

4 n. 


Tupper, V.-Ad. Sir R. G, 0., Northern 
barrage, 229, 334-5, 342-3, 349 
Turk. B., 92 

Turkey, resents use of Goeben and Bres- 
lau, 92; preparations for general 
armistice with, 351, 352, 354; dis- 
cussion and conclusion, 355-9; see 
also Palestine. 

Turnbull, Capt. J., B.N.R., 52 
Tuscania, Brit. S.S., torpedoed, 220 
T 3 ^whitt, B.-Ad, Sir B. Y., command- 
ing Harwich Force, provides Butch 
atrol, 30, 31 ; 38 ; 208 ; at bom- 

ardment of Ostend, 45-8 ; intercepts 
German shipping, 59-60 ; 146, 151, 
223, 233, 242 ; rdle in Zeebrugge raid, 
250-65 ; 344-7, 363, 379 w. ; enforce- 
ment of naval armistice, 380, 382 


Ukraine, independence of, 289, 308, 310 
Ulleswcder, Brit. T.B.B., 152 n, ; at 
Zeebrugge, 249-65 
Ulysses II, Brit. Trawler, 200 
Umpire, Brit. T.B.B., 150, 161 n.» 
152 n„ 168-77 

Undaunted, Brit. L.Cr., 45, 46, 60, 152 n. 
Underwing, Brit. Q-ship, 136 n. 

Urchin, Brit. T.B.B., 151 n„ 168-77 
Ursa, Brit. T.B.B., 168-77 
Ursula, Brit. T.B.B., 235 ^ 

Brit. T.B.B., 87 w. 


■ ..-.y . 

F 4, Brit. S/M, 234 

Yaleniim, Brit. T.B.B, (Commr. 0. A. 

Fremantle), 146, 147, 150, 169-77 
Valentiner, Lt.-Commr. Max (Ger. 

Navy), 203, 283, 284 
YalhMa, Brit, T.B.B., 169-77 
Valkyrie, Brit. Flotilla Leader, 152 n, 
Vanoc, Brit. T.B.B., 152 n. 

Vanquisher, Brit. T.B.B., 152 169-77 

Vanselow, Capt. (Ger. Navy), 376 
Vehement, Brit. T.B.B., 169-77 
Velox, Brit. T.B.B., at Zeebrugge, 249- 
65; at Ostend, 269-74 
Vendetta, Brit. T.B.B., 169-77 
Verdun, Brit. T.B.B., 169-77 
Vergniaud,Vj:,B.,29S 
Ferine, Fr. B., 289 
Victorian, Brit. A.M.C., 63 n, 

Vimiera, Brit. T.B.B., 150 ?t., 152 w., 
169-77 

Vindictive, Brit. L.Cr,, at Zeebrugge, 
243, 244, 248, 249-65; at Ostend, 
266-74 ; in North Russia, 312 
Vinovia, Brit. S.S., torpedoed, 198 
Violet May, Brit. Brifter, 215 
Virginian, Brit. A.M.C., 53 n, % 
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Viribrn A:ust. B., sunk, 357-8 

B^nss. B. (ex Imperator Alex- 
awfr I/J), 289, 294 
Von der Tarn, Get. B/>., 206, 381 w* 

W 

Wabasha, Brit. S.S., loss of, 51 
Wade, Capt. Keppel, 53 
IVadsworm, IJ.S.A. T.B.’D., 35 n, 
WaimimgU, U.S.A. T.B.D., 35 
Walters, Lt, L, J. B., 190 
Wakyn, Capt. H. T., 335, 340-2, 343 
Warbnrton, Lt.-Commr. G. {J 6), 234, 
237 

War Cabinet, and convoy system, 2-3, 
15, 17, 19, 60-1 ; and North Russia, 
304, 318, 320 ; armistice with Central 
Powers, 366 

War Committee, meeting of Nov. 2 
(1916), 3-4 

War Council, Supreme, 201, 294-5, 318, 
320, 351, 372, 375, 376 
Ward, Colonel John, 326 
Warleigh, Capt. P. H., 146, 148 
War Office, and North Russia, 326 
Warrin^io7it U.S.A. T.B.D., 55 7u 
Warsaw, Brit. S.S., sunk, 200-1 
Wanoich Brit. T.B.I)., at Zeebrugge, 
249-66; at Ostend, 268-74 
Watson, Lt. D. V. S., R.N.R. {Begonia 
II), 213-20 

Wear, Brit. T.B.D,, 87 n, 

Webb, R.-Ad. R., and convoy system, 

6,6 

Webster, Lt. D. L., R.N.R., 208 
Welland, Brit. T.B.D., 87 n. 

Weller, Major B. G., R.M., at Zeebruggo, 
258-65 

Wells, Comdre. L. de L., 53 
Welman, Lt. A. E. P., at Ostend, 270-7 
Wemyss, V.-Ad. Sir Rosslyn E., 112 ti.; 
Deputy First Sea Lord, 130; First 
Sea Lord, 204, 351; and armistice 
wnth Central Powers, 366, 376 w., 
377-8 

Wendlandt, Lt. Hans, {UC 38), 80, 81 
Westfalen, Ger. B., 72 
Weygand, Gen. (Fr. Army), 376 
Whirlmnd, Brit, T.B.D., at Zeebrugge, 
249-66 ; at Ostend, 269-74 
White, Lt.‘Oommr. G, S., 91 ; killed, 92 


Whitehead, Capt. F. A., 50 
TF'ic?r,'Aust. B., torpedoed, 83 
Ger. L.Cr., 379 
Wilde, Comnir, JVS., 48 ■». 

Willett, Lt. B. B.., 226-7 
William II, German Emperor, 61, 66-9; 
abdicates, 377 

Williams, W. N* (Master of ,S.S. 
Eoaawhe), 110 

William Brit, Trawler, 147 

Wills, Capt. C. S. {Erebus), at Zeebrugge, ^ 
2'52-65, 

Wilson, Sir Arthur, 4 n-. , 

Wilson, Lt.-Commr. M, F. F., 175, 
Wilson, Mr. Woodrow, President of the 
United States of America, continued 
neutrality of, 9; declares war, 16, 
326 ; . and armistice with Central 
Powers, 363, 364-5, 366-9, 371-6 
U.S.A. T.B.D., 35 w. 
Wlnterfeldt, Gen. von (Ger. Army), 376 
Woodward, Capt. W. E. {Marmora), 164 
Woollcombe, Capt. L. C, S., 192, 193 
Worsley, Commr. H. B., 100 
Wyncoie, Brit. Commissioned Escort 
Ship, 135 71. 

Wyoming, U.S.A. B. (Flag of R.-Ad. 
Rodman), 205 ti. 


Ya7na€raw, U.S.A. Rovetuie Cutter, 76, 
136 n., 161 n, 

Ya7iUon, U.S.A. A^aoht, 76 
Yarmouth, raid on (Jan. 14, 1918), 208 
Yarmouth, Brit, L.Cr., 151 185, 192, 
193 


Zeebrugge, question of attacking, 36-7, 
118-19; bombardments of, (May 12, 
1917) 38-^11, (August) liS-19; block- 
ing of, (April 22-23, 1918) 241-65, 
review of previous plans, 241-3, Ger- 
man defences, 246-7, description of 
mole, 247, casualties, 256, 258-9, 263, 
264, effect of, 265, 274-7; German 
forces -withdraw froxn, 363 
Zeppelin, see under Aircraft, German. 
Zubian, Brit. T.B.D., 211-20; at Zee- 
brugge, 250-65 
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